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PRACTICAL AND 
SMART LOOKING 


I he warm sturdy jacket that 
outdoor men like. Light 
weight warmth in the short 
clipped shearling lining lor 
easy action. Made extra 
strong where needed at 
seams and fastenings, and 
designed with full shoulder 
freedom. Two styles—the 
parka hood or jacket with 


ORDER THEM NOW THROUGH 
YOUR LOCAL MERCHANT 
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“The Romance of Nickel” a 60-page book fully 
illustrated , will be sent free on 
request to anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET W„ TORONTO 


IN THE COURSE OF A YEAR, the International Nickel 
Company buys about 7500 tons of sulphuric acid 
and 2 50 tons of muriatic acid. About 2300 tons 
of soda ash and 1500 tons of salt are used annually, 
as well as large quantities of xanthate and other 
chemicals for the flotation process. 

In the manufacture and processing of chemicals. 
Nickel and its alloys are in almost universal use 
for tanks, kettles, pipe, pumps, valves, evaporators, 
and practically every other piece of equipment 
which comes in contact with corrosive substances. 


The wide use of chemicals by the Canadian Nickel 
industry provides employment in the chemical 
industry. The use of Nickel and Nickel alloys in 
chemical equipment provides employment in the 
Canadian Nickel industry. Each and every industry 
in this country creates employment in other in¬ 
dustries. No matter how we earn a living, we are all 
one f amily, each depending on the other. 


In these flotation tanks in the Nickel plant at Copper 
Cliff , large quantities of chemicals are used for 
separating the Nickel from the Copper. 


In this sulphuric acid 
plant, valves and pump impellers 
for handling sulphuric acid are 
made of Nickel alloys. 


THE CHEMICAL WORHEK 
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You get more out of everything you put into 
a money-saving new Studebaker truck 


TF you’re operating a farm that must move 

hefty shipments to market every day, that 
husky Studebaker truck pictured above would 
certainly help cut your operating expenses. 

In fact, with a truck this size, you could prob¬ 
ably make a deal to accommodate several neigh¬ 
bors on the same route—and, by sharing costs, 
everybody would get better service and cheaper 
transportation. 

Dollar after dollar saved week after week 

Every load that you put into a Studebaker truck 
brings in welcome new net revenue to you, be¬ 
cause of gas, oil, tire and repair savings. 

What’s more, dollar after dollar of your origi¬ 
nal investment in a Studebaker truck starts com¬ 
ing back to you mighty fast, thanks to these 
substantial and consistent economies. 

Studebaker’s remarkable Hy-Mileage and 
Econ-o-miser truck engines see to it that every 
gallon of gasoline stretches a long way. In fact, 
right from the moment a Studebaker truck takes 


off with your first load, your hauling costs start 
to nose-dive. 

Built with the stamina of Studebaker war trucks 

Whatever Studebaker truck you buy—the heavy- 
duty model, the half-ton or one-ton pick-up— 
you get the brilliant engineering and pains¬ 
taking craftsmanship that distinguished over 
200,000 Studebaker war vehicles in war service. 

It may take a while to supply the new Stude¬ 
baker truck you want. But be sure you don’t 
settle for any other new truck, until you talk 
things over with your Studebaker dealer. 

Studebaker 

Builder of trucks you can trust 



The Studebaker Corporation of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 



Studebaker provides these "extras” 
at no extra cost! 

Standard cab equipment in the money-saving new 
half-ton. one-ton and heavy-duty Studebaker trucks 
includes: o dome light; © adjustable window wings; 
© two arm rests aiid adjustable seat: © dual sun 
visors; © dual windshield wipers; © tight-gripping 
rotary door latches; and each roomy cab is protected 
by © Studebaker’s box-girder steel construction. 
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W HEN Prime Minister Mackenzie King in¬ 
terrupted a cabinet meeting on October 1 to 
announce a British wheat contract price of 
$2.00 per bushel for the 1948 crop, the gov¬ 
ernment probably succeeded in arresting a rising tide 
of criticism which has developed among farmers 
during recent months. The substantial difference 
which has existed between world wheat prices and 
the British contract price of $1.55 per bushel, basis 
No. 1 Northern, Fort William or Vancouver, resulted 
not only in considerable dissatisfaction with im¬ 
mediate prices, but a growing feeling of doubt that 
prices during the last two years of the contract could 
be arranged at a level high enough to stabilize prices 
fairly for the four-year period. 

Ever since July 24, 1946, when the governments of 
Canada and the United Kingdom signed the Canada- 
United Kingdom Wheat Agreement, 
the contract has been the centre of 
an active and protracted controversy. 

Individual farmers have not been very 
vocal publicly, but the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture has given loyal 
support to the agreement, which has 
been vigorously defended by the Rt. 

Hon. James G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture. In western Canada, the 
farmers’ co-operative grain marketing 
organizations have looked hopefully to 
the stabilizing effect of the agreement; and perhaps 
its most ardent supporters have been found in Sas¬ 
katchewan, where J. H. Wesson, president of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, has been a ready 
champion. v •> 

Ranged against the agreement have been the 
private grain trade, for the most part, aided by a 
comparatively small section of the daily press. There 
also has been some opposition in and out of parlia¬ 
ment, by those who are fearful of too much tamper¬ 
ing with the law of supply and demand. 

The situation with respect to wheat prices has, of 
course, been complicated by factors not directly 
connected with the agreement itself. There was until 
recently, for example, a domestic price of 77% cents 
per bushel granted to the Canadian milling industry 
as a bread subsidy to consumers, during which time 
wheat at $1.55 for Britain was being criticized be¬ 
cause it, in turn, was less than half as much as had 
been quoted at times to non-U.K. buyers by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. There is also the complica¬ 
tion created by the Dominion government policy 
established in September, 1945. At that time the 


Upper red line indicates course of Canadian Wheat 
Board No. 1 Northern prices for Class 2 wheat (export 
other than Britain) during crop year 1946-47. This 
is “world price” referred to in wheat agreement 
controversy. Compare with straight red line indicat¬ 
ing British contract price of $1.55. 

government offered farmers a guaranteed minimum 
price of one dollar per bushel for five years. Mean¬ 
while, Canada continued to supply Britain with wheat 
at $1.55 per bushel, pending the arrangement of a 
long-term contract. 

I\URING the months prior to October, The Country 
U Guide had noted an increasing amount of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the agreement, the precise extent 
of which it was somewhat difficult to determine. 
Early in July, a poll was taken by the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, which showed 36 per 
cent of rural opinion in favor of the 
agreement, 33 per cent as disapprov¬ 
ing, and 31 per cent undecided. In 
August, it was decided that The 
Country Guide could render some 
service to western agriculture, under 
the circumstances, by endeavoring to 
find out specifically what western 
wheat growers really did think about 
the agreement, and why. 

The harvest season was approach¬ 
ing, and there was doubt as to the 
percentage of returns which might reasonably be 
expected from farmers at that time. Office opinion 
varied from estimates of four to 20 per cent returns. 
Actually, 943 returns were secured from a mailing of 
10,000 letters to subscribers—which meant a return 
of 9.43 per cent. Elsewhere in this issue (page 45), 
the complete letter sent to wheat growers is repro¬ 
duced in full, but it will be of interest, no doubt, to 
know how the 10,000 letters were distributed. We have 
been assured by competent persons that the opinion 
secured probably carries a margin of error of less 
than two per cent. 

Since we were primarily interested in the opinions 
of wheat producers, round-figure wheat acreages in 
each of the three prairie provinces were first taken, 
as follows: Manitoba 2% million, Saskatchewan 15 
million, Alberta seven million. It was assumed that if 
1,000 letters were mailed to subscribers living at 25 
well-distributed post offices in the province of Mani¬ 
toba, a representative opinion of Manitoba wheat 
growers would be secured. From this basis, it was 
established that 6 000 letters should be distributed to 
subscribers in the areas served by 150 post offices in 


Saskatchewan, and to 3,000 subscribers living around 
75 'post offices in Alberta. The 250 post offices in the 
three prairie provinces were then selected by spacing 
pins on a large wall map in The Country Guide 
office, in such a way as to: 1, Avoid undue concen¬ 
tration in any one portion of any one province; 2, 
attach due importance to the recognized wheat areas 
of each province; and 3, avoid more than a slight 
representation of such areas as the ranching country 
in southern Alberta and the grey-wooded soils of the 
three provinces. 

The next step was to determine the number of 
Country Guide subscribers at these designated post 
offices within each province and to calculate, sep¬ 
arately for each province, the sampling ratio neces¬ 
sary to evenly distribute the total number of letters 
going to that province. 

The letter sent to subscribers will show that an 
effort was made to differentiate between the first two 
and the last two years of the contract peripd; to ob¬ 
tain an opinion about the contract as a whole; to 
find out why farmers like or dislike the wheat agree¬ 
ment; to separate farmers from non-farmers; and 
to ascertain, if possible, any relationship between farm 
opinion and the grain marketing agency employed. 

F IRST returns were received September 2, and the 
final cut-off made October 6. The returns by 
provinces did not exactly conform to the number of 
letters sent out, or to the average percentage of re¬ 
turns (9.4 per cent). Both Manitoba and Alberta fell 
somewhat short of the expected number, whereas 
Saskatchewan returned 10.2 per cent. Returns actual¬ 
ly received by provinces were: Manitoba 86, Sas¬ 
katchewan 613, Alberta 223. There were 21 without 
names or addresses. 

The letter to subscribers contained a plain state¬ 
ment of fact as to the quantities and prices covered 
Turn to page 43 


The Canada-U.K. Wheat 
Agreement—The Country 
Guide surveys farm 
opinion 
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By the time the boys had 
located a stable, they had 
gathered up half the town. 

As a matter of fact, 
Westgate was ready and 
prepared for these visitors. 
The day before there had 
arrived a large Cadillac 
limousine driven by an 
English groom and pulling 
a deluxe horse trailer. Out 
of the car had stepped an 
imposing lady who looked 
like the townspeople’s idea 
of an English queen- 
mother, and a tall, thin old 
gentleman with a limp and 
an acousticon who was 
dressed in tan Cheyenne 
pants and ten-gallon hat. 
He was soon recognized, 


Ken hesitated, then 
burst out, "Carey, do 
you l-l-like me?" 


Beaver Greenway, owner of 
the famous stable of race 
horses in Idaho. 


'HE town was not much 
more than five or six 
blocks long. One of the 
state highways went 
through it, a narrow strip 
of asphalt, leaving a broad 
expanse of dirt road on 
each side of it. It existed 
because of lumber camps in 
the near-by mountains, and 
ranches on the North 
Platte and Little Laramie 
rivers. There was a hotel, 
a large square building on 
a corner, trimmed with 
wooden scrollwork as elaborate as the embroidery on 

an old-fashioned petticoat. Wide verandahs ran 

across the front and side of it and it called itself 
the Grand View Hotel. 

The view was, indeed, grand. It looked westward 
over a long, low timbered ridge to a mountainous 
country beyond. The peaks rose, one behind the other 
spreading like a fan north and south until, reaching 
above the timber line, they became bare crags, and 
beyond these in the far distance, tips of 
the Mummy Range, snow covered, dazzling 
white in the mornings, pink at sunset time 
and purple in the long evenings. 

Fortunate for Carey that there was this 
eye-filling beauty to the westward, for she 
spent many hours rocking on the veran¬ 
dah beside her grandmother in the next 
few days. 


The thrill of the hunt for Thunderhead 
and Jewel reaches a high pitch 


I feel as if I’d never seen you really happy before!” 

“Why, Uncle Beaver, what do you mean? Of course 
I’ve been happy!” 

But he shook his head. “I’ve just got to think 
about this. Something’s happened, but I don’t know 
just what. Maybe you’ve suddenly grown up.” 

“Where is Grandma, Uncle Beaver?” 

“She went up to her room to take a nap. She 
ought to be awake now and ready to come down. 
Supper’ll be ready soon.” He turned to Rob who stood 
reading Buck’s letter. “Did you get your key, Mc¬ 
Laughlin? I took a room for you and Ken. 

Rob looked up. “Here’s a letter from Buck. Says 
the horses are right over there west of that ridge. 
He’s camping out near by.” 

“Gee!” said Ken. “I can hardly wait! I’d like to 
ride out right away and get a squint at Thunder- 
head!” 

“You hold your horses, young man,” said Rob. 

Carey laughed. “That’s what he wants to do! So do 
I! Uncle Beaver, did you take a room for me, too?” 

The clerk had come out from behind the desk with 
a key. “There is an extra bed in your grandmother’s 
room, Miss. We’Ve had that made up for you.” 

“Yes, Carey,” said her uncle, “your Grandma chose 
a double room for you and herself.” 

Carey spoke with calm decision and again her 
uncle looked at her with amazement. 

“But I’ll be getting up early to go out riding. I 
wouldn’t want to wake Grandma. I’d rather have a 
room to myself the way I do at home.” 

“Suit yourself.” 

The clerk went behind the desk for another key. 

C AREY asked where her Grandma’s room was, flew 
up the stairs, rapped softly on the door and with¬ 
out waiting to be answered, opened it and stepped in. 

Mrs. Palmer, fully dressed for supper, was adjust¬ 
ing the shades, raising them a little to let in the air 
which was still warm, but not so hot as it had been 
at midday. 

Hearing the door open, she turned, astonished that 
anyone should enter her room. Carey rushed forward, 
exclaiming, “Oh, Grandma!” and threw her arms 
around her. 

In that instant’s meeting Mrs. Palmer sensed that 
something was all wrong. With what assurance Carey 
had greeted her! How strongly those young arms 
held her! Where was the hesitation, the timidity that 
ought to have been there? Her face went pale. Her 
light grey eyes became stony beneath the fine black 
arches. 

She extricated herself from Carey’s arms abruptly 
and backed away from the girl, smoothing her gown 
as if it had been roughly disarranged by a dog. She 
spoke with biting sarcasm, she made graceful bows, 
she sneered, she put on a scene. 

“Oh, how do you do? Who is this, may I ask? A 
young lady! Quite a grand young lady!” 

The impact of this upon Carey was shattering. She 
felt in her grandmother that rage which seemed to 
well up so easily. It was shocking to discover that 




OUR black mares were in Thunderhead’s band. 
Buck had not been able to get close enough to 
them to identify Jewel by the white mark on 
her forehead, but he had seen Thunderhead 
more than once and also a number of colts. They 
were feeding in the flats of the headwaters of the 
Spindle River. This was a ravine running north and 
south, three or four miles west of Westgate. It was, 
roughly, half a mile wide, between broken mountain 
ridges that converged at the northern end, nearly 
meeting, tfren opening up again. Here would be the 
place to build the corral. It was a natural. The 
mountains which formed the sides of the ravine were 
ready-made wings. Within these, the fence wings 
could be built. Line riders could guard the ridges and 
the southern mouth of the ravine so that the horses 
could not wander away while the corral was being 
built. 

This information was contained in a letter from 


Buck which was waiting for Rob McLaughlin when 
the Goose Bar station wagon drove up to the hotel 
in Westgate late on a hot July afternoon. 

Ken McLaughlin and Carey Marsh jumped out and 
began to unload the suitcases while Rob walked in 
to register. 

Behind the station wagon there drew up the Goose 
Bar truck with Tim driving and Ross Buckley in the 
cab beside him. In the truck were half a dozen of 
the Goose Bar horses. Tim yelled to Ken that he’d 
drive on and find a stable where he could unload 
them. 

Ross was feeling his oats. Coming into a new town 
with half a dozen of Captain McLaughlin’s famous 
hot-bloods in the truck behind him, on a mission of 
such importance as the finding and capturing of the 
outlaw stallion as well as the English filly, was some¬ 
thing to live up to. He hung out the side of the cab, 
swinging his big hat and emitting a succession of 
war whoops. The horses, wild with curiosity to see 
and to smell all these strange new things, thundered 
from one side of the truck to the other, and Big Mo¬ 
hawk, who was only half broken because the Captain 
liked him that way, reared and crashed down again. 


j)UT, now, she was in the lobby of the 
" hotel, clasped in the arms of her 
uncle. He gave her a resounding kiss, and 
put her off and looked at her. 

“Bless my soul, Carey! How I’ve missed 
you! The Blue Moon wasn’t the same 
without you!” 

“Oh, Uncle Beaver, I’m so glad to see 
you!” She flung her arms around him 
again. “I feel as if I’d been away a 
month!” 

“Have you been having a good time? Let 
me look at you!” He studied her again, 
his face becoming more serious as 
he listened to her telling of the wonderful 
time she had been having. “Carey, you’ve 
changed.” 

“Have I, Uncle Beaver?” 

“My word!” He looked at her, turned 
her around, seized her shoulders. “Why, 
child alive! You’re a different girl. Carey, 


Soon the mares realized they were being 
driven, and fear ran through the entire herd. 
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WYOMING- 


PART FIVE OF A SERIAL 


this was still there as it always had been. She had 
forgotten it in the happy weeks she had been away. 

She stood back, her hands dropping to her sides. 
She was ashamed for her grandmother. 

Mrs. Palmer raised her lorgnette and inspected the 
girl coldly. “But what a costume! You look like a 
stable boy!” 

Carey had made the trip in blue jeans and pink- 
striped shirt. 

“Where is your luggage?” 

“Ken is bringing it up, Grandma.” 

“You will sleep there,” said Mrs. Palmer, pointing 
across the huge room to a second large double bed 
in the other corner. 

C AREY’S heart sank. “Grandma,” she said hesi¬ 
tantly, “you know I expect to get up. early and 
ride out to where the horses are. I think I’d better 
have my own room—” She stopped short. Mrs. 
Palmer sat down very suddenly in a chair by. the 
window and clutched her heart. She leaned her head 
back. Her face was contorted. 

“Oh, Grandma!” It was the frightened child 
speaking again. “Is it your heart? Where are your 
smelling salts?” 

Mrs. Palmer’s head rolled helplessly from one side 
to the other but she motioned with her hand toward 
the bureau and Carey, running across the room, found 
among the toilet things a bottle of smelling salts. 
She held it to her grandmother’s nose, supporting 
her head with the other hand. It began to seem very 
natural. The visit at the Goose Bar Ranch was like a 
remembered dream. 

“There, that’s better.” Mrs. Palmer pushed her 
away, drew a deep breath, and sat up straight. “You 
were saying you wanted to have a room to yourself? 
Very well, then. Perhaps your uncle can find a wom¬ 
an from the village to sleep in here with me. The 
doctor says I must not be alone at night in a strange 
place.” 

“Oh, Grandma! Of course I’ll sleep in here with 
you. I had—sort of forgotten. I didn’t realize you had 
been having heart spells.” 

There were steps in the hall. With surprising 
agility Mrs. Palmer jumped up and went to the door, 
opened it and looked out. It was the hotel clerk and 
Ken, each carrying one of Carey’s big suitcases. The 
clerk was unlocking the door of the room across the 
hall. 

Ken dropped the suitcase he was carrying and 
turned to greet Mrs. Palmer. He was untidy and 



MARY O'HARA 

sweaty but at sight of his long sensitive face and the 
sweetness of his expression Carey had a sudden surge 
of the heart. It was the feeling a prisoner might have 
at sight of one come to set him free. 

“Why, hello, Mrs. Palmer,” he said. 

She ignored his outstretched hand. “How do you 
do, Kenneth. Will you please put Carey’s luggage in 
here.” 

“I thought she was going to have a room to her¬ 
self? She said—” 

“She will sleep in her£, Kenneth.” She swept back 
into the room. Ken glanced at the clerk. They pick¬ 
ed up the cases and followed her in. “Put that big 
one there; the other over here.” She pointed to two 
chairs. 

C AREY met Ken’s eyes. Howard’s eyes were opaque, 
you couldn’t look into them, but Ken’s were like 
deep wells of dark blue. Now, in those depths, she 
saw a sort of shock. He was horrified. Carey wa'hted 
to give him a look which would be a cry for help! 
But this was all wrong! Help for what? 

The suitcases were put down where the old lady 
had indicated. She tipped the clerk and he left the 
room while Ken still stood there, hesitatingly, feeling 
that Carey was in a jam and he ought to find a way 
to help her. 

“I’m going to the stables to see to the horses. 
Would you like to come with me, Carey?” 

“Carey will not be going out again this evening, 
Kenneth,” said Mrs. Palmer, so smoothly, with such 
expert finality that Ken, who had intended to put 
up a fight for Carey, found himself standing outside 
the closed door r marvelling at how he had got there. 
What was it in that old woman that moved other 
people around as if they were chessmen! 

After supper they all sat out on the front verandah. 
A dignified gentleman who spoke with a southern 


accent came up and introduced himself as Ashley 
Gildersleeve, owner of the weekly paper of the town 
of Steamboat Springs. He explained that a valuable 
mare belonging to him named Lady Godiva had 
disappeared the year previous, that there was evi¬ 
dence that Thunderhead had been in the neighbor¬ 
hood and the general opinion was that the white 
stallion had stolen her. Hearing that a search for 
him was on, he had come down to be present at the 
round-up. 

Rob shook hands with him, introduced him to 
the others, pulled up a chair for him beside Mrs. 
Palmer, and Ashley Gildersleeve sat down and prov¬ 
ed himself a very good conversationalist. 

The old lady became very expansive. She chatted 
vivaciously, beginning every remark with some ref¬ 
erence to herself, as “I can assure you, Mr. Gilder¬ 
sleeve, this is quite an experience for me.” Or, “When 
I was a girl in Philadelphia—” 

Mr. Gildersleeve had a habit of gallantry in con¬ 
versation with ladies. When ladies called attention 
to themselves the proper response was a compliment! 
At the first compliment Mrs. Palmer relaxed and 
became expansive. 

Meanwhile Ken and Carey were wandering down 
the street. 

It was an ugly street, crowded for its few blocks 
with gas stations, garages, drug stores, pool room, 
bowling alley, small dry goods and hardware shops. 
On the side streets were the small frame houses be¬ 
longing to the townsfolk. 

Ken and Carey turned into one of these and walked 
under the spreading branches of Chinese elms. 

“Gosh, Carey, it isn’t the way it was at home—that 
you and I could go off for a ride with each other 
whenever we wanted to,” said Ken almost in 
desperation. 

“I KNOW, Ken. Everything has changed.” Carey 

* drew a deep sigh. “But that wasn’t really my life, 
with you and your family. That was your life. My 
life is quite different. A person has to go back to 
his own life.” 

Ken almost choked on the words he wanted to say 
—that her life and his life ought to be together. 
They came to a little bridge and paused, leaning over 
the railing, looking down at the shallow creek. 

“Do you—do you think I’m very—er—possessive, 
Carey?” 

“About what, Ken? Thunderhead? But he’s yours 
—why shouldn’t you be?” Turn to -page 53 
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A fifteen-year de¬ 




velopment project, 
to irrigate 465,000 
acres 

by 

D. W. NASH 


Top : Pothole Coulee where a 
portion of the 466,000 acre-feet 
of storage water will be caught. 

Below : Surveying at the head 
waters of the St. Mary River in 
Glacier National Park, Idaho. 


FARMING BY GRAVITY 


back to 1894. It was not until 1909, however, that the 
Boundary Waters Treaty was finally arranged be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the United States. In the 
treaty it was specifically provided that the waters of 
the Milk and St. Mary Rivers should be treated as 
one unit, for irrigation and power purposes. Thus it is 
that the present development project in southern 
Alberta is called the St. Mary and Milk Rivers De¬ 
velopment; and thus it is also that in the division of 
the waters, Canada gets three-quarters of the water 
of the St. Mary River and the United States three- 
quarters of the water of the Milk River. 

A N irrigation engineer is a person who is skillful in 
persuading water to run down hill when and 
where it is needed for growing crops. That is the 
central point of his skill. He may have to pump water 
from a river to the top of a high bank, so that it 
may flow by gravity from there; or he may build a 
long flume across a dip in the land so that the water 
for irrigation may be able to flow from one side of 
the depression to the other. It may be more desirable 
to construct huge siphons from points on the sides 
of valleys and run them down into the valley and up 
the other side to some point a little lower than 
where the siphon begins, in order to get the water 
across. Nevertheless, his object is always the same: 
To persuade the water to run down hill to the place 
where it is needed, at the right time. 

Getting it there at the right time creates added 
difficulties. Practically all irrigation water is run¬ 
off, either of melted snow or rainfall. Naturally this 
run-off water accumulates in early spring, whereas 
the growing crops need it in the summer. The irriga¬ 
tion engineer, therefore, must devise some means of 
holding it back and storing it until needed; and he 
must also be able to find a storage place, from which 
Turn to page 51 


O UT in sunny, southern Alberta, they like to do 
things in a big way. They have the only 
Social Credit government in the world. They 
have more and brighter sunshine (with less 
heat) than anywhere else in Canada. They can look 
westward and see more mountains than anyone else. 
They own the only honest-to-goodness Chinook winds 
in Canada. They have more and bigger stampedes than 
anyone else. Their hats are bigger. They have more ir¬ 
rigated land than anyone else, as well as more ranches 
and sugar-beet factories. Who could doubt, then, that 
they are better publicists than anyone else? No one, 
surely, but to prove the mat¬ 
ter beyond question, they pro¬ 
pose, within the next year or 
so, to bury an entire village 
beneath 90 feet of water. 

Fortunately, they won’t car¬ 
ry the matter to the extreme. 

The 100 or so people who live 
in the village now will be al¬ 
lowed and assisted to get out. 

You see, the village lies in 
the valley of the St. Mary 
River; and in the interests of 
a bigger and better Alberta, 
the St. Mary River is to be 
dammed up so that several 
hundred thousand more acres 
of southern Alberta land can 
be irrigated. 

The whole project will take 
14 or 15 years to complete 
and the cost will average . 
around a million dollars per 
year. Probably more, in fact, 
because the estimates were 
based on 1939 and 1940 
prices, and any farmer who 
has tried to build a barn or 
a granary knows that costs 

have gone up now until they hurt. However, the good 
folk of Alberta won’t have to take the entire burden, 
because, for a number of reasons, the Dominion gov¬ 
ernment (although no final agreement has yet been 
completed) is expected to bear about half the total 
cost of construction and the government of Alberta 
the other half. After the project is developed it is 


Hutterite mother and child. 


expected that the cost of maintenance and operation 
can be charged to the land that is irrigated. The full 
and official name of the project is The St. Mary and 
Milk Rivers Development, formerly called the Leth¬ 
bridge Southeast Project. 

P ROBABLY the Hutterite village could have re¬ 
mained above water for several more years had 
it not been for the fact that the water in both of 
these rivers is international water. That is to say, 
both rivers originate in the United States and flow 
into Canada, which gives both countries a claim to 
them. The St. Mary River 
rises in Idaho, in Glacier 
National Park, flows north¬ 
easterly across the interna¬ 
tional boundary and joins 
the Oldman River south of 
Lethbridge. Into the St. Mary 
River empties the run-off 
water from 1,328 square miles 
of land, of which 831 square 
miles are in Canada. Also, 
measurements over a long 
period of years have estab¬ 
lished the fact that the av¬ 
erage amount of water car¬ 
ried past a given point by 
the St. Mary River each year 
would be enough to cover 611,- 
300 acres of land with water 
a foot deep. 

The Milk River rises in 
Montana, just about south of 
Cardston, Alberta. It has two 
branches t o begin with, 
which enter Canada about 
20 miles apart, but meet in 
Township 2, Range 18. From 
here the Milk River flows 
eastward in Canada, and en¬ 
ters Montana again about 100 miles east. Canada has 
no interest in waters rising in the United States 
after the Milk River re-enters Montana, but above 
that point the river drains 2,514 square miles of ter¬ 
ritory, and its average annual flow is 116,000 acre-feet. 

The distribution of boundary waters between Can¬ 
ada and the United States has a long history, going 
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“And don’t forget, there is Helga” 
laughed Olaf Bjornson. “One does not 
quarrel with the man who will soon be 
his father-in-law. Oh, no!” 

“Let Pedar hear that,” said Nils, “and 
you will be looking for a new job. Now, 
hand me that sledge, Olaf, and bend your 
back.” 

They turned to their work, slicing the 
sand with smooth strokes of their shovels, 
spreading the binder of hay and fitting 
the face boards. Old Pedar stamped to a 
position behind them and watched. But 
his eyes drifted constantly to Big Steve, 
and there was anger in those eyes, and a 
trace of fear. 


T HE job was nearly over. They had 
reached the sixty-foot level and were 
building the last set. A few more hours 
and they would pack their tools and move 
on. But on the next job Pedar Ulvestad 
might not be boss shorer. He was old—too 
old for the work he was doing, and he 
knew it. When he was gone Big Steve 
would have his place. Big Steve would run 
the gang. And Old Pedar must be content 
to sit at home. The thought twisted his 
hands into fists. 

To sit at home—an old man—through 
with work. And as though that were not 
enough, he would be alone. For Helga would be gone, 
beautiful Helga, who had grown to look so like the 
mother she had lost. She would be Steve’s wife, liv¬ 
ing in Steve’s home, cooking for him, mending, clean¬ 
ing his house, just as she was now doing for Pedar. 

Big Steve calling to see his little girl. How he had 
laughed at that. The men of the gang had laughed, 
too. They laughed at the awkward efforts of the long- 
armed, gangling youngster who was learning his 
trade. But their laughter held a grudging admiration 
for the strength that was in those long arms, 
strength that was soon to be matched with a skill 
surpassing their own. And there was a coldness in 
Steve’s eyes that soon turned their laughter to 
respect. 

Old Pedar remembered the first time those eyes 
were directed at him. He had called Big Steve to ac¬ 
count for a mistake made by Nils. Steve accepted the 
rebuke, saying nothing to put the blame where it 
belonged. He had merely looked at Pedar. And the 
chill in that look roused a fury in the boss shorer. 
He had cursed Steve, told him he was cold, too cold 
to be a shorer. 

But there was none better than Steve, and Pedar 
was forced to admit it. He would have fired Steve 
except that he prided himself upon his fairness. He 
could not discharge a man for no reason. Steve had 
never given him a reason. His work was done with a 
methodical precision that left 
no room for errors. . . And 

it was the same with his woo- 
ing of Helga. 


BORDEN CHASE 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM SIMPKINS 


timber was in their very blood. It was part 
of them. 

When there was shoring to be done it was 
these blond, light-eyed giants who were called 
upon to handle the timber. Einar and Jon 
Havdan, six feet in their woollen socks; Alex 
and Olaf Bjornson, men who handled a 
crosscut saw as though it were a bow to be 
drawn across a fiddle; Gunnar, Nils, and 
young Martin Skeie, who could twirl an 
eight-pound sledge about his head so fast it 
looked like a spinning wagon wheel; these 
were the men of the shoring gang, and their 
boss was Pedar Ulvestad—Old Pedar. 

Each and every one was a tommer-mand. 
Some from the Trondheim lumber district, 
some from Levanger and Stenjaer, and others from 
far-off Bodo and Alkavare in the distant north 
country. 

Yes, when there was shoring to be done, it was 
Old Pedar and his north-country giants who did the 
job. Bringing their inherent knowledge of timber 
into play, they skilfully braced and held the sides of 
the pit in place. 

Tough, resinous face boards, their joints packed 
with hay, formed a resisting wall to keep back the 
sand. Not like builders starting from a firm founda¬ 
tion and working upward, but starting from the top 
and building down, that was the way these men 
worked. Soft-wood stringers and braces, hard-wood 
wedges, heavy timber for stretchers—all contributed 
their resistance to the thrust of the sand. 

Set with the care and delicate precision that 
watchmakers use in the assemblage of a timepiece, 
these timbers were guided into place by the men of 
Old Pedar's gang. Each separate stick of wood must 
bear its share of the weight. And as to its strength 
and fitness for the job, that was for Old Pedar to 
decide. 

“Hi, Stian!” he called to a man who crouched be¬ 
low one section of the wall. “Where did you get that 
brace?” 


Steve*s hands were now on it . Suddenly he called an order . 


T HE excavation had reached a depth of sixty 
feet. Long-necked derricks and cranes stretch¬ 
ed their gaunt arms out and over the pit. Steel- 
jawed scoops swung at the end of long cables, 
falling swiftly to bite at the sand and carry it aloft. 
Hoist engines snorted and gasped, sending up spirals 
of steam. Heavy trucks backed onto the loading 
platforms, trembled with the weight of sand that 
dumped from the scoops, and rolled out into the 
stream of traffic moving past the construction job. 

At the street level all was noise and confusion. 
Men cursed. Men shouted. They milled about, each 
intent upon his own work and oblivious of the work 
of others. A dozen tongues and a dozen dialects 
brought Babel to mid-town New York. 

Below, at the base of four sheer walls of timber, 
worked the shorers. They worked quietly. There was 
no confusion here. There was no noise. For they 
were the men of Pedar Ulvestad’s gang, and Old 
Pedar had no use for bunglers. Each of his men must 
be a tommer-mand—a timberman whose trade was a 
heritage. 

He walked slowly through the ankle-deep sand of 
the pit—watching, always watching. His gnarled 
hands ran softly over each stick of timber before it 
was used. They were huge hands, strong hands, with 
long, spatulate fingers, broken and misshapen, but 
very capable. And in them was that indefinite, in¬ 
tangible thing called, for lack of a better name, the 
feel of timber. 


» 'THREE nights each week the 
1 tall, blond shorer called 
at the home of Pedar Ulvestad. 
Each time he asked permis¬ 
sion to sit and talk with 
Helga, and if they went walk¬ 
ing it was never past tep 
o’clock when they returned. 
If Pedar dismissed Steve with 
an angry shout, there never 
was an answer. And this 
stolid, dispassionate courtship 
had driven old Pedar to des- 

Now this cold persistence 
had achieved its end. Helga 
had told him she would marry 
Steve. And Mr. Johnston, the 
superintendent of the shoring company, had sug¬ 
gested that Old Pedar needed a rest. Rest! What 
did he need of rest? Oh, it was true the ladders 
seemed long and steep at the excavations. The tools 
were heavier to handle. And at night, when he sat 
with his pipe, there was always pains across his back 
and up through his shoulders. But that did not mean 
he was through. Far from it. He still knew timber, 
knew more about it than any other man in the 
business. Did Johnston expect Steve Krogvik to fill 
his place? Did he think that a man with no blood in 
his veins could have the feel of timber? 

Old Pedar snorted his disgust as he walked slowly 
along beneath the towering wall. His men were 
moving back now, they had finished their work with 
the face boards and it was time to knock out the 
temporary braces and transfer the weight onto a 
huge timber that acted as the key. This was the 
moment on each job that Pedar enjoyed. The thrill 
of it never left him in all the Turn to page 47 


B IG Steve Krogvik straightened from his work. He 
brushed the sand from his knees and there was 
tolerance in his smile as he faced Old Pedar. His 
eyes were like those of the older man, wide and deep- 
set, but their coloring was peculiar. Light blue, yet 
not truly a blue, they were closer to being grey. His 
shoulders were wide as Pedar’s, and he, too, was 
well over six feet. 

“It has just come down from above,” he answered. 
“Have I told you to use it?” said Old Pedar. 

“In truth, you have not.” Big Steve spoke with 
that odd twist so typical of the north-country man. 
His English was good but stilted, and occasionally 
there was an interjection of his mother tongue. 

“But you have used it, eh?” 

“Why not, Pedar? It is good timber.” 

“It is for me to say that it is good timber,” said 
Old Pedar. “Or have you already taken my job as 
boss shorer?” 

The other men of the gang used their tools lightly 
that they might listen. And there were smiles on the 
faces of most. Once again Old Pedar was having it 
out with Steve Krogvik, calling him to account, put¬ 
ting him in his place. 

“Why does he stand for it?” whispered Gunnar. 
“He is young,” answered Nils. “The gang will soon 
be his. Pedar cannot go on forever, and Stian is 
wise to smile.” 


G ENERATIONS of Norse ancestors had contributed 
to the skill that was in these hands. Blond¬ 
haired giants with light blue eyes had toiled in the 
northern forests of the old country, felling and 
hauling the tall, straight firs. Their sons and their 
sons’ children had skilfully shaped and placed the 
timbers in far-off shipbuilding yards whence came 
the galleys of the vikings. Century after century the 
men of this north country hewed and molded the 
monarchs of the forests, until the feel and sense of 
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NEBRASKA TESTS ALL TRACTORS 




W HEN a farmer contemplates buying a tractor 
he wants to know how much pulling power 
it will have on the drawbar, and for belt 
work. He needs information on the amount 
of fuel it will use in an hour, and as to whether it 
will develop as much horsepower in the field as it is 
rated by the manufacturer. Information on these 
points is available from his dealer, but he may wish 
to check the dealer’s data against tests made by an 
independent agency. Such a check is possible by re¬ 
ferring to the Nebraska tests, as a great many prairie 
farmers know. 

Lincoln is the home of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture, where these tests are made. Administra¬ 
tive work in connection with the tests is done in a 
special building, which also contains equipment for 
making belt tests. The track where the drawbar tests 
are made lies just to the west of the building. The 
tests are under the supervision of the Agricultural 
Engineering Department. 

L. F. Larsen is the man who has all the answers 
about the tractor tests. Formerly an agricultural en¬ 
gineer in the Extension Department, he was placed 
in charge of the tests two 
years ago. No testing was 
done after 1941 until last 
year. 

“The law passed in 1919 
by the Nebraska legisla¬ 
ture, making provision for 
these tests,” Mr. Larsen 
explained, “was enacted to 
protect the farmers who 


Above : Centre is 
the instrument 
car especially de¬ 
signed and built 
at the Nebraska 
College of Agri¬ 
culture, for test¬ 
ing tractors. Un¬ 
der test is a Can¬ 
adian-made Cock- 
shutt tractor. 


were buying tractors, against unscrupulous man¬ 
ufacturers. In 1918 and 1919 many poor tractors were 
made. My own dad paid $1,600 for one, and never 
got more than 400 or 500 hours use from it. 

“One farmer went into politics and was elected to 
the legislature for the avowed purpose of sponsoring 
legislation requiring tractors to be tested before they 
could be sold. He pushed a law through the legisla¬ 
ture during his first year of office.” 


B 


RIEFLY, the provisions of the law are: 


Nebraska shall be tested and passed upon by a 
board of three engineers under State University 
management. 

That each company, dealer, or individual offering 
a tractor for sale in Nebraska shall have a permit 
issued by the State Railway Commission. The permit 
will be issued after a stock tractor of the model 
offered has been tested at the University and its 
performance compared with the claims made for it 
by the manufacturer. Five hundred dollars is the fee 
charged a manufacturer for each test. 


By J. T. EWING 


Exhaustive tests of all tractor 
models sold in the State 
guarantee reliability 
to farm buyers 




m 






■ 


mu 


Inside the Testing Laboratory , all tractor belt tests are conducted 
Here a Diesel tractor is being proven • 


That a service station with full supply of replace¬ 
ment parts for each model of tractor shall be main¬ 
tained within the confines of the State and within 
reasonable shipping distance of customers. 

Though the law was formally enacted on July 15, 
1919, the Agricultural Engineering Department was 
not ready to make the required tests until 1920. It 
tested 65 tractors in that year, a record which has 
never been surpassed, or even approached. The near¬ 
est they came was in 1936, when 28 were tested, and 
in 1940 when the total was 27. 

“Although our testing season officially begins on 
April 1, we seldom get started until sometime in 
May,” said Mr. Larsen. “This year was so wet that 
we did not start till mid-May. We want track condi¬ 
tions to be uniform for all tests, and so do the 
manufacturers. After completion of the tests, a de¬ 
tailed report is sent to the manufacturer. Mimeo¬ 
graphed copies of each report are available at five 
cents each to anyone requesting them. Upon pay¬ 
ment of one dollar, a copy of each test report made 
during the year will be sent out as they are 
available.” 

When a tractor is received for test, fresh 
oil is placed in the crankcase first. It must 
bear the S.A.E. number specified in the ap¬ 
plication for test and is selected by the 
manufacturer’s representative (present all 
through the test), from any brand available 
locally. Weight of the oil before and after 
the test is noted. 

Fuel oil, and water used during the test are 
carefully weighed. Weight is based on the 
weight of each per gallon at 60 degrees Fah¬ 
renheit. Fuel used is the lowest grade recommended by 
the manufacturer for use in that particular tractor. 
For instance, if the application states that the trac¬ 
tor will operate on gasoline, tractor fuel and distil¬ 
late, it is distillate that is used. Gasoline used is of 
the lowest commercial grade available, except when 
the manufacturer specifies that a premium grade is 
essential to the successful operation of the engine. 

T HE pride and joy of the testing department is tne 
instrument car, designed and built in the tractor¬ 
testing laboratory. It was used first in 1940. Almost 
air-tight, it contains nearly all the recording in¬ 
struments used in the drawbar tests, and permits the 
engine speed of the tractor under test to be in¬ 
creased or decreased. The tractor load also can be 
varied at will. Two small gear pumps, mounted in 
the car and driven by the rear wheels through two 
reversed transmissions, provide drawbar load for 
small garden-type tractors. They also permit 
small variations in the loads of larger trac¬ 
tors when a certain r.p.m. of the engine is 
being sought. 

Most of the load, when a larger tractor is 
being tested, is provided by an old McCor- 
mick-Deering 15-30 tractor. A gear-type pump 
is mounted on the platform and driven by a 
roller chain from a special sprocket which 
replaces the brake pulley. The discharge line 
of the pump is carried up and forward to 
valves mounted on the top of the radiator. 
These valves may be closed or opened to 
increase or decrease the amount of power 
Turn to page 31 
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B OTH birds were alert, having 
heard the boy’s snow-crunching 
approach across the tundra flats. 
The female stayed on the bulky nest, 
while the gleaming white male rear¬ 
ed impressively tall on his guard knoll 
and regarded the intruder with fierce 
eyes. 

Ikalo, the Eskimo boy, came to an 
abroupt halt on the ridge top. 

“It’s Qu-yuk,” he cried. “Qu-yuk the Whistling 
Swan! And his mate is sitting on a new-built nest in 
which there will be large and tasty eggs.” 

With a shout the lad charged down the slope, 
eager to plunder the swans’ treasure. The yell startled 
the birds; they withdrew to the pond waters in front 
of their high-piled nest. But they did not fly off as 
Ikalo expected. Instead, they swam in agitated 
circles a short distance out from shore and loudly 
protested this violation of their home territory. The 
female or “pen” swan was heavy with a final egg, 
ready to deposit amongst the four others resting in 
the hollow scooped out of the top of the massive 
heap of moss and grass and beach debris she had so 
laboriously collected. Suddenly she swam back to 
the shore and waddled onto the nest mound again. 
By this time the boy was only a few yards away, but 
that did not deter the pen. She climbed on the top 
of her nest and stood there, uttering a hissing chal¬ 
lenge. At this, the male bird, or “cob,” hurried to join 
her on the land. He arched his great wings over his 
back and stretched out his black beak, gaping it 
towards the human. 

Ikalo stopped in surprise. 

“Aha!” he gloated. “Swan meat is never tender, 
but it will be a change from fish ris-ht now.” 

The lad crouched a little, becoming stealthy as he 
drew near the nest. The female had resettled herself 
on the eggs, anxious to protect them from the chill 
of the northland weather. Occasionally she hissed 
softly, uneasily turned her head as she watched the 
skulking approach of the boy. Her mate stayed on 
the shoreline, uttering his alarm-note over and over. 


The swan climbed on top of the 
nest and stood there hissing. 
Her mate hurried to join her, 
great wings arching over his 
back , his black beak threaten¬ 
ing the advancing Eskimo. 


arc as he advanced and caught hold of Qu-yuk’s 
wing. » 

“Mine!” yelled Ikalo. 

The swan’s hard beak stabbed out, biting on the 
clutching fingers. At the same time the female’s 
wings battered at the boy. 

“A-yee!” cried Ikalo. 

He sought to make his grip more secure, but the 
cob kept biting savagely and soon the female’s beak 
joined the excited attack. Blood spurted from the 
wounds, and seeing it, the boy released his hold to 
save his hand from further punishment. At that in¬ 
stant both pairs of wings chanced to strike in unison 
and the Eskimo boy, half pushed and half tripped, 
fell to the ground. Quickly the birds pressed their 
advantage, stabbing out with their beaks in repeated 
thrusts as they hissed their anger. 

Ikalo kicked and squirmed and jerked himself clear 
of their attack, suddenly terrified by their ferocity. 
He jumped to his feet, howling with pain. Next mo¬ 
ment he was racing across the hollow and Up the 
slope. 

O NCE on the crest, the boy paused to catch his 
sobbing breath and to wipe off the tears. Tears! 
From Ikalo, the son of Paksaw the Hunter! He 
scowled down at the victorious swans, now quiet 
again though watching the lad with vigilant eyes. 
The female climbed to her nest, her beak questing 
briefly over the four eggs. Then she settled herself 
for the duty of completing the clutch while her mate 
stood warily on guard. 

“I’ll come back!” Ikalo promised, shaking a fist, 
“Oh, yes—I’ll come back again. Qu-yuk!” 

He started the long walk across the melting snows 
of the flat land, back to his family’s camp beside the 
icy sea. Turn to page 34 


How Ikalo the Eskimo boy 
came to respect and admire 
a swan's fighting heart 


“Now!” cried Ikalo, rushing forward with hands 
outstretched. 

Qu-yuk's mate jerked herself beyond the lad’s 
reach, half falling from the nest structure. The boy 
circled the mound, shouting as he gleefully closed 
on the land-awkward bird. But before his fingers 
could fasten on the swan’s long neck to choke the 
life from her, huge wings threshed out and brushed 
his hands aside. The unexpected strength in those 
feathered weapons made Ikalo pause, and in that 
moment the male swan reached the scene and stood 
ready to do battle. 


“'THE big one himself!” cried Ikalo, making a grab 
* for the eighteen-pound bird. 

Two pairs of wings flailed out. Instinctively the 
boy flung up an arm, crouching behind its protecting 


Hungry foxes prowled 
along the shore. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE TILLENIUS 
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The Outlook 

Farmers know that the larger the proportion 
of their crops and livestock which must find a 
market in other countries, the more these out¬ 
side markets will determine their own levels of 
income. Western Canadian farmers as much as 
any other farming group, are interested in the 
prospects for export markets. For important 
products such as wheat, bacon and cattle, it is 
the surplus production of the prairie provinces 
which provides all of the Canadian export sur¬ 
plus and some of the domestic supply as well. 

Ever since the close of the war there has been 
a feeling of uncertainty in the minds of farmers 
as to how long it would be before the supply of 
wheat and other products would catch up with 
demand, and farmers be threatened again with 
ruinous prices. 

It is now clearer than it has been at any time 
since 1939 that the demand will continue for 
longer than had been anticipated. The general 
report of the Committee on European Economic 
Co-operation, which is the result of a ten weeks 
study by representatives of 16 European coun¬ 
tries meeting in Paris, contains some carefully 
calculated estimates as to prospective food sup¬ 
plies until June 30, 1951. These countries have a 
combined population of 270 million. 

“Food is the first essential,” says the 
report, “and agriculture is the most im¬ 
portant single form of economic activity 
in the participating countries and in 
Western Germany. In terms of total 
human effort, more must be accomplish¬ 
ed in this field than in any other. The 
population in this area in 1951 will be 
about 11 per cent above pre-war, and 
restoration of pre-war agricultural out¬ 
put can therefore be no more than the 
first stage in a longer-term program.” 

Specifically, the governments of these sixteen 
countries do not expect, even by the middle of 
1951, to reach the level of pre-war per capita con¬ 
sumption, for the area as a whole. Consumption 
per person of bread grains, sugar, meat and fats 
will be below pre-war (1934-38) in each case. 
“Even in 1951,” the report continues, “cereal con¬ 
sumption will still be far below prewar.” This, 
too, is in spite of the fact that the figures “as¬ 
sume full success of the agricultural program.” 
Livestock and meat production will be even 
slower to recover, because feed grains for live¬ 
stock must give place to bread grains for people. 

This probable continuation of a fairly strong 
demand during the next four years is, of course, 
no guarantee of continued high prices. Never¬ 
theless, in a sane and thinking world it should 
be a protection against prices that are unrea¬ 
sonably low. It is clearly not in the interest of 
countries undamaged by war and vitally inter¬ 
ested in exports, either to keep Europe from 
producing for lack of food, or to keep her from 
food for lack of dollars. It would seem reasonable 
to expect that while we may experience reces¬ 
sions and difficulties, the forward outlook both 
for demand and prices should be favorable. 


Experiment 

The post-war world is beset with problems in 
great variety and of much perplexity. Politically, 
the great powers are at sixes and sevens; but 
even more tragic and disturbing are the unfore- 
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seen effects of the war on the production, trade 
and commerce of the western world. Food and 
work are the basis of the contentment and pros¬ 
perity of the world’s people. Without both in good 
measure, people are unhappy, trade languishes, 
and the exchange of goods and services between 
countries falls out of balance. 

Farmers in all countries where surplus food is 
produced are dependent for their prosperity on 
the maintenance of an approximate balance of 
trade. In past years they have suffered also from 
lack of stability in farm prices. This is especially 
true of the western farmer, who grows all of 
Canada’s export wheat, under climatic condi¬ 
tions that are, to say the least, difficult and un¬ 
predictable. 

These, in broad outline, are the facts which 
led 'the Canadian Government to enter into an 
arrangement with the British Government for 
the sale of stated quantities of wheat to Britain 
over a four-year period, known as the Canada- 
United Kingdom Wheat Agreement. Canada’s 
object was to secure a stabilized wheat price in 
a period of post-war uncertainty. Britain’s ob¬ 
ject was to guarantee her food supply under the 
same circumstances. It was, and is, an experi¬ 
ment in stabilized food distribution on a large 
international scale, the result of which cannot 
be known until after July 31, 1950. In the mean¬ 
time, however, high open market prices ruling 
on world markets in a period of great food scar¬ 
city, have led to much argument, pro and con, 
as to the merits of the agreement. Farm or¬ 
ganizations for the most part have supported 
the agreement for its promise of stability, but 
individually, many farmers have not known 
what to think. 

What the farmer thinks is what counts. It is 
his wheat and his money that is being sacrificed 
now in the hope of long-term gain. He is even 
willing to sacrifice something for stability; but 
if, as anticipated, Europe’s cereal scarcity con¬ 
tinues until the crop of 1950 is harvested, he 
may be called on to sacrifice more than he feels 
would be fair and just. 

Some weeks before the two-dollar price for 
the crop of 1948 was negotiated, The Country 
Guide determined to ascertain from subscribers 
just what prairie farmers were thinking about 
the agreement. Elsewhere in this issue the re¬ 
sults of this survey are examined. They show a 
preponderance of hostile opinion as of Septem¬ 
ber, both toward the current price and the prices 
then in prospect for the last two years of the 
contract. The 1948 price now negotiated has 
doubtless done something to allay unrest, though 
the effect of the increase has perhaps been off¬ 
set to some extent by the higher open market 
prices which have been recorded since the end of 
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the crop year, and by the removal of the ceilings 
on coarse grains. What does seem clear is that 
Britain must agree to a still higher grice for the 
crop of 1949 than for 1948, if farmers generally 
are to be satisfied that the experiment has been 
worth while to them. 


Remove the Hurdle 

What is developing into an annual hurdle for 
market livestock in the fall months was sur¬ 
mounted on October 26, when all strike-bound 
meat packing plants resumed operation. The 
Swift Canadian Company, whose employees 
struck on August 27, made a firm agreement 
with the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, which, as to wage increases, was retro¬ 
active to August 1. Canada Packers and Burns & 
Co., whose negotiations with the Union were 
broken off September 8, agreed with the Union 
on a formula for the resumption of work, pend¬ 
ing arbitration by Mr. Justice McTague, of On¬ 
tario. Meanwhile, the 14,000 members of the 
Union were permitted to tie up a $500 million 
industry for eight weeks, force a reduction in the 
British food ration (to the support of which this 
country is committed by contract), defy the law 
of six provinces while holding the Dominion 
Government powerless to intervene, and threat¬ 
en with serious monetary loss and inconvenience, 
scores of thousands of farmers having livestock 
ready for market. In the end, the increased wages 
and other costs of the strike will come largely, 
if not entirely, from the pockets of Canadian 
farmers. 

This annual raid on the goodwill of the Cana¬ 
dian public by the meat packing industry must 
be brought to an end. It will be brought to an end 
when farmers and the public generally make it 
clear to governments that they have had enough 
of it; and when it is realized that prevention of 
illegal strikes does not mean elimination of the 
strike as a labor weapon. The Canadian public 
is sympathetic to collective bargaining and is 
willing to have disputes between labor and 
management settled ultimately by strikes, where 
necessary, but its sympathy would be muddle- 
headed indeed if it extended to open defiance of 
the law. 

Law-breaking, as it happened, was the crux 
of the recent strike. When the workers struck in 
defiance of provincial laws requiring conciliation 
proceedings before strikes begin, they wiped the 
record clean of any need for public interest in 
the merits of the dispute, until they resumed 
work. The law must come first; otherwise govern¬ 
ment is ridiculed. In this instance government 
was woefully ineffective; first, because with 
labor law in the hands of the provinces, the uni¬ 
formity necessary for the regulation of industry- 
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Wide strikes is lacking; second, because only six 
of the provinces provide compulsory conciliation 
machinery; and third, because the spectacle is 
ludicrous and unedifying of Ministers of the 
Crown scurrying across country to attend con¬ 
ferences and plead with the guilty parties to 
stop breaking the law. Common sense would seem 
to indicate a change in jurisdiction, whereby a 
nation-wide strike would automatically fall to 
the Dominion Government. In the event that 
this simple solution should not suit one or more 
of the provinces, which may be the case, indivi¬ 
dual provinces must then rely on a strengthen¬ 
ing of their own intestinal fortitude to put the 
public interest first and, either co-operatively or 
singly, see to it that practice is in line with the 
law. 

The Goal 

When President Truman decided to call the 
Congress of the United States into special session 
on November 17, to consider special measures 
for halting the spiral of inflation and to provide 
$580 million of urgent relief for Europe, the first 
step was taken toward a definite formulation of 
what has become known as the Marshall Plan. 
There is actually no plan as yet, beyond the 
much-discussed idea advanced by Secretary of 
State Marshall in a speech made in June. He 
said that before outside aid could be provided to 
Europe for the reconstruction of her industry 
and the re-establishment of her trade, Europe 
herself must undertake the maximum of self- 
help, and provide a clear outline of her needs. 
Sixteen governments, on the initiative of Britain 
and France, have presented such an outline, 
estimating their overall trade deficit (primarily 
with the United States), at eight billion dollars 
in 1948 and 22.4 billion dollars to the end of 1951, 
by which time approximate balance in trade 
may be achieved. 

The total includes the amount necessary for 
western Germany, as well as for the dependent 
territories of the countries concerned. It is 
significant that an estimated $15.81 billions will 
be the deficit with the United States, and $5.97 
billions with the rest of the American continent. 
However, the problem is essentially one of a 
shortage of United States dollars, which means 
that the Congress must either provide Europe 
with almost the entire amount of credit she 
needs, or see her own export trade suffer for lack 
of dollars in Europe to pay for United States 
goods. Failure to provide the necessary aid would 
also work strongly against the. possibility of a 
successful International Trade Organization, 
the proposal for which was sponsored by the 
United States, and a draft charter for which will 
be considered at a United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment meeting this month 
at Havana. The Congress will deal only with 
immediate relief needs at the special session and 
will defer consideration of a long-term plan 
until the new year. 

Canada has a vital interest in any plan evolved. 
We customarily enjoy a favorable balance of 
trade with Europe, which we use to meet a trade 
deficit with the United States. At present Europe 
cannot pay us fully in either goods or U.S. dol¬ 
lars. Nevertheless, we must find a billion dollars 
to meet our current trade deficit with the United 
States. Finance Minister Abbott has intimated 
that we can carry on for about a year before our 
reserves run out, but meanwhile we are not in a 
position to aid Europe more than we have done, 
unless we can very substantially increase our 
exports to the United States. Indeed the govern¬ 
ment may have announced by the time this is 
read, the steps which it proposes to take. The 
United States, therefore, because of her enorm¬ 
ous productive capacity and comparative self- 
sufficiency, must bear the monetary burden of 
world trade recovery which centres in Europe. 
Despite the political wrangling incidental to a 
presidential election, it is inconceivable that aid 
on a generous scale will be withheld. Self-in¬ 
terest, enlightened or otherwise, will dictate a 
favorable decision. The goal is peace, and only 
the United States is able to make the decisive 
contribution. 


PEACE T01UER 


I F we don’t get socialism by the front door in 
Canada, it looks as if it is going to reach 
here through the back door. In other words, 
if it doesn’t come from M. J. Coldwell, CCF 
leader, because he wants to give Canada so¬ 
cialism, it will come from Mackenzie King, not 
because he wants to give it to us, but because 
he cannot do anything else. 

I can stand here on Parliament Hill and point 
to three straws—three very important straws—- 
in the wind. First of all, the United States has 
called for Eggless Thursday. Second, Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Under Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, has said in a speech that Can¬ 
ada was reviewing the control situation. Third¬ 
ly, John Bracken, Progressive Conservative 
leader, in a New Brunswick by-election speech, 
urged the restoration of flour subsidies. Now in 
the first place, if the United States wants an 
Eggless Thursday, this in effect is a form of 
rationing, and therefore regimentation. Regi¬ 
mentation is a controlled economy, and con¬ 
trolled economy is socialism. Ergo, the United 
States, the last rampart of private enterprise, 
is revealing a crack in the rampart. And what 
should be the thin edge of the wedge into that 
rampart but an egg! 

I can skip over St. Laurent lightly, except to 
say that if he was thinking out loud about 
controls, he must be reflecting something he 
heard in cabinet. In a word, it was at least 
discussed, even if it is not yet government 
policy. What does interest me is John Bracken’s 
right-about-face. I can remember Bracken, and 
all the Progressive Conservative stalwarts, ham¬ 
mering away all last winter at controls. Day 
after day, they rose in their places and intoned 
the same old theme song, the chorus of which 
was: “Controls must go.” True, they changed 
their tune after Easter. The reason they were 
so eloquently wordless on the subject of con¬ 
trols was that when they went home for the 
Easter recess, they were told by their con¬ 
stituents—and how they were told—that they 
had been making fools of themselves, and that 
the people wanted controls. The Little Man 
wanted more, not less, controls. 

But the voice of Big Business in the Tory 
party still had plenty to say, and the PC’s 
sniped at controls pretty well through the latter 
end of the session. Now we hear that John 
Bracken is urging a return to subsidies. Well, 
subsidies are controls, and controls, as we said 
before, are but the hand maidens of socialism. 

MOW I am not saying that socialism is good, 
^ or it is bad. But if the Progressive Conserva¬ 
tives have gone so far as to recommend a pinch 
of socialism here and there, what are we com¬ 
ing to? It almost sounds like a world where 
hens crow and roosters lay eggs. I suggest that 
if the Tories themselves in a by-election in a 
speech thought out carefully in Ottawa by the 
Stratospheric Thinkers advocate return to 
controls, they have sensed that there is no 
other way. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King has always 
tried to steer straight down the middle. That is 
to say, he sought to avoid the Scylla of social¬ 
ism as equally as he sailed clear of the Charyb- 
dis of Toryism. His policies have been called 
weak, he has been accused of lack of strong 
direction, and he has been damned as being 
guilty of 57 different varieties of negation. But 
usually, it was this watered-down policy that 
ended up by satisfying the Canadian people— 
admittedly often, in a negative sort of way. 
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off that jumping jack pole, you are headed 
away from it. Well, King’s policy of. going down 
the middle has to have flexible lines too, since 
the Magnetic Pole of expediency shifts more 
than the one we have up north. It will there¬ 
fore be no trick for him to shift a little towards 
socialism. 

For years now. Mr. King has been stealing the 
pants off his political opponents, and not only 
has he the nerve to put them on, but he has 
the gall to preen himself before the mirror of 
the Canadian people as to how well they fit. 
The public, usually more satisfied to see him 
wearing them than the others wearing said 
duds, nod back lukewarmly, and let it go at 
that. 

I do not think anybody would seriously argue 
that we shall have more socialism in the world 
before we have less. Private enterprise is a 
luxury which we can only enjoy when there is 
enough to go round. When there is not enough, 
we usually adopt rationing. On a national scale, 
this is government control, or if you like, so¬ 
cialism. It looks as if we are in for a spell of 
what I shall call not enough to go around. 
Either we let some people starve, and plunge 
Europe into Dark Ages II, or we help. Canada 
most likely will help. 

IT was Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
* Finance, who, when he returned from Britain, 
said Canada had long since invoked its Little 
Marshall Plan, and had been leading the world 
in help to Europe. No one supposes we are going 
to quit now. I have the feeling then, that we 
are due for some socialism. 

Such is the confidence the Canadian people 
have in King—or putting it the other way, such 
is the confidence they have not got in anybody 
else—that the chances are that the voters will 
prefer Mackenzie King socialism to Coldwell 
socialism, or if you like, John Bracken socialism, 
whatever that might be. It is not perhaps that 
they love King so much, but as Hamlet says, it 
is a case of clinging to the ills we know rather 
than the “ills we know not 
of.” We are kind of used to 
King, and looking at this // 

from an all-Canadian view- / Lf 

point, grasping the pan- L/J/ 

orama from Sydney to J // S 

Skeena, it looks as if King / / Ay . 

could give us a shot of so- / // / 
cialism and we’d take it. ' /y I 

Actually, a great many / I / 
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Sealed inside each new, high-energy "Eveready" Battery is the electrical equivalent 
of over 10,890 foot pounds of energy I Enough pile-driving power, if properly 
harnessed, to lift that weight 35 feet and 'hit the gong' 125 limes In a row I 


"EVEREADY” FLASHLIGHT 

BATTERY LASTS 
93% LONGER! 


LIGHT IS POWER MADE VISIBLE... 



That’s why new, high-energy “Eveready” Flashlight 
Batteries are so important to you. Nearly twice the 
electric energy of even famous "Eveready” Batteries 
of previous years ... plus almost double their longer life 
of bright, white light ... at no extra cost! Always ask 
for these new “Eveready” Batteries— 
packed with 93% greater electrical 
energy. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, LIMITED 

FF147 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 



[Guide photo. 

The outstanding current problem in the field of Canadian farm policy relates to feed grains . 
Government policy seems to leave the farmer holding the bag once more . 


Removal of Ceilings and Subsidies 

HEN the Dominion government on 
October 21 removed the ceilings 
from meat and oats, barley and screen¬ 
ings, and also discontinued the sub¬ 
sidies on grain for livestock feeding, no 
one was particularly happy about it. 
The government itself could only hope 
that a grim pursuit of the announced 
policy of sloughing off controls as 
quickly as possible would bring no un¬ 
fortunate result. The grain trade, in¬ 
cluding farmer companies, could only 
wonder what the government expected 
them to do about oats and barley del¬ 
ivered between August 1 and October 21 
at the lower price level. Speculators on 
the Grain Exchange who had professed 
themselves eager to resume trading, be¬ 
gan to realize that unlimited specula¬ 
tion and crazy prices would likely bring 
a quick and unsatisfactory reward. 

Speaking on behalf of livestock feed¬ 
ers, H. H. Hannam, president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
promptly issued a statement in which 
he said: “The action of the Dominion 
Government in removing price controls 
on meat and feed gnin, coupled with 
the removal of the seed grain subsidies, 
will undoubtedly lead to a double in¬ 
crease in the producers’ production cost 
in the livestock, dairy and poultry in¬ 
dustry.” Mr. Hannam believed that the 
government action would mean “a stag¬ 
gering blow to these producers unless 
there are substantial increases in the 
prices of all meat, milk, butter, cheese 
and eggs to the consumer. The five east¬ 
ern provinces are suffering from one of 
the most severe feed crop failures in 
their history, and a large section of Sas¬ 
katchewan has also experienced an al¬ 
most complete failure of grain crops 
because of drought.” 

He believed that the decontrol would 
“undermine the industry to an alarm¬ 
ing extent, and prove to be a blunder on 
the part of the government.” 

It was soon apparent that the only 
thoroughly happy individual was the 
straight grain producer who had not yet 
delivered his crop. At this writing it is 
still too early to say at what level prices 
for coarse grains and for livestock will 
settle down. In the case of livestock, 
the lifting of the ceilings coincided with 
the end of the packinghouse strike. One 
immediate effect of the strike ending 
was an announcement by the Meat 
Board that prices for overweight Wilt¬ 
shire bacon sides for export would be 
increased by 75 cents per hundred¬ 
weight for the two-week period begin¬ 
ning on October 27 and ending Novem¬ 
ber 8. This increase was to take care of 


hogs held back on the farm and fed to 
heavier weights than would get into A 
and B1 grades, because of the strike. 

Even the Canadian Wheat Board was 
unhappy, as a result of the government 
ceiling-lifting operation. Farmers began 
writing to the board apparently in the 
belief that the Canadian Wheat Board 
also handles coarse grain. This is not 
true, and its members may be safely ab¬ 
solved from blame for dissatisfaction 
with coarse grain prices. They do con¬ 
trol the exports of oats and barley as 
well as wheat. However, since no export 
of coarse grains is to be permitted dur¬ 
ing the current crop year, all they have 
to do is keep on saying “no.” 


Two Dominion Appointments 

WO important appointments have 
been made recently in the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. In each 
case the position is a new one within 
the department. By these appointments, 
J. G. Taggart becomes Director-in- 
Chief, Agricultural Services, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, and H. L. 
Trueman becomes Chief Personnel Of¬ 
ficer of the department. Both ap¬ 
pointees are attached to the office of 
the Deputy Minister, Dr. G. S. H. 
Barton. 

Mr. Taggart is at present chairman 
of the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board, was formerly chairman of the 
Bacon Board (now the Meat Board), 
and Food Administrator (1941-1943) of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
For his wartime service he was made 
a Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire (C.B.E.) in 1946. 

Born and raised in Nova Scotia, he 
took a two-year course at the Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College and grad¬ 
uated from the Ontario Agricultural 
College after specializing in field hus¬ 
bandry. He was for a time agricultural 
representative in Frontenac County, 
Ontario, later joining the Alberta De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. He served 
overseas during World War I, but for 
nearly eight years was associated with 
the Olds and Vermilion Schools of Agri¬ 
culture, and was principal of the latter 
school for two years. Leaving to join a 
farm machinery company, he became 
after a short period, the first superin¬ 
tendent of the Dominion Experimental 
Station at Swift Current. From this 
position he resigned in 1934 to become 
Minister of Agriculture for Saskatche¬ 
wan. He was appointed chairman of 
the Bacon Board while still a minister 
of the Saskatchewan government. 

Also born and raised in Nova Scotia, 
H. L. Trueman likewise was graduated 
from the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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Wheel trim rinj 
at extra cost. 


OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 

with 


Power that fairly sweeps you away. Riding comfort so luxurious you just sit back and 
relax. Smooth, easy, effortless stops. Distinctive, two-toned interiors. Spirited 
exterior lines that make you the envy of your neighbors. Yes, Mercury 118 certainly 
has more of everything you want. 

More power from that big 100 horsepower V-type Mercury engine with aluminum 
cylinder heads. 

More comfort with wide, deep seats, plenty of leg room, elbow room and head room— 
plus the joy of Mercury’s full cushioned ride. 

More style inside and out. Trim, tailored upholstery. Distinctive instrument panel. 
Modern, speed-lined exteriors. 

Ask your Mercury and Lincoln dealer to explain the countless ways in which Mercury 
118 brings you more of everything you want. 


Listen to 

THE.FORD THEATRE 

One full hour Sunday 
afternoon — Dominion 
Network. 


MERCURY AND LINCOLN DIVISION 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA; LIMITED 
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SENP FOR THIS 


Make money with 
horses. Every farmer, 
every lover of horseflesh should have 
a copy of this booklet. If you want 
to know how to break, train and 
make money with horses, write today 
for full information FREE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding. If you are inter¬ 
ested in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse check here.D Do it to¬ 
day — now. You'll never regret it. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 5711 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



USE COOPER’S DRI-KIL 


Kills lice on cattle, hogs and horses, ticks on sheep. 
Prices delivered: Two-pound tin, 75c; ten-potmd 
tin, $3.50; 25-pound drum, $7.75. Saskatchewan 
customers add 2% Education Tax. 

CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS, LIMITED, REGINA 


This little Strip . Seals out cold! 



AT HARDWARE' PAINT & DEPT. STORES 


CAR OWNERS—-ATTENTION 

Write for free catalog. Largest stock in Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts, Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd.,263to273 Fort St,Winnipeg 


GLOBELITE 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed i7> Years 

Qei attd Aoux 

GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTO. Winnipeg. Man. 


NEWEST OTTAWA LOG SAW 


Self-Propelled — Moves 
Anywhere On Own Power 

World’s fastest Log Saw. 

Powerful 6 H-P air-cooled 
motor. Attachments for sawing down trees, ' 
buzzing limbs, post hole digging and pulley for 
belt jobs. Big demand for wood, pulp, posts. Make 
big money sawing wood this easy way. Low factory- 
to-user prices. Nothing else like it. FREE details, 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 7-748 Pine SI. Ottawa, Kaos., ILS.A. 



MAKE YOUR FARMING 

MORE enjoyable . . . 

MORE profitable . . . 


BY PUTTING IT ON A BUSINESS BASIS 
WITH A 



the new system or bookkeeping for 
farmers. Complete, and easy to under¬ 
stand, tt requires less than 5 minutes 
each day to keep. Simplify your Income 
Tax problems, send for your Record 
today. 


Nelson Farm Record 

714—7th AVE. WEST CALGARY. ALTA. 

Please send me one copy of the NELSON FARM 
RECORD, postpaid. I am enclosing Money Order 

for . ($1.85 for one-year size) ($3.75 for 

three-year size). 


NAME ____ 

ADDRESS ....... 


He was assistant superintendent of the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College farm 
at Truro, and later agricultural repre¬ 
sentative in the Counties of Oxford and 
Grenville in Ontario. He was for a time 
general secretary of the Canadian 
Society o f Technical Agriculturists 
(now the Agricultural Institute of Can¬ 
ada) . At the time of his new appoint¬ 
ment he was assistant to the director, 
Science Service, Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, and Canadian Liaison 
Officer for the Imperial Agricultural 
Bureau. He is a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a member of the legislative 
committee of the Professional Institute 
Of the Civil Service of Canada, a mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, and for 16 
years has been on the editorial boards of 
the Agricultural Institute Review, 
Scientific Agriculture and Canadian 
Geographic Journal. 

His family emigrated from Yorkshire 
to Westmorland County, New Bruns¬ 
wick in 1775. His father, Dr. J. M. True¬ 
man, was formerly principal of the 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, his 
brother. Dr. A. W. Trueman, is now 
president of the University of Manitoba, 
and his uncle, Dr. J. G. Trueman, is a 
former president of Mount Allison 
University. 


Alberta Appointment 
F\R. E. G. BALLANTYNE, assistant 
^ animal pathologist in the Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture, will 
take up new duties as Director of Vet¬ 
erinary Services for the Province of Al¬ 
berta on December 1. He will succeed 
Dr. Percy Talbot, provincial veterinari¬ 
an, recently retired. 

The Hon. G. B. MacMillan, Alberta 
Minister of Agriculture, announces that 
Dr. Ballantyne will be responsible “for 
the general supervision and administra¬ 
tion of all veterinary services, programs 
and laboratory services of the depart¬ 
ment.” 

Dr. Ballantyne was born in Stratford, 
Ontario; taught school for four years; 
was graduated from the Ontario Vet¬ 
erinary College in 1943; joined the staff 
of the Health of Animals Division of 
the Dominion Department of Agricul¬ 
ture as veterinary inspector. 

He was associated during the war 
with the veterinary division of Con¬ 
naught Medical Research Laboratories, 
Toronto, and joined the staff of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture 
when war contracts were completed. 
With his appointment the Alberta De¬ 
partment combines the work of the 
Provincial Laboratory of Animal Path¬ 
ology and that of Provincial Veterinari¬ 
an. 


Government To Pay On Feeders 

|>ECAUSE cattle marketing was slowed 
" down during the packinghouse strike, 
and because comparatively large areas 
in western Canada will have insufficient 
winter feed, the Dominion Government 
will allow a refund of 50 per cent of the 
actual freight charges on carlot ship¬ 
ments of feeder cattle sold to eastern 
Canada until December 31, 1947. To 
qualify for the refund, according to Rt. 
Hon. James G. Gardiner, minister of 
agriculture, steers must have been born 
after January 1, 1944, and heifers after 
January 1, 1945. The arrangement cov¬ 
ers all shipping points in the provinces 
of British Columbia, Alberta or Saskat¬ 
chewan, and all shipments to points east 
of Manitoba. 

Applicants must be able to certify that 
they have owned the cattle for at least 
three months from the date of ship¬ 
ment. Shipments must be consigned to 
a prospective applicant for the refund, 
otherwise the applicant in the East 
must prove that the cattle on which a 
refund is applied for are the same as 
those covered by the freight bill pre¬ 
sented for refund. 


U.S. Rye Finds Canadian Market 

JJOR some time past, U.S. farmers have 
* been crossing the Canadian border 
with all the rye they could pile on 
their trucks. By paying nine cents a 
bushel duty, they have been able to net 
around $3.40 a bushel or about $1.00 
per bushel more than has been ob¬ 
tainable in the United States market. 
Most of the rye crossing the border 
comes from Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and at several border points, 
from 25 to 50 trucks daily were coming 
over during October. 


Co-operative Farms 

ACCORDING to a report issued in 
** October by the Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Co-operation and Co¬ 
operative Development, total assets of 
eight co-operative farms in the prov¬ 
ince at the beginning of this year were 
about $286,000. Five of these farms at 
Laurel, Sturgis, Matador, Turner and 
McIntosh accounted for $261,500. At 
each of these five farms land, livestock 
and machinery are all pooled. In three 
co-operatives at Algrove, Mount Hope 
and Round Hill, only machinery is 
pooled, and in these three the assets 
average a little over $8,000. 

In the complete co-operatives, the land 
represents an average of 49 per cent of 
fixed assets, buildings 15 to 20 per cent 
and livestock from two to 22 per cent. 
Income in 1946 was larger from grain 
and dairy products. On three farms, 
grain averaged 91 per cent of total in¬ 
come, dairy products provided 26 per 
cent of total income on two farms, while 
in one case 40 per cent of income was 
received from poultry and poultry 
products. 

Membership in the five completely 
co-operative farms averaged nine, while 
in those where machinery only was 
pooled, the average membership was 14. 

Of the five complete co-operatives, 
none had operated for more than two 
years, and four had completed one year 
of operation only. Co-operative farm 
members secure incomes made up of 
wages, interest on then - investment in 
the farm, and a share of operating sur¬ 
plus based on the time worked by the 
individual on the farm. Interest on loan 
capital is deducted from operating sur¬ 
plus before determining members’ div¬ 
idends. The average surplus per mem¬ 
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ber family employed, aside from interest 
on loan capital, averaged $256 on the 
complete co-operative farm. The high¬ 
est amount was $720. 


Christmas Turkeys 

MORE of the Christmas turkeys eaten 
this year by Canadian families will 
come from Saskatchewan than from 
any other province. The latest figures 
as to the turkey population of Canada 
are as of June 1, 1946. At that time Sas¬ 
katchewan led all provinces in numbers 
of turkeys with 925,200, which was not 
far from one-third of all the turkeys 
in Canada, numbering 3,037,800. Ontario 
led Alberta by a small margin with 
668,000 as compared with 625,000 in the 
western province. Manitoba, with 372,- 
000, was rather a poor third but still 
away out in front of Quebec with 282,- 
600, British Columbia with 108,500, Nova 
Scotia with 22,700, New Brunswick 24,- 
100 and P.E. Island 9,700. 


Co-operative Machinery Repair Shops 
'THE co-operative handling of farm 
I machinery is well developed in the 
State of Indiana. Co-operative distribu¬ 
tion of machinery began early in the 
1930’s, and in recent years the estab¬ 
lishment of co-operative repair shops 
has been increasing. In March of this 
year there were 29 such shops operated 
by county associations, with 18 others 
being set up and an additional 13 in 
the planning stage. 

Indiana farmers have $182 million 
invested in farm equipment, so that an 
immense amount of repairing and re¬ 
conditioning is to be done. Co-operative 
shops charge competitive service rates 
and pay a patronage dividend on shop 
labor income. For the last two years 
these refunds of patronage dividends 
have run from four to eight per cent 
for each dollar of business. 

The aim is to employ first-class 
mechanics and provide dependable and 
high-quality repair service at reason¬ 
able cost. The principal work done is the 
overhauling of tractors and farm equip¬ 
ment, and most of these co-operative 
repair shops have around $2,000 to 
$3,000 invested in shop equipment, in¬ 
cluding air compressors, work benches 
and tools. Emergency repairing is done 
on farms, where necessary, at a charge 
of five cents per mile both ways. 



Mary Jo Williams of West Vancouver wasn 't afraid of this six-foot-six, 150-lb. cougar, because 
her father, a municipal police constable, had shot it between the eyes with his police revolver. 
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LIVESTOCK 
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Animals may be given less protein as they approach maturity, 
but they are in constant need of minerals • 


Animals Need Minerals 

The mineral portion of the livestock ration requires constant attention 


N EARLY everyone knows that if 
animals could not get water, they 
would die. But not all seem to appreci¬ 
ate the fact that if the same animals 
could not get mineral matter in their 
feed, they would die also. Fortunately, 
most of the different kinds of minerals 
are found in different quantities in all 
plants that animals are likely to be fed, 
and there is not much occasion to 
worry about them. 

There are a few kinds of minerals, 
however, that are very frequently 
lacking. Some of these are: Calcium, 
phosphorous, sodium, chlorine, iodine, 
iron, copper, cobalt, manganese and 
magnesium. Not all of these are of 
equal importance, but there is enough 
information about them to know that 
when they are deficient in the feed 
supply, certain effects follow. 

In recent years, much more informa¬ 
tion about the mineral needs of live¬ 
stock has come to light, and now the 
more advanced countries throughout 
the world are also beginning to realize 
that perhaps some human ailments and 
diseases are traceable to lack of certain 
minerals in the food supply. It is pos¬ 
sible to approach this subject from 
another way, and thus realize, perhaps 
more clearly the truths which have 
been before the farmers of all genera¬ 
tions, but were not recognized for 
what they actually are. 

There are certain districts or areas 
in North America which are recognized 
as growing a particularly good quality 
of pasture grasses for livestock. One of 
these is the famous bluegrass region of 
Kentucky, which is world famous for 
its ability to grow healthy livestock. In 
Ontario, also, centering around the 
County of Middlesex in western On¬ 
tario, there is an area which compares 
well with any in North America for 
the fattening of beef cattle. In western 
Canada, especially in the short grass 
area, oldtimers speak with respect of 
“prairie wool,” the feeding qualities of 
which have commended themselves to 
many a good stockman. In Britain, 
there are areas where the reputation of 
livestock reared there has become 
world-wide. 

These areas represent soils which 
produce good grass, the foundation of 
livestock feeding. The quality of the 
grasses in these areas is due in no 
small measure to the fact that it con¬ 
tains adequate supplies of minerals 
which the livestock need. The feeding 
quality of grasses is directly related to 
the character of the soils in which they 
are produced, because for the most part, 


if the soils lack calcium, phosphorous 
or any other material, the plants grown 
on such soils lack the same mineral 
materials. 

The lack of calcium, for instance, 
weakens the bones of animals, and de¬ 
creases the milk production of cows. It 
can produce rickets in young animals, 
stiff legs and swollen joints. The lack 
of phosphorous leads to what is known 
as depraved appetite, with which an¬ 
imals attempt to chew bones and other 
abnormal materials in an endeavor to 
secure sufficient of those materials 
which their instinct tells them they 
need. Lack of phosphorous also leads to 
lack of appetite for roughage, which 
results in poor growth and poor repro¬ 
duction. Where sodium and chlorine 
are lacking, there is a marked hunger 
for salt, together with a general loss 
of appetite and eventually a breakdown 
of the animal’s system. Iodine is often 
lacking in areas away from the sea. In¬ 
sufficient quantifies of this mineral 
produce goitre in' calves, colts and 
lambs, and hairlessness in pigs. The 
lack of iron and copper gives a pale 
skin color, pale blood, which means 
emaciation and poor hair quality in 
cattle, sheep and goats. In pigs it is 
responsible for the familiar “thumps.” 
Insufficient cobalt produces listlessness, 
with comparatively inactive glands, and 
lack of appetite. Where there is insuf¬ 
ficient manganese, poultry are likely to 
have split tendons and produce eggs 
with low hatchability. In pigs lameness 
results, and sheep become unthrifty. 
Animals receiving insufficient mag¬ 
nesium become irritable, lose control of 
their nerves, have poor appetites. 
Calves get convulsions. 

All over the world there is danger 
of depleting the essential minerals in 
soils by continued indiscriminate crop¬ 
ping. Old soils lose their fertility, and 
changes in the fertility of the soil af¬ 
fect the composition of the plant 
growth. 

Animals are selective feeders. They 
not only know what they like, but they 
know instinctively, for the most part, 
what is good for them. Sir John Orr, 
now director general of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, is a famous 
nutritionist. Years ago he referred to a 
test made on some British hill pastures, 
where samples were taken of the herb¬ 
age actually eaten, and of that not 
eaten by livestock. It was found that 
the calcium content of the herbage 
eaten by the animals was nearly twice 
as high as in that which was not eaten. 
More or less the same thing was true 
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the Of LAVAL why! 














Reliable research figures show average losses of 29 lbs. of 
butterfat per cow per year having a value of $21.75 with water 
dilutor methods; 35 lbs. having a value of $26.24 with hand 
skimming; and only 0.96 lbs. having a value of $0.73 with a 
good centrifugal separator. 

Multiply these figures by the number of cows you milk_ 

and see how a new, dean-skimming, easy-to-clean De Laval 
Separator would be a wise and profitable investment for you. 
A size and style for every need and purse. Easy payments. 


AVOID THESE 3 MONEY-WASTING 
METHODS OF SEPARATING 



Hand skimming—the 
most expensive, waste¬ 
ful ana troublesome 
method of separating. 
Loses up to 22% of 
the butterfat, yields 
poor quality cream, 
sends your profits to 
the hog pen. 



Old, worn or ineffi¬ 
ciently designed sep¬ 
arators— frequently 
lose up to $200.00 or 
more a year for their 
owners. You may 
think your separator 
is doing a good job, 
but check up on it! 



Water separators—are 
slow, costly and waste- : 
ful. Produce poor 
quality cream and ren¬ 
der skimmilk unfit for 
feeding because of di¬ 
lution with water. 
Don’t be fooled by 
this costly method. 


A NEW DE LAVAL SEPARATOR WILL USUALLY 
SAVE ENOUGH TO PAY FOR ITSELF 
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Ever since you started feeding me ALOX, my health and condition 
have improved steadily. I just know I’m going to be a record 
maker . . . and I owe it all to Alox and you. You’re smart. Boss, 
and so are the people who make Alox. They know we like ALOX 
Linseed Oil Cake; and they put in a special balance of minerals, 
fats and vegetable proteins that make for growth, health and 
glossy coats. Thanks to Alox, I’m due to be a heavy milk producer 
. . that means more profit for you. Boss! 


Write for our FREE booklet 
“Feeding Farm Animals 
for Profit ” 
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OLD «CAP" COMFORT SATS: 

I’ve always been somewhat inclined to see if maybe 
I could find some way to lighten up a chore.or keep 
my back from gettin’ sore and when it’s cold there’s 
nothin’ neater than my COMFORT COVER 
TRACTOR HEATER. It brings the tractor engine 
heat all up around the driver’s seat and keeps my 
feet from freezin’ when the weather’s out of season. 
When plowin’ in the early spring or harvestin’ in 
fall, when grain must go to market or there’s feed 
I’ve got to haul I’m warm upon my tractor seat in spite of cold 
or wind or sleet. My COMFORT COVER pays its cost by sav¬ 
ing time I would have lost — it keeps me from the winter ills and 
saves me days and doctor bills. 

At Your Supply Store, Implement Dealers, or Write Direct to 

COMFORT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

Bearing Distributors Co., 1919 R Baltimore, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


'S' 


-f/onot JQolll 


on o'* 

MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 
ftlcLCjjUel 

FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

MEDICAL - LEGAL - BANK 

At eta l ftlatel 

Specialty IPeiiynatl" 

S WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

M r-T-M • nn ■ r~v n. anv.A 


& 


METAL CRAFT - PLASTIC DIVISION 

290 VAUGHAN ST. - PHONE 93 494 

WINNIPEG 


of the phosphoric acid content, and of 
the content of potash. Similar experi¬ 
ments have been made in the United 
States. Analysis of pasture grasses in 
many parts of the world show that 
there is an almost unbelievable varia¬ 
tion in mineral content, and some 
grasses may contain 15 times as much 
phosphoric acid for example, as others. 

For these reasons, therefore, it is im¬ 


portant to bear in mind the need for 
mineral supplements when feeding 
livestock. The lack of sufficient min¬ 
erals may mean a difference between 
profitable and unprofitable feeding. Salt 
alone is not enough. Bones are a poor 
substitute for good feed. Profitable 
farming is impossible on run-down 
soils, until they are built up. 



Machinery versus Man Labor 

Does it always pay to save labor with machinery? 


M OST farmers would probably agree 
that the most spectacular change 
in the business of producing farm 
crops and livestock during the last 10 
or 15 years has been the increased 
amount of capital invested in farm 
machinery and especially in farm power 
equipment. This mechanization of ag¬ 
riculture has probably been as rapid, 
comparatively, as in the United States. 
It is probabiy true, in western Canada 
especially, that on some farms the 
amount of capital invested in tractors, 
trucks, power implements and other 
equipment may exceed the value of the 
land. 

This raises the question of the ef¬ 
ficient utilization of this equipment, 
and the amount of labor necessary to 
operate it to its maximum capacity. 
There has been a marked shortage of 
farm labor during the war years, and 
many farmers have been under the 
necessity of operating comparatively 
large acreages with very little or no 
help. They have, during the same 
period, been able to make more money 
than in previous years, and may there¬ 
fore reach the conclusion that farming 
with less hired help will continue to be 
more profitable even when help be¬ 
comes more plentiful. 

Bearing on this question are the 
results of farm management studies by 
the University of Illinois. These studies 
show that net farm earnings per $100 
invested increased with the amount of 
labor employed, up to 25 or 30 months 
of man labor per year. After that, 
earnings decreased gradually as the size 
of the farm business increased. What 
this seems to mean is that in general, a 
two-man farm (24 months of man 
labor), is more profitable than a one- 
man farm, because of the fact that 
there are a considerable number of 
farm jobs where two men can work 
more economically than one. 

Something of the same thing has 
been found in Minnesota, where it did 
not always pay to save labor by using 
more equipment. The equipment made 
it possible to handle more crops and 
livestock per man, but the job done was 
not always as satisfactory, and total 
production went down because of the 
poorer quality work. Crop yields de¬ 
creased, and the return per dollar’s 
worth of feed fed to livestock was 
lower. On some livestock farms, it 
would probably pay better to hire an 
extra man to take good care of the 


livestock, rather than invest the same 
amount of money in more machinery. 

The problem involved here is one 
which the individual farmer must solve 
for himself in the light of his own con¬ 
ditions. As long as prices continue rela¬ 
tively high and net income is satisfac¬ 
tory at the end of the year, there is 
not much cause for alarm. With larger 
and more mechanized farms involving 
larger amounts of money tied up in 
equipment, the farm business becomes 
less flexible. Overhead continues year 
after year, in interest, depreciation 
and fixed operating expenses. When 
horses were used, and more man¬ 
power, unfavorable economic conditions 
or otner setbacks found the farmer able 
to adjust his costs by dispensing with 
some paid labor and perhaps turning 
the horses out to pasture, or even by 
getting rid of one or two. These adjust¬ 
ments are not possible today to the 
same extent. 

The present-day farmer, therefore, is 
presented with a problem which might 
conceivably become acute, in some 
cases, in a year or two. The more his 
investment in mechanized equipment is 
out of line with his acreage or his man¬ 
power, the more acute a farmer’s prob¬ 
lem will become. Meanwhile, he can 
only do his best to see that he does not 
go too far toward mechanization; or, 
if he is fully convinced of its desira¬ 
bility, he must make every effort to 
keep his land and equipment in balance, 
so that his money invested in equip¬ 
ment will work for him during the 
greatest possible portion of each year. 


Housing 'Winter Litters 

VAN NICE, Dominion Experimental 
• Station at Scott, Saskatchewan, 
concludes that unless there is reason¬ 
able certainty that a permanent hog 
house will be used continuously over a 
fairly long period of years, the cost of 
such a building is not justified, even 
when such a building is needed. It is 
highly desirable that piggeries of dif¬ 
ferent types be examined and all in¬ 
formation possible obtained about de¬ 
sirable piggery construction before the 
money is laid out. 

The experience at Scott is that win¬ 
ter housing for pigs need not be ex¬ 
pensive unless a large number of lit¬ 
ters are to be raised during the winter 
months. Constructing straw sheds and 
planning the farrowing dates for sea- 






















range. They’re Better Looking because of striking new rugged radiator design . . . because 


Illustration shows Model FC 150 with 
de luxe equipment at extra cost 


Here’s the newest thing in motor trucks . . . new GMCs in the light and medium duty 


of smoothly blended streamlined styling of hood, fenders and cab. They’re Better Riding 
because new safety-steel cabs have more leg room, head room and elbow room . . . be¬ 
cause new seats are adjustable and have nearly double the number of individually wrapped 
springs . . . because windshields are weather-sealed and give much greater visibility . . . 
because of the latest scientific soundproofing, insulation, ventilation and provision for 
fresh air heating. They’re Better Built because of GMC’s sturdy, all-truck design . . . 
because of a long list of improved features. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE 



GASOLINE • DIESEL 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 












Let the tresh beauty ot smartly styled 
wallpapers create an atmosphere of 
gracious living in your home. For dining 
room or hall, bedroom, living room or 
den, there are many new distinctive styles 
and designs to achieve just the har¬ 
monious decoration you desire. 

Whether it be the happy combination 
of subtly matching companion papers or 
exciting, gaily modern patterns . . . you 
will delight in the infinite variety from 
which to choose. 

Yes, there is something very new in 
home decoration, today . . . wallpapers 
beautiful beyond belief . . . for pride 
beyond price. Before you decorate, ask 
to see the new Canadian wallpaper crea¬ 
tions at your dealer’s. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL coupon below for valuable, 
idea-packed "Portfolio of Home Decorating Ideas.” 
A complete "idea kit!” Please enclose 25c to cover 
part cost of handling and mailing. 


Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers Limited, 

Dept. 0-4702. Metropolitan Building, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Enclosed find 25c. Please send me your "Portfolio of 
Home Decorating Ideas.” 


Name . 


Address_ 


SHOWN IN MAIN ILLUSTRA¬ 
TION: "Caledonia”—sun¬ 
light and roses—for hall 
or bedroom. 


above: "Ulster” — modern 
weave design. Suitable for 
both lower rooms or bedrooms. 


“Ascot” — a smartly 
striped pattern adaptable 
for any room in the home. 


to the left: Victoria — 
this charming pattern is ideal 
for the bedroom. 


PRODUCTS OF CANADIAN WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITE 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE REG. N. BOXER COMPANY LIMITED 


STAUNTONS LIMITED 


WATSON-FOSTER COMPANY LIMITE 
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sons when the temperatures are suit¬ 
able, keeps the housing cost low. 

Straw sheds supplemented by port¬ 
able wall cabins, or the use of A-shaped 
cabins for sows with litters, are satis¬ 
factory. In very cold weather, these 
should be banked with straw, and they 
have the advantage that they are 
easily moved to fresh land. Whether 
cabins or straw sheds are used, an 
opening to the south is desirable, both 
for use as a door and for ventilation. It 
should therefore be kept open ^except 
in very stormy weather, when the pigs 
inside may be protected by hanging a 
burlap bag over the opening. The open 
door at ordinary times helps to remove 
excess moisture and prevents the col¬ 
lection of frost inside. 

At Scott, straw sheds 12x14 have been 
used, because sheds of this size are 
more convenient for moisture control. 
Ample bedding however is important, 
and if too little is provided, the pigs 
will try to obtain it from the straw 
walls of the straw shed. 


promptly to help prevent^ 
permanent injury 1 


When used as soon as swell- V » (jfl 
ing is noticed, often Absorbine 
lets you keep horse at work. 
Absorbine, a time-tested 
remedy, brings fast relief to Hr* J 
the injury. It speeds the blood flow to 
the swelling to help carry off the con¬ 
gestion. Usually it relieves lameness and 
swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windfall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. It won’t blister or remove hair. A 
stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by many 
leading veterinarians. It costs only $2.50 
for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will 
prove its value many times! At all druggists. 

W. F. Young Inc, Lyman House, Montreal. 


FrOM generation to generation, Canadians have 
put their trust in the Bank of Montreal. 

First in Canada, and founder of the country’s 
banking system, the B of M has been working 
with Canadians on every banking day since 
November 3rd, 1817. 


Feeding Young Calves 
'THERE is no substitute for whole milk 
* in feeding very young calves, and 
for this reason whole milk should be 
given at the rate of about one pound 
per day for each ten pounds of live 
weight, until the calf reaches the age 
of three or four weeks. Under ideal 
conditions, calves should receive whole 
milk up to six months of age, and at 
the very minimum, for the first two 
weeks. 

In some cases, neither whole milk 
nor skim milk is practicable, and it 
may be necessary to discontinue both 
at the earliest possible time. It is gen¬ 
erally unwise to cut off the milk even 
under these conditions before calves 
are from seven to nine weeks of age. 
Where necessary to substitute, the calf 
must first be taught to eat good quality 
hay and be introduced to calf meal 
and have some water to drink. Using 
minimum quantities of milk and rely¬ 
ing on dry calf meal does save labor, 
but results are a little more variable 
and the practice should not be at¬ 
tempted unless the calves are healthy 
and strong. Sometimes calves are wean¬ 
ed from milk before they are six weeks 
of age, but they generally gain poorly 
afterward. This is particularly true of 
the smaller breeds such as Jerseys, 
Guernseys and Ayrshires. 

Where milk can be fed for at least 
three weeks (maximum of 10 pounds a 
day for large calves, and eight pounds 
for those of smaller breeds), dry calf 
meal can be introduced as soon as the 
calf will eat it. The milk allowance can 
be gradually reduced so long as the 
calf remains thrifty, but should not be 
reduced more than about a pound a 
week, until the sixth week, after which 
the calf may be weaned where neces¬ 
sary over a period of seven to 10 days. 
After weaning, the calf should have all 
the dry calf meal it will eat, up to four 
or five pounds a day, provided plenty of 
good quality legume hay is available. 

A calf mixture recommended by the 
University of Alberta when no whole or 
skim milk is available, consists of the 
following: For each 100 pounds of calf 
meal, allow 37 pounds of oats, 28 pounds 
barley, 12 pounds wheat bran, 10 
pounds Red Dog flour, six pounds lin¬ 
seed meal, five pounds blood flour, one 
pound each of bone flour and salt. 
Another mixture also recommended, 
which may be more convenient in some 
cases, is to use 32 pounds of oats, 30 
pounds of barley, 20 pounds of skim 
milk powder, eight pounds each of 
wheat bran and linseed meal, and one 
pound each of bone flour and salt. 

It is important that calves should 
have plenty of exercise and have access 
to clean water. Clean quarters, clean 
pails and utensils and fresh feed help 
to avoid scours and keep calves in good 
condition. 


Bank of Montreal 

Canada's First-established Bank 
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WHROUGH mil I mill I . 

BREEDING EFFICIENCY 


Cows that will not settle promptly correct misses and end other non- 
when serviced upset your calving organic breeding troubles, or 
schedule—lessen your milk sup- your money refunded 
ply—and cost you money Remember, Rex Oil is a stable, 

guaranteed potent wheat germ 
Every unit in your herd can be 0 j] purchasing wheat germ 

a profitable producer if you add 0 jp acce pt no substitute 
Rex Oil to regular rations. 

Rex Oil is economical 
Rex Oil contains important bio- —4 oz. treats one cow 
logic factors which are an aid $1.25; 20 oz. just $5.00 adn 
to reproduction. It is guaranteed Order a supply today 
to settle shy breeders, activate from feed dealer, 
inactive bulls, increase fertility, druggist or direct KStBA 


<fiod you hot tued&i 

RIGHT IN YOUR 
MILK HOUSE WHERE 
YOU NEED IT 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


for washing milking machines, 
cans, separator parts, etc. 

Enjoy the convenience of this handy 
device to heat water right where yon 
need it daily. Heats a pail of water 
in 4% minutes. Also useful in mak¬ 
ing hot mashes for stock and poultry 
end feeding newly weaned animals. 
See your I oeaJ Electropatl Dealer 9 or write 


MFG. CO., 3922 No. IS, Omaha. Nebraska, 


Sea your Imple¬ 
ment dealer or 
order direct from 
factory 


(number wanted) Model 104 
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FIELD 


Much grey-wooded soil is being cleared , but profitable production can 
only come with careful soil building . 


HERE'S A NEW whirlwind of energy to woke up 
your car! With the pep of a powerhouse, a Firestone 
Battery will give you quickest starts in coldest 
weather - and assure command performance from 
everything electrical • including your car radio, 
heater, defroster and extra lighting equipment. 

You get 51 big, heavy-duty plates, packed with 
long-life power-packed material and built to take 
stepped-up charging in winter driving. Exclusive 
Fil-O-Matic covers prevent spilling and corrosion. 
Many other features give you a new high in battery 
performance. Have your nearby Firestone Dealer 
install a Firestone Extra Power Battery now. 


NOW-YOU CAN GET ALL YOUR WINTER DRIVING 




FIRESTONE STUDDED FIRESTONE FIRESTONE 

GROUND GRIP TIRES SUPER ANTI-FREEZE SPARK PLUGS 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS FOR Y 


FIRESTONE 
DE LUXE HEATERS 


Improving Grey-wooded Soils 

They can be made productive by addins organic matter 


A LL across the northern parts of the 
western provinces, particularly Sas¬ 
katchewan, Alberta and British Col¬ 
umbia, stretches a vast area of only 
partially developed soil which is clas¬ 
sified as grey-wooded. It is called wood¬ 
ed soil because it is found for the most 
part in a forest area, and grey because 
of the color it has taken on as a result 
of the bleaching induced by forest 
growth. 

From an agricultural point of view, 
these soils are characterized by a small 
amount of organic matter, which makes 
them comparatively unproductive until 
the amount of organic matter can be 
increased. This deficiency makes them 
difficult to work, and very much in¬ 
clined to puddle and bake. Due to this 
lack of organic material also, bacterial 
activity is at a minimum. The great 
need of such soil is decayed vegetable 
matter, or plant growth, which must be 
developed in order that bacteria and 
other microorganisms inhabiting the 
soil may carry on their beneficial work 
and help to release plant food for crop 
growth. 

Anything that will add vegetable 
material to the soil will be helpful. 
First of all comes barnyard manure. 
Much of this is often wasted in soil 
areas which need it most. In some cases, 
if there are peat areas nearby, enter¬ 
prising farmers have hauled peat to 
these grey soils, which is useful but re¬ 
quires considerable expensive labor. 
While the spreading of manure and 
other vegetable material over the soil 
is the quickest way of getting these 
grey-wooded soils to productivity, the 
most economical, though the slowest 
method, is by the use of leguminous 
crops. 

Legumes have the advantage that 
they are able to grow without taking 
large amounts of nitrogen from the 
soil. They can gather it from the air 


through the aid of nitrogen-fixing bac¬ 
teria, which develop in the little nodules 
on the roots of leguminous plants. Af¬ 
ter legumes have been grown on grey- 
wooded soils, and the land has been 
prepared for other crops, the legumes 
leave in the soils a heavy deposit of 
roots which add substantially to the 
organic matter so badly needed. Thus 
the economy of leguminous crops 
arises because they not only gather 
nitrogen from the air for their own 
growth, but leave substantial quantities 
of organic material in the soil, in addi¬ 
tion to providing hay and perhaps seed 
crops which can be harvested. 

There are some soils where the or¬ 
ganic matter deficiency is so pronounc¬ 
ed that it pays better to plow under 
the green legume crop than to harvest 
it. Where dependence is placed on the 
use of manure, peat or other vegetable 
material, only a limited acreage can be 
manured or covered in any year. But 
where legumes are grown, they can be 
grown on any acreage and all of the 
land generally kept in full production 
while it is being improved. 

W. T. Burns, of the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Station, Prince Uecrge, B.C., 
suggests that for maximum soil im¬ 
provement in the shortest space of 
time, legumes should be used in short 
rotations. The legume crop will gen¬ 
erally provide its maximum ' enefit in 
from two to four years, after which it 
should be plowed under and reseeded. 
Short rotations also coincide with 
maximum production. When such a 
rotation is followed for a period of 
years, the yield of grain is gradually 
increased, as compared with a gradual 
decrease where legumes are not used 
in a rotation. Ideally, says Mr. Burns, 
a combination of legumes with what¬ 
ever barnyard manure is available, is 
likely to bring about maximum im¬ 
provement in both soil fertility and 
crop yields. 


Basic Points of Seed Cleaning 

It means efficient separation by size, shape and other characteristics 


M ILLIONS of bushels of seed are re¬ 
quired for sowing in the western 
provinces every year. Only a compara¬ 
tively small percentage of this seed is 
registered and therefore cleaned ready 
for seeding. Probably 90 per cent of all 
grains seeded should be thoroughly 
cleaned before the seed is put into the 
drill box. Too much of it is not cleaned 
at all, or so poorly that the land is 
seeded to weeds as well as grain. 


Seed cleaning during recent years 
has been done earlier in the season 
than was formerly true. Much of it 
is now cleaned in the fall months, and 
this is as it should be. It represents a 
great improvement, but there is still a 
lack of understanding of the basic 
principles of seed cleaning. Seeds vary 
so much in weight, size, shape and 
other characteristics, and contain suen 
a variety of other seeds as well as dirt, 
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FARMALL SYSTEM 




Newest, smallest member of the 
Farmall Family . . . the FARMALL 
CUB for small farms. Also for 
large farms that need an extra 
tractor. 




FARMALL As a 1-row, 1-plow 
tractor with "Culti-Vision." Plows 
3 to 7 acres a day; cultivates 14 
to 17 acres a day. Also FARMALL 
AV (high-clearance) for working 
in tall-growing crops or crops on 
high beds. 


The Farmall System of Farming THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

is a Canadian Institution—with ih F«m Equipment Dealers are our Company’s 
its roots in the soil. On your farm. point of personal contact with you. There is an IH 

On the farms of your neighbors. D*" 1 " in your eommuni ‘v- He is a sood man to 

know. He backs up the sale of Farmall Tractors 

Chances are that your farm is . _ , . 

J and Equipment with complete parts and service. 

one of the many thousands that 

are enjoying mechanization with ment especially designed for 
Farmall Power and Equipment. every region. Farmall machines 
Then you know how the Farmall -quick-attachable, mounted and 
System has increased produc- pull-type—fit farms of every size 
tivity, speeded up your field and type, and every crop and soil 
work, given you more leisure condition. 

and greater operating economy, The demand for new Farmalls 
and brought better living and is still far ahead of supply, parties 
economic security to you and ularly for the popular new Farm- 
your family. all Cub and the husky Farmall M. 

The "team” that has brought Such popularity is the result of 
these benefits to Canadian agri- user satisfaction. As every farmer 
culture is a lineup of five basic knows— FARMALLS ARE WORTH 
models of Farmall Tractors—a WAITING FOR. New develop- 
size for every farm—and an end- ments are always coming in the 
less selection of Farmall equip- Farmall System. Watch for them! 

International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 


Hamilton 


Ontario 



HARVESTER 


Tricycle-design FARMALL B (and 
narrow-tread BN) for 2-row culti¬ 
vation. Same peppy engine as in 
FARMALL A. Operates on 7 to 10 
gallons of fuel a day. 


*FARMALL is a 
registered trade-mark. 

Remember— Only 
International Harvester 
builds Farmall Tractors. 


inch or 16-inch 

bottoms; Handles 4-row 

planters and cultivators and 

a 2-row corn picker. Also FARM- 

ALL MV (high-clearance); FARMALL MD 

(Diesel); FARMALL MVD. 


FARMALL H fits the average quarter-section farm to 
a "T." Pulls two 14-inch plow bottoms in normal conditions; 
cultivates up to 35 acres of corn a day. Five forward speeds on rub¬ 
ber. Also FARMALL HV (high-clearance) for working in tall-growing 
crops or crops on high beds. 
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chaff and useless matter, that its proper 
cleaning requires an understanding of 
how to go about it. What is really in¬ 
volved is knowing how to separate one 
kind of material from another. 

H. J. Kemp of the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station, Saanichton, B.C., points 
out that of the many kinds of seed¬ 
cleaning machinery, nearly all are 
based on separating seeds either by 
weight, size, shape, length, specific 
gravity or by the characters of the 
appendages which some seeds possess. 

Separating by weight, for example, is 
achieved by an air blast, which i^ con¬ 
trolled by changing the speed of the 
fan and the size of the inlet to the 
fan. In this way, the seed, according to 
Mr. Kemp, is actually weighed in the 
air stream, so that only seeds of de¬ 
sirable weight can fall through it, and 
lighter seeds and materials are carried 
away. To obtain best results, however, 
the air blast requires careful adjust¬ 
ment. 

Separation according to size is pos¬ 
sible with proper adjustment of the 
wind blast, but sieves or screens are 
generally used. Zinc screens do not sag 
as easily as wire screens and therefore 


Farm Repair Shop 

B ETWEEN now and spring is a good 
time to plan and develop that 
workshop and machinery repair shop 
that is needed now more than ever in 
these days of highly mechanized farm¬ 
ing. With so much, money invested in 
machinery, it would pay, to spend a 
little more money to equip a shop so 
that the machinery can be put in re¬ 
pair and ready for operation when 
needed. It is easier now to get equip¬ 
ment than during the war years, be¬ 
sides which the ability to do all but 
the heavy repair jobs right on the farm, 
saves both time and money. 

Perhaps what the community needs 
is a community repair shop for the 
biggest and more expensive pieces of 
power equipment. Such a community 
shop could be operated co-operatively, 
or by arrangement with some first-class 
mechanic in town, who, if he is not 
already equipped as well as he wishes, 
can be induced to put in the necessary 
equipment with some support from his 
principal customers. 

G. N. Denike, of the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Station at Swift Current, 
points out that today the larger 
machines such as tractors, combines, 
seeding and tillage equipment, haying 
and power harvesting equipment are 
much more complicated than in earlier 
years. This means that they require 
expert workmen to put them in first 
class condition. “In this modern age,” 
says Mr. Denike, “farmers must have a 
thorough knowledge of all that is in¬ 
volved in their production programs, 
and those who know how to make 
machinery work with the highest ef¬ 
ficiency, will get the greatest returns 
from its use. Good operation of well- 
serviced machinery will assure greater 
service.” 


Heated Tractor Storage 

B T. STEPHANSON, Department of 
• Agricultural Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, advises that it will 
pay to provide heated storage for the 
farm tractor in winter, if it is to be in 
use. Heated storage will prolong the 
life of the tractor as well as make it 
easier to start. Mr. Stephanson calcu¬ 
lates that a car started cold at zero 
will require about 20 minutes to warm 
up to normal operating temperature, 
and during that time will experience 
wear equal to about 120 miles of driv¬ 
ing under summer conditions. 

He explains that cold weather start¬ 
ing wears the engine parts very quick¬ 
ly, a single start producing wear 
equivalent to many hours of normal 
operation. The reason sounds very 
simple: The standing engine has drain¬ 
ed all the lubricating oil into the 
crankcase, leaving only a very thin 
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keep their shapes and the size of the 
openings better. The sieve needs to be 
sloped so that seed travels in a thin 
layer and covers not more than two- 
thirds of the lower end of the screen. 
Short, rapid side shakes are generally 
preferable to longer and slower end 
shakes. Mr. Kemp recommends one- 
half to three-quarter inch strokes and 
from 450 to 600 vibrations per minute 
for most seeds. 

Where triangular-shaped seeds such 
as buckwheat are separated by zinc 
sieves with triangular openings, long 
seeds are generally separated by means 
of pockets such as those in the Carter 
Disc, indent cylinder, and kicker sieves. 
Differences in the length of the seeds 
are taken care of by the uepth of the 
pocket. Where seeds have appendages 
such as awns, hoods or basal hairs, 
these will adhere to the nap of a blan¬ 
ket. Weed seeds such as wild oats, for 
example, are separated "b.v pi'eans of a 
blanket machine. Commercial seed 
houses are usually much better equip¬ 
ped than individual farms, and valuable 
seeds are therefore better cleaned in 
such establishments if complete sep¬ 
aration is desired. 


film on the working parts, while the 
oil in the crankcase, being cold and 
congealed, will be hard to circulate. 
When the cold engine starts, the thin 
film of oil will burn off the cylinder 
walls quickly, and oil may not circulate 
properly for from ten minutes to half 
an hour. During all this time the 
cylinders and pistons are getting less 
oil than they need, which means “a 
very high rate of scuffing between dry 
pistons and rings against dry cylinder 
walls.” The wear thus produced will be 
many times the wear resulting from 
normal operations of a well lubricated 
engine. 


Plans Ate Available 

IN the September issue of The Country 
* Guide, an article dealing with a 
successful grain drier built by C. A. 
Fawcett and Sons, Consort, Alberta, 
was published. The article, unfortunate¬ 
ly, stated that plans for this drier 
were not available. The Country 
Guide has since been advised that 
plans are available either from the 
Department of Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, University of Saskatchewan, Sas¬ 
katoon, or from the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station, Scott, Saskatchewan. 
Along with the mimeographed plan 
supplied by the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan some comment is also pro¬ 
vided, while the plan available from 
the Experimental Farms Service is 
blueprinted in somewhat more detail. 
These plans are available free of 
charge from either source, as long as 
the supply lasts. 

A New Oat and Barley 

/'•ARRY, a newly licensed oat variety, 
^ and Vantage, a new six-rowed, 
smooth-awned barley, will be distri¬ 
buted in the spring of 1948 for the first 
time. Garry was introduced from the 
Dominion Cereal Breeding Laboratory 
at the University of Manitoba, and 
Vantage was developed at the Do¬ 
minion Experimental Farm, Brandon. 

Garry is especially valuable because 
it is resistant to all races of stem rust 
of oats found in Canada. This includes 
the much-discussed Race 8 to which 
the varieties Exeter, Ajax and Van¬ 
guard are not resistant. It also has the 
advantage that it is highly resistant to 
crown leaf rust and to the smuts of 
oats. Because of this unusual resistance 
to diseases, Garry should make the oat 
crop a much safer one in areas where 
these diseases are prevalent. 

Yield of Garry at the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Brandon, in 1947, 
was at the rate of 100 bushels per 
acre. This yield compares with 110 
bushels for Exeter, 105 for Vanguard, 
and 104 for Ajax. 

Vantage barley is expected to be 
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Helps the Coldest Motor 
START FASTI 

Motor Rythm is crankcase anti¬ 
freeze. It keeps winter oil 
fluid, so it can’t congeal! Pour 
a can of Motor Rythm into 
your crankcase now—add one 
with every change of oil—and 
you’ll have no trouble starting, 
even in sub-zero weather. And 
for fingertip gear-shifting use 
Motor Rythm in your trans¬ 
mission and differential. 

Keep Your Motor Young 

A small can of Motor Rythm 
emptied into your carburetor, 
periodically, cleans out carbon 
and other power-wasting de¬ 
posits chemically . . . safely. 
Restores power and smooth¬ 
ness. Saves you up to 30% on 
gas. And Motor Rythm is a 
whiz at breaking in a new car 
or truck engine. Ask your 
dealer. 
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satisfactory for combining, having been 
found to shatter very little and to 
suffer only slight damage from drop¬ 
ping of the heads. It resulted from an 
attempt to improve Plush, which is one 
of its parents. Under field conditions 
it resembles Plush, according to W. H. 
Johnston, specialist in barley breeding 
at the Brandon farm, and it matures 
about the same time. The amount of 
shattering is small. It will grow over a 
wide variety of soils and under various 
climatic conditions. In a five-year 
period it outyielded Plush four times 
out of five, in addition to which it has 
stronger straw and a higher bushel 
weight. 

Vantage is resistant to stem rust, but 
is susceptible to root rot and to the 
smut diseases. It is not a malting bar¬ 
ley, either by Canadian or American 
malting standards, and cannot grade 
higher than No. 1 Feed, but in many 
parts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
however, Mr. Johnston expects it to 
replace Plush as a feed barley. The 
amount of seed available for the spring 
of 1948 will be limited. 

What Is Manure Worth? 

TTHE men working with soils and crops 

* at the Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Lethbridge, say that no specific 
value can be placed on manure as fer¬ 
tilizer. They point to the fact that in 
one rotation of sugar beets, alfalfa and 
cereals on the station, manure has 
been worth more than $5 per ton over 
a period of years, while on a nearby 
dry-land rotation, it has not paid for 
itself during a similar period. 

They point out that the reason for 
this difference lies in the fact that 
manure is an unbalanced fertilizer con¬ 
taining too little phosphorus in pro¬ 
portion to the nitrogen, to meet the re¬ 
quirements of most crops. Lethbridge 
officials say that both commercial fer¬ 
tilizers and manure are “musts” in a 
well-balanced, irrigated farm business. 
The calculation is offered that wheat 
can be grown on an 80-acre, irrigated 
farm, growing 20 acres each of barley, 
alfalfa, sugar beets and corn, to fatten 
1,000 lambs. These in turn will produce 
about 200 tons of manure. If all of the 
manure is returned to the same land it 
will be necessary also to apply a ton of 
high-grade phosphorus fertilizer and 
two tons of nitrogen fertilizer, to com¬ 
pletely replace the fertility removed 
from the soil by the crops named above. 

A mere chemical analysis of a ton 
of manure, on the other hand, is not 
an indication of its value. A ton of 
average moist manure is said to con¬ 
tain 10 pounds of nitrogen, five pounds 
of phosphorus and 10 pounds of pot¬ 
ash. If the manure were to be bought 
for its plant food alone, it should not 
cost as much as $2 per ton, because 
these amounts of fertilizer can be 
bought for less than $2 per ton. Man¬ 
ure is called a natural fertilizer be¬ 
cause it not only contains quantities of 
mineral elements such as those named 
above, but it also adds to the soil a 
high percentage of organic material 
and contains very large numbers of 
microorganisms, as well, perhaps, as 
some hormones and vitamins. 

Rescue Wheat 

’’TEN thousand bushels of Rescue wheat 

* were seeded in southern Alberta in 
1947 for increase by the 1,000 farmers 
who each bought ten bushels a year 
ago. The Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Lethbridge reports that Rescue 
was generally satisfactory notwith¬ 
standing the fact that it will only 
grade No. 3 Northern. 

This variety is not to be recommend¬ 
ed in areas where sawfly is not a prob¬ 
lem. Rescue wheat was distributed 
from other institutions as well, and 
anyone who grew it this year is invited 
to write to the nearest station in the 
sawfly areas and, by reporting his ex¬ 
perience, help to determine just how 
valuable the new sawfly-resistant 
variety has been. 
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LIMITED 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. 
RESUMES OPERATIONS 






W E WELCOME the return of our 
employees to process the livestock 
and other products of agricultural 
producers; to supply our customers and 
consumers, and to help us do our part in 
feeding the hungry people overseas. 

The new agreement under which we are 
working was arrived at by collective bar¬ 
gaining directly with the representatives 
of our employees, which we feel is the 
only sound method of working out an 
agreement satisfactory to all concerned. 

Swift Canadian Co. Limited has re¬ 
sponsibilities to conduct its business in 
the best interests of employees, livestock 
producers, consumers, and the Company. 
These responsibilities are best fulfilled 
by direct dealing between the Company 
and representatives of the employees. 

The business of processing and dis¬ 
tributing farm products is a complicated 
one, requiring years of special knowledge 
and experience. And negotiating officials 
who know the complex meat business, and 
representatives of our employees, are bet¬ 
ter qualified to work out an agreement 
than is a third party, no matter how well 
intentioned that third party may be. 
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Furthermore, once an agreement has 
been reached the Company and the em¬ 
ployees can work together again with 
better co-operation, greater efficiency, and 
higher morale. 

At no time did we refuse to bargain. 
Collective bargaining negotiations were 
carried on before and through the strike. 
We were willing to bargain, and did bar¬ 
gain, at all times when the Union wished 
to bargain. 

, ' > ■ 

We did refuse to arbitrate. We think it 
in the public interest to oppose this be¬ 
cause it might well lead to industry-wide, 
nation-wide control of the Canadian meat 
industry. 

We feel we were justified in adhering to 
the principle of collective bargaining. 
Despite the distraction of proposals for 
arbitration and pressures for third party 
intervention, which served to delay the 
strike settlement, we held to the straight 
path of collective bargaining and reached 
an agreement satisfactory to both parties. 

We feel sure that with all pulling to¬ 
gether in harmony we can accomplish the 
big job ahead of us. WE ARE GLAD TO 
HAVE OUR EMPLOYEES BACK TO 
WORK. 


SWIFT CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


J. H. TAPLEY, President. 
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Spare Time Can Save Time 

It is then that the workshop and its tools can be most profitable 


Household Tool Holder 

With a piece of stovepipe wire four 
inches long, make a 
three-quarter loop at 
one end and give it a 
half turn to the right. 
Bend the other end up 
and over as shown. Slip 
the loop over a button 
or belt loop. It is very 
handy for holding scis¬ 
sors or other light tools 
when standing at the 
job and when either is used frequently. 




Marking Gauge 


BOARD 


PENCIL MARK. 


TO BE 


RlP-SAWED 


COT 

OUT 


WiOTrt oF 

STRIP To BE SAWN 


This marking gauge is just as simple 
as it looks. It is handy for marking 
lumber which is to be ripped. 


Cutting Angle Iron 


ANGLE "->•* 

The neatest and fastest way to cut 
angle iron is to place the iron in the 
vise with back up and start at the 
ridge, cutting both sides at once. It 
saves time and leaves a smoother job 
than cutting any other way.—C.D.R. 



File Handle From Bail 

The wooden grip from an old dis¬ 
carded pail handle makes as good a 
file handle as anyone would wish. 
Should the hole in the bail be slightly 


PILE. 



too big, such as may be found when 
fitting in a small file, the tail of the 
file is wrapped with a bit of cotton 
rag, thus making a tight fit. 


Pulley and Pillow Block 

This homemade wooden pulley is not 
difficult to construct. The desired width 
is obtained by nailing together pieces 

dUb- 


q 09 a 

Isl© (3£$ 3© 

of board that have been cut to a circular 
form of the desired diameter On each 
side two strips of wood are attached 
as shown. Notice that they are attached 
only at the ends. Holes are bored 
through the strips parallel to the sides 
of the pulley. Bolts are passed through 
these holes to tighten the strips on the 
shaft. The cut shows a piece of pipe 
used for a shaft. 

The pillow block is for use when the 
shaft is carried on top of a beam. At 
the right of the illustration the separate 
parts are shown, together with the 
assembled bearing. All are of wood, 
which will serve if metal bearings are 
not readily available or are too costly 
for the purpose. Cardboard shims are 
used to get the propel adjustment. Two 
bolts hold the wooden bearing to the 
base If the holes in the base block are 
slightly elongated it helps to true the 
bearing with the shaft 




Keep Trouser Leg 

Trouser legs can 
be easily kept down 
in place when 
walking in deep 
snow by using a 
section of old inner 
tube. It is cut and 
slipped on as 
shown. It will keep 
trouser leg in place. 


Down 



itself and the 


Safety Grip For Boots 

A handy way for the farmer or lum¬ 
berman to make 
safety grips on his 
boots for icy 
weather is to heat 
two mower knife wp* kQ 
sections, place in section^, 

an iron vise and bend the corners up¬ 
wards a quarter of an inch. Attach 
to boot heels with small screws. The 
boots would probably have to be re¬ 
moved when coming into the house. 



Heavy Duty Funnel 

Do not discard your old milk strainer 
when it is of no further use for that 
purpose. It can be made into a large 
heavy-duty funnel for filling the trac¬ 



tor, oil barrels, hog waterers, etc. Cut 
out the strainer bottom, solder or weld 
in a round disc of heavy galvanized 
iron or one-eighth inch sheet steel, and 
solder or weld on a short piece of one- 
inch pipe for a spout. It costs practically 
nothing to make, and would cost several 
dollars to buy one as durable. It is 
better if you can find a tapered spout as 
a tapered spout sets firmly in either a 
large or a small hole.—I.W.D. 


Holds Small Pieces 

If you are troubled by your pencils 
thumb or small tools roll¬ 
ing away on your 
workbench take a 
piece of inner tube, 
stretch it a little 
and fasten it to the 
wall with thumb¬ 
tacks. Then shove 
your pencil or small tools under it and 
you have them right where you put 
them. It can also be fastened on the 
top of the work bench. 


Cream Can Waterer 

Cut the top off a discarded cream can 
just below the handles, put the cover on, 
turn the top part upside down, and 
use it for a chicken waterer. It holds 
a big pailful of water, is high enough 



off the ground so the hens cannot step 
in it, and the water always stays clean. 
The water does not leak out if the cover 
is tight or is rusted a little. If it leaks 
at first, some sand in it will remedy 
that. It is heavy enough so the hens 
wiH not tip it over.—I.W.D. 





WILLARD BATTERIES—Automobile * Truck and Bus • Radio 
Motorcycle • Tractor • Aircraft • Marine • Diesel • Stationary 
Sold and serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere. 




WILLARO STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Dependability • Performance • long Life 
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REPORTS of CROP and 
FIELD RESULTS on 
SEAMAN-TILLED LAND 


SLOANE’S MALT EXTRACT ™ 

With the increase in sugar you can again en 
SLOANE S Malt Extract. 

On sale at your grocer’s or druggist's or write 
W. T. Sloane Co. Winnip 


HORTICULTURE 


INSTALL A 


i§3§iH» Guarantee 
Protects 

~ t, sSS*y““ You! 

There is nothing uncertain about the 
guarantee of Reclaimo—if it does not do 
all we claim for it your money will be 
refunded. Install one today on your 
tractor, truck or car motor and start 
saving dollars on repair bills and by the 
elimination of oil changes. 

Write for Free Booklet. 

Reclaimo Company (CANADA) 

617A 10th Ave. W. Calgary, Alta. 


You can best judge the value of 
Seaman farm-size Rotary Tillers by 
the work they are actually doing 
for others. The following quotations 
from unsolicited letters tell their 
own story: 

9 “in spite of heavy clay land that bakes 
easy, and the immense rainfall we had 
in June, the land worked with Seaman 
Tiller held a perfect mulch all summer, 
only forming a thin scab on the surface, 
which meant this ground took a lot of 
water and also stood the midsummer 
drought by holding the moisture.” 

9 “where the Seaman Tiller had operated 
we produced 33-1/3% more corn tWbn 
where we prepared with conventional 
methods.” 

9 “ran some tests on potato land; Seaman- 
tilled ground produced 20 to 30 sacks 
more per acre." 

9 “on corn land plowed in fall, Seaman- 
tilled in spring, corn was up in 5 days; 
41/2 f*. high at end of 40 days.” 

9 “prepared Seaman-tilled acre for plant¬ 
ing tobacco for $4.25 against cost of 
$11.12 by conventional methods.” 

9 “filled 2 silos from 6Vt acres Seaman- 
tilled corn; harvested 800 baskets of 
choice corn from 5 '/j acres.” 

9 "produced larger sugar beets and more 
foliage on Seaman-tilled plot.” 

9 “oats from Seaman Tiller-worked land 
was twice as good as that worked the 
old way; grass seeding was also much 
better.” 

9 “corn tests from 10 % to 12 % less 
moisture than corn of neighbors whose 
fields were not prepared with tiller.” 

These are FACTS based on field experience 
— not theory — facts you cannot ignore. 

SEAMAN ROTARY TILLERS are available in 
both power-take-off and motorized models 
in a fulj range of sizes from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
widths. Diesel-powered tillers are available 
in 6 and 7 ft. widths. 

Power Take-Off Models: 

A 36”, 42", 48", 60" 
ft - - . . S f and 72" tillage widths. 


Two veteran Saskatchewan nurserymen and fruit growers, Frank Boskill, Rutland, 
and John Lloyd, Adanac, in the latter 1 s orchard. 


Pleasant Surroundings Give Satisfaction 

What can each of us do to encourage satisfying surroundings? 

tie time ago, Dr. R. J. Hilton, time as nearly as practicable by a dif- 
ite Professor of Horticulture ferent route. On all occasions I have 
liversity of Alberta was kind had almost exactly the same experi- 

> send the Horticultural Ed- ence. I have found here and there in 
tie Country Guide a copy of each of the three provinces, farms with 

he was able to make in the well developed and pleasant farm- 
: a motor trip across the steads, which clearly belie the more 
ist summer in company with common disregard of that combination 
ler ardent Alberta horticul- of beauty and utility which is to be 

found where fruit and vegetable gar- 
iall items in these notes in- dens are combined with trees, flowers 
is greatly. First, because we and shrubs. In all, these eight return 
a long time counted on'visit- trips must have involved close to 35,- 
of the farms mentioned, and 000 miles of car travel in Manitoba, 
>r reasons that will be clear Saskatchewan and Alberta. It seems to 
irticle progresses. Dr. Hilton me that I must have seen the extremes 

of beauty and squalor. They do not 

> top of a hill in bald prairie seem to follow a pattern, either of rich 
und 30 miles southward of soil or prosperous community or na- 
rrent, Mr. Henry Blanke has tionality or climate. I have been amaz- 
1 series of farm home wind- ed by beautiful and well-laid-out farm- 
igether with a beautiful half steads in areas where it might be 
ower garden, and an enviable thought that these could not exist, just 
hat is a challenge to all who as I have been shocked by drab, un- 
ih to make permanent homes painted farm buildings in muddy sur- 
irairie farms. Of interest was roundings and with no vestige of flow- 
that Mr. Blanke insists on ers, shrubs or trees about them. 

ich row of trees 18 to 24 feet Not long ago an indignant lady from 
aeighbor. The trees are about Vulcan, Alberta, wrote us an admonish- 

part, as they reach more or ing letter, criticizing our lack of in¬ 
size. In other words, if closer terest in this “life-giving, spirit-giv- 

s done initially, he makes cer- ing” aspect of modem farm living. In 

alternate plants, or two or reply we could only point-sadly to the 

s removed before they have efforts made by The Country Guide 

ted the remainder. With en- over a period which now extends to a 

ian cultivation about orchard quarter century, to provide some in- 

erbelt, there was no evidence spiration in this direction; and call at- 

it in effect.” tention to the fact that disregard of 

ling. Dr. Hilton said, “Another beauty and the amenities of life is as 

ten miles south, near Lac much the right of a democratic citizen 

where I. W. Studer has a as exercise of the franchise, or resent- 

eage in commercial orchard, ment about taxes. It is one of the un- 

oughtful and timely attention fathomable vagaries of the human 

•eaks, spacing and cultivation spirit that whereas some individuals 

marked dividends and Mr. may take pleasure in flowers, birds and 

interest in every phase of the green grass under their feet, others 

ire showed in the kitchen gar- are content to see only mud and dirt 

irnamental plantings he main- and a dreary drabness beyond anything 

e were intrigued to learn that that is provided by nature, even in her 

Mrs. Studer, having no chil- most sultry and vindictive moods.— 

heir own. have over a Deriod H.S.F. 


NEW 

RUNNERLESS 

STRAWBERRY 


BARON SOLEMACHER. Produces the largest ber¬ 
ries available from seed. This greatly superior variety 
often flowers in eight weeks from seed. Easily grown; 
has no runners. Produces great quantities of luscious 
fruit throughout the season. Has the delicious flavor 
and aroma of wild strawberries; sprinkle berries with 
sugar a few hours before serving and they almost 
float in juice. A showy pot plant and fine for garden. 
Easily grown. Plants from seed started now for winter 
culture in pots will also be very valuable for garden 
next spring. Order direct from this advertisement, 
(pkt. 251) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 

FREE —OUR BIG 1948 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK —Bigger than Ever ^ 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


STOP LOSING $$$ TO 
WEEDS 

SPRAY 2-4-D WITH 

KROMER pressure 
GROUND SPRAYERS 

Use only 6 GALS, of water per acre. 

A NEW and COMPLETE Line 
6 MACHINES TO CHOOSE FROM 

Write for Catalogue of these Low-Cost, 
Long-Wearing Machines made for 
Prairie Conditions. 

Dealer enquiries invited 

Sole Canadian Distributors 

WESTERN AGRICULTURAL 

and 

HORTICULTURAL SUPPLIES 

P.O. Box 1826 Winnipeg^ Man. 


——— SEED WANTED ——— 

We are buyers of brome, crested wheat, 
alfalfa, sweet clover, and alsike clover. 
Sacks supplied. Please submit sample. 

S. A. EARLY A CO., Saskatoon. 


Motorized Mod- 
tillage widths. 

Write for copy of 4> Questions and Answers*' 
pamphlet answering many questions most farm¬ 
ers ask about SEAMAN FARM-SIZE ROTARY TILL- 
ERS. Mail the coupon today . . . and see youi 
SEAMAN dealer. 


Check if with 


Pruning Currants and Gooseberries 
r THE pruning of fruit trees in the farm 
* garden is frequently neglected, with 
the result that trees and bushes become 
a tangled mass of branches, leading to 
disease and fruits that are small in size. 
On the other hand, the pruner may be¬ 
come so enthusiastic as to be merely a 
tree butcher. 

Occasional moderate pruning, and 


Without obligation, send me copy of 
“Questions and Answers". 

Name.. 

Address. 


► Just inhale the sooth¬ 
ing, healing fumes, for 
quick relief. It’s fast 
acting 1 Get a bottle today. 


Dealer's Name and Address 
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preferably light annual pruning, is 
desirable for all young trees early in 
the spring before growth starts. The 
primary objects are: First, to thin out 
the branches just sufficiently to permit 
the free circulation of air and the 
entrance of sunlight; and two, to pre¬ 
serve a reasonable shape in the tree, 
while at the same time preserving also 
the kind of wood that will bear fruit. A 
third object which is mostly common 
sense, is to remove all injured and dead 
branches. 

Fruiting wood varies with the differ¬ 
ent kinds of fruit. Currants and goose¬ 
berries illustrate the differences. Goose¬ 
berries, for example, will bear fruit on 
one, two and three-year-old branches; 
black currants on one and two-year-old 
shoots, and red currants on two and 
three-year-olds. Consequently, on older 
fruiting bushes, it is desirable to keep 
gooseberry bushes down to about nine 
main shoots or branches—three one- 
year-old, three two-year-old and three 
three-year-old shoots, removing all 
others. In the black currant, around 10 
branches, half of them one-year-old 
and half two-year-old, will keep the 
bush renewed and provide the greatest 
quantity of fruiting wood. In the red 
currant, about 12 shoots or branches are 
desirable, leaving three or four well 
spaced one-year-old shoots each year, 
and removing the same number of 
branches older than three-year-olds at 
the same time. 

Bulletin on House Plants 

F ARM folk who are sometimes kept 
pretty close to their houses for fairly 
long stretches during the winter months 
can always get considerable satisfaction 
from plants grown in the house. The 
average farm house will grow house 
plants to much better advantage than 
city dwellings where atmospheric con¬ 
ditions are not always suitable. Too 
much heat or lack of moisture in the 
air, or perhaps a heating system fed 
by gas often makes the cultivation of 
house plants very difficult. 

The Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture has a good general bulletin 
entitled “Culture and Care of House 
Plants,” which can be obtained free of 
charge from any Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm or Station, or by writing 
to the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa. The chances are also 
that copies of it can be obtained from 
almost any District Agriculturist’s or 
Agricultural Representative’s office. 

Wintering Small Fruits 

IN some areas in western Canada, 
* there is a considerable amount of 
freezing and thawing during the win¬ 
ter months. This is extremely hard on 
all plant life, and in the fruit garden 
it will be particularly hard on straw¬ 
berries and raspberries. The result is 
that though the weather may not show 
extreme cold in winter, it may still be 
necessary to provide some winter pro¬ 
tection for small fruits. 

In southern Alberta where these con¬ 
ditions exist, it is the practice at the 
Dominion Experimental Station, Leth¬ 
bridge, to lay raspberries down and 
cover them with a layer of moist soil 
three to four inches deep. In some 
years it is possible to do this as late as 
the middle of November, but generally 
it is necessary to cover the raspberry 
canes during the third week of October. 

Strawberries, vhich have no canes to 
be laid down, can be covered with straw, 
preferably old straw as free as possible 
from weed seeds. If pea straw is avail¬ 
able, it is desirable because it is coarse 
and not likely to have many weed 
seeds. Strawy manure should not be 
used, and if the strawberry bed is a 
small one and exposed to the wind, it 
would be as well to hold it down by 
boards, brush, or perhaps chicken wire. 
Covering is better done after freeze-up. 
Most currant varieties stand the 


weather in southern Alberta without 
protection but gooseberries are mounded 
up to a depth of 18 to 20 inches with 
the canes or branches left upright. 


“Glads” for Prairie Gardens 

By Dr. C. F. PATTERSON 

University of Saskatchewan 


AMONG annual flowers in the prairie 
provinces, the gladiolus is without 
an equal. The flower is magnificent and 
the great variety it exhibits in color 
and form, gives it a place enjoyed by 
no other flower of its class. The plant 
loves sunshine and the long days and 
the cloudless skies of July and August, 
found in this region enable the flowers 
to reach perfection. While responding 
well to applications of water, it is cap¬ 
able of resisting drought to a marked 
degree; and with the moisture usually 
found in a well-managed garden, it will 
produce spikes that are acceptable to 
any lover of flowers. 

Success in growing “glads” depends 
in no small measure upon the proper 
selection of varieties. A few outstand¬ 
ing, easily grown and otherwise suitable 
varieties are as follows: White—Snow 
Princess, Maid of Orleans; Cream— 
White Gold; White with Red Blotch— 
Margaret Beaton, Silentium; Yellow— 
Royal Gold; Orange—Bit of Heaven; 
Pink—Greta Garbo, Felicity, Rosa van 
Lima; Red—J. S. Bach, Algonquin; 
Smoky—R. B.; Purple—King Lear, Mrs. 
Mark’s Memory; Lilac and Lavender— 
Elizabeth the Queen, Isola Bella. 

Large corms give better blooming re¬ 
sults than do smaller corms. For the 
production of blooming plants, the 
corms should be at least one and one- 
half inches in diameter. Corms a little 
smaller than this may give fair returns. 

The corms that have been wintered 
over should be cleaned, peeled and 
treated with suitable chemical before 
planting. Those purchased have already 
been cleaned and require only peeling 
and treating, which is usually done just 
before planting, but may be done to 
advantage a month earlier. While vari¬ 
ous chemical treatments are used, a 
solution of corrosive sublimate in water 
is one of the best. Dissolve one-half 
ounce of the chemical in a small amount 
of very hot water and then make the 
solution up to three and one-half gal¬ 
lons. Metkl containers must not be 
used. The cleaned and peeled corms 
are placed in this solution and kept in it 
for three hours. The corms may then be 
planted at once. If the corms are to be 
held for a time before planting, a thor¬ 
ough rinsing with water should be 
given. The treated corms are then 
placed to dry in clean containers. 

Planting can be done to advantage 
in most years, as early as the last week 
in April. It is often delayed, however, 
until the second or third week in May. 
Planting in rows is preferable to planting 
in clumps. In watered gardens the rows 
may be as close as two feet, but in gar¬ 
dens not to be watered, the rows can 
be four feet apart to advantage. The 
spacing in the row may be from six to 
twelve inches, depending upon the space 
available and as to whether or not 
waterings are to be given. After plant¬ 
ing, three or four inches of soil should 
cover the corms. The gladiolus does 
well in a great variety of soils and the 
incorporation of an application of well- 
rotted manure, when the area is being 
prepared, is good practice. 

Spikes to be used for indoor decora¬ 
tion should be cut in the morning and, 
under most conditions, when two or 
three flowers have opened. As much of 
the stem below the first floret, as pos¬ 
sible, should be removed with the spike, 
but at least five or six leaves should be 
left on the plant to permit good corm 
development. 



CATTLE 

OWNER 


Trade-mark req’d 


Make Your Winter’s Work EASIER 

with WISCONSIN air-cooled 

ALL-WEATHER POWER! 


• No radiator to freeze, clog or leak. 

• No water pump or hose to wear. 

More than 50 farm machinery manufac¬ 
turers now specify WISCONSIN air¬ 
cooled engines as standard equipment. 

We recommend a WISCONSIN to power your grinder, 
conveyor, pump, wood-saw, machine shop, etc. 2 to 
9 h.p. now available. 

Write now for FREE catalogue to: 

PRATT MARINE & MFG. LTD 

Dept. C, 290 Fort Street, Winnipeg 


EVERYWHERE THE TREND IS TO WINDOLITE! 

There Is no exact substitute for Windolite—The perfect Plastic Glazing for 
cattle barns and stalls. Because of its shatterproof structure, Windolite in¬ 
sulates perfectly against heat or cold—yet Its wider mesh allows free penetra¬ 
tion of the germ-killing, ultra-violet rays of the sun. For healthier cattle and 
more better-quality milk, order Windolite today through your hardware dealer 
or mail order house. 

Send for FREE sample and Illustrated Windolite folder to: 
CHANTLER & CHANTLER LTD. 49 Wellington St. W. Toronto 

WF2-47 


J YOURE V 
WASTING N 
YOUR. TIME 
PAL- 
HE'S USING 

LION 

BRAND 
ROPE ! 


LION BRAND Manila ROPE is again available- 
offering greater strength and safety — long service 
and economy for all farm use. Ask for LION BRAND 
Manila ROPE by name —look for the green yarn 
marker in the strand. Consumers Cordage Co. 
Limited, Montreal, Que., Dartmouth, N.S. 


LION BRAND Manila ROPE 


Guardian of Safety for Over a Century 
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THE IHIIKS WHIM 
GIVE RESULTS 


POULTRY 


Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 


AGAIN ! 


Early chicks are needed to 
supply fall and winter eggs for 
the British Market. 

Place your order NOW and In¬ 
sure delivery of 

“THE CHICKS WHICH GIVE 
RESULTS” 

on the date you require them. 
A number of popular breeds 
and cross breeds available. 
Write for Price List. 
RUMP & SENDALL LTD. 
Box G, Langley Prairie, B.C. 
Okanagan Branch: Vernon, B.C. 


[Dom. Dept, of Art. photo. 

Here he stands, a symbol of poultry industry achievement; on his toes and with his chest out. 

Labor Saving Equipment Type in Bronze Turkeys 

P OULTRY producers are ever on the THE beginning of specialization or 
lookout for new gadgets and new commercialization of the turkey in¬ 

ideas. The latest of these is a simple dustry brought about a demand for a 
little device which came to our notice turkey which would produce the maxi- 
recently. It was a labor saving ar- mum amount of meat with the mini- 
rangement for feeding whole grain to mum of feed, and in as short a time 
the flock just as the lights snapped on as possible. The ideas of the breeders 
at five a.m. The inventor of this gadget have gradually become crystallized, so 
was a fairly large producer who found Th & t today most breeders have a pretty 
labor to be quite a problem during the fair idea of the kind of turkey suited 
war years. Hence he had to do some- for present day needs, 
thing or else reduce the size of his This new market turkey is compara- 
flock. tively short in the leg, and is wider 

The idea consisted of a few beams, a an d thicker than the old fashioned 
small hopper, a motor and electric light bird of 15 years ago. This depth and 
wires. It was fastened to a beam in the thickness of fleshing is likely to be- 
ceiling. The night before the hopper come more essential as a characteris- 
was filled with grain and as the lights tic of turkeys within a few short years, 
snapped on in the early morning (by The consumer demand may result in 
time switch) the motor of the feeder selling turkey parts, or turkey steaks, 
also started. The grain fed out through instead of a whole turkey carcass. If 
the bottom and was scattered by a s0 > breast meat will count. From this 
paddle operated by the motor. As the year’s crop of poults should be selected 
hopper emptied, it dropped down there- ^lie full breasted, early maturing birds 
by raising an arm or beam which * or next year’s breeding pens. 

pulled one of the electric light wires *- 

attached to the motor. This stopped Why C Grade Poultry 

the motor but left the lights on and fkUITE a percentage of our jxmltry is 
the hens busily engaged in eating their U ® .. y 

early nrornlns breakfast. Y, ^ *** Sa“ * 


For Immediate Delivery 

we have' some ready-to-lay pullets. 
Replace your older stock with some 
of these. And if you want November - 
December chicks, they should be or¬ 
dered now. Write for particulars. 

BRAY HATCHERY 

146 John N. Hamilton, Ont. 


Poultryman’s —— 

QUESTION SERVICE 

WRITE US ANY QUESTION PERTAINING TO 
YOUR POULTRY PROBLEMS 
Answers will be mailed by Ray W. Hansey, CS E 
who will obtain information from Agricultural Exl 
perimental Stations and other reliable authorities 
throughout Canada and the United States. 

Write for our 1948 Calendar and Catalog. 
HANSEY CHICK HATCHERIES LTD. 

1190 MAIN ST. WINNIPEG 


R.O.P. Males 

THERE are good reasons why several 
* of the Provincial Approved Flock 
regulations require flock owners to head 
their flocks with R.O.P. male birds. Be¬ 
cause of the scarcity of males, not all 
breeds can be required to comply with 
such a regulation, but the more popular 
breeds such as the White Leghorns and 
Barred Rocks are easily mated with 
these superior individuals. The recent 
publication of the 1945-1946 R.O.P. re¬ 
sults for Canadian flocks shows quite 
conclusively that R.O.P. flock owners 
are doing a good job of breeding high- 
producing poultry. With the emphasis 
placed on family production, the R.O.P. 
breeder finds it possible to make better 
progress towards his goal of fixing 
production qualities in his stock. 

The R.O.P. breeder is doing the se¬ 
lection which the average producer 
cannot do for himself. His job is to 
produce breeding stock of high quality. 
The easiest and quickest way to incor¬ 
porate the good qualities of R.O.P. 
stock is to use R.O.P. males. Hence the 
use of this grade of cockerel in the 
Approved Flock. It is of more than 
passing interest to note that the av¬ 
erage production for all pullets entered 
in R.O.P. in Canada last year was 182.3 
eggs. This is nearly seven dozen eggs 
per bird higher than the Dominion 
average for farm flocks. 


ORDER FOR 

NOW 1948 

Early chicks are needed to hold our 
British Egg contracts in the future. 

COLES HATCHERY can supply R.O.P. 
Sired and approved: 

White Leg-horns, New Hampshires, 
Rhode Island Reds, Legporn-Hampshire 
Cross, Black Australorp, Light Sussex. 

ORDER NOW FROM COLES. 

Courteous Service. Quality Chicks. 
Catalogs on request. 

L. S. COLES HATCHERY 

Box 188 Cloverdale, B.C. 


PRICED RIGHT— 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

Flock proven Bradcliff Shell Producer 
95% calcium carbonate, makes harder, 
finer textured egg shells. Supplies the 
vital mineral-feed balance, necessary for 
higher hatchability, better health, rapid 
growth! 

PRODUCERS OF SOLUBLE AND 
INSOLUBLE GRITS 


POULTRY j 

TO Riffl 


SINCE 1912 


MM 


EARLY HATCHED CHICKS 
ARE MORE PROFITABLE 

They are more Vigorous and easier to 
raise. Coccidia and other germs respons¬ 
ible for chick mortality are dormant un¬ 
til the weather becomes warm. The 
British Market demands Fall and Winter 
eggs—Your future depends on this mar¬ 
ket. 

Bolivar R.O.P. Sired Chicks 

Order them early to avoid disappoint¬ 
ment. Order them with confidence for 
they are the result of 36 years of ex¬ 
perience in Breeding, Hatching and ship¬ 
ping chicks throughout Western Canada. 

Folder and Prices on request. 

Bolivar Hatcheries Ltd. 

R.R. No. 4 New Westminster, B.C. 
R.O.P. Breeding Farm and Hatchery 
operated under Government supervision. 


R.O.P. SIRED 

W. Leghorns. B. Rocks, R. I. Reds 

APPROVED 

New Hampshires and 
Leghorn-Hamps. crosses 

Order Chicks Early 


Write for our Annual Catalog and 
1948 Price List • 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box G Milner, B.C. 

“The Firm of Over 40 Years Standing” 


BLACK LEAF 40 

Tap Black Leaf 40 on 
roosts with Cap-Brush 
applicator before chick* 
ens go to roost. Nicotine 
fumes kill lice and feath¬ 
er-mites. 

Buy only in factory-sealed 
[Packages to insure full strength. 

DUNN SALES LIMITED 
Distributors for Canada 
Toronto • • Montreal 


fill R II D II E D golden west 

UIL D U if 11 C If OIL BROODER 

Heat Han House In Winter— Raise Chicks In ths 
Spring 

40-Inch Canopy _ <20 95 

60-inch Canopy .....23.95 

Delivery In live days.. 

ALEX. TAYLOR HATCHERY 
362 Furby Street Winnipeg, Man. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CHICKS 

Order your 104 8 Chicks from a mem- 
her of this Association and get them 
front Canada’s premier poultry breed- 
ing Province. 

S J r ® d l incl Hatchery Approved 
chicks of the following breeds can be 
obtained in any quantities if ordered 
early. 

S.C. White Leghorns, New Hamp¬ 
shires, Barred Rocks, R.l. Reds, White 
Rocks, Light Sussex, Australorps, and 
several cross breeds. 

° R Early hatched chicks! 

D B.C. Chicks! 

E ^ Early. 

Watch for 
this Emblem 3W~ 

B.C. BABY CHICK CO-OP. ASS’N 
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Guaranteed, used late model Hot 

Water Automobile Heaters .. 

New 4-Cylinder Universal 
Magnetos ..... 

HARGRAVE AUTO WRECKING 

182 Hargrave St. Winnipeg 


$15.00 

$15.50 



Keep your websaw 
“ON THE JOB”! 



Cutting fuel wood can be a mighty 
irksome job when your saw begins 
to dull and “bind.” That’s when the 
Black Diamond Websaw File comes 
in handy. Touching up the cutting 
teeth right there in the field is just 
a few minutes’ easy work with this 
fast-cutting, pocket-size file. Its spe¬ 
cially designed teeth and four cut¬ 
ting faces give you the greatest 
number of efficient filing strokes 
your money can buy. 

Get some Black Diamond 6-inch 
Round Gulleting Files, too, for 
rounding and deepening gullets. 
Also—Slim Tapers for handsaws; 
B. C. Special Crosscut Files for 
crosscut saws. Available at your 
hardware or implement merchant’s. 

Write for FREE instruction sheet 
on websaw filing. 

NICHOLSON FILE CO. • Port Hopa, Ontario 


BLACK 
DIAMOND 
FILES O 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 


NEBRASKA TESTS 
ALL TRACTORS 

Continued from page 10 


absorbed by the pump. A return line, 
from the lower radiator connection to 
the inlet openings of the pump, com¬ 
pletes the system. 

More load may be obtained by plac¬ 
ing the tractor in gear and operating 
the engine against compression without 
fuel or ignition. If a light load is de¬ 
sired, the tractor may be placed in 
gear, the fuel and ignition turned on, 
the throttle regulated until the desired 
load is obtained. In testing large 
track-type tractors it often is necessary 
to add some of the college tractors to 
increase the load even more. 

W HEN a suitable load for any given 
tractor has been devised, the tests 
begin. All of the drawbar pull exerted 
by the tractor being tested is trans¬ 
mitted to the drawbar load, by equal¬ 
izers and a hydraulic piston-cylinder 
mechanism called a draft unit. Pressure 
on the draft unit is carried through 
flexible metal tubing to the draft¬ 
recording instrument. 

This draft-recording unit is a gas- 
engine pressure indicator which has 
been so adapted to the requirements 
that it leaves, on a special chart, a con¬ 
tinuous record of the drawbar pull of 
the tractor. From this chart, showing 
the pull in pounds, and from stop¬ 
watch readings showing the time of 
travel over the measured course of 
500 feet, the horsepower developed is 
calculated. 

Rotary switches having ten contact 
points are attached to each drive wheel 
and connected to magnetic counters 
which record to one-tenth of one 
revolution the number of revolutions 
made over the measured distance. From 
these same readings are calculated the 
engine speed and the wheel slippage. 

“Before any of the tests are made 
the results of which appear in the of¬ 
ficial report, each tractor is given a 
‘limber-up’ run,” Mr. Larsen explained. 
“This takes the stiffness out of the new 
engine, and enables the operator to as¬ 
certain if all the parts are working 
properly. The tractor is run at about 
one-third rated load for four hours, 
two-thirds rated load for four hours, 
and full rated load for four hours. Each 
of the forward gears is used during this 
test. The manufacturer’s representative 
is responsible for tractor operation 
during this test. He is permitted to 
make such adjustments as setting the 
valve tappet clearance, or the gap of 
breaker points and spark plug points, 
or adjusting the clutch. No adjust¬ 
ments are permitted which conflict with 
the specifications in the application for 
test.” 

B ELT tests are next on the program. 

The tractor is taken into the testing 
laboratory where the big General Elec¬ 
tric dynamometer indicates its belt 
horsepower. Preliminaries here include 
fitting an indicating thermometer into 
the top radiator tank, installation of 
a fuel line from the tractor fuel sys¬ 
tem to the fuel-weighing equipment, 
measurements of the circumference of 
the engine and dynamometer pulleys, 
and thickness of the belt. 

In making the first belt test, called 
the 100 per cent maximum belt test, the 
motor is run at full load until it is 
thoroughly warmed. Adjustments are 
made to secure maximum output at 
rated r.p.m. The governor is set to hold 
the throttle wide open; the spark is set 
to give best results; the manifold heat 
control, if any, is set to the most fav¬ 
orable position; and the carburetor is 
set so that additional fuel gives no in¬ 
crease, though less fuel decreases the 
power output at the rated speed of the 
engine. This test, to establish belt 
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WILL MAKE 
YOU MONEY 


MORE WHEAT IN THE BIN 

More plowing done on time, more seeding done when it should be done, 
more energy for a better harvest. It’s yours with TractorKab! 

MORE MANURE ON THE LAND 

Haul manure every day all winter—keep barniots clean. Keep fields 
fertile. A warm TractorKab will make manure hauling pleasant on coldest days. 

MORE BEEF—MORE MILK 

Feed your stock every day—at the right time, in the right way. Haul 
hay-grain-silage the modern, money-making way with a TractorKab. 

MORE CORN IN THE CRIB 

Pull your corn picker night and day in all kinds of weather. 

MORE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS AT HOME 

Should you work in misery when the rest of the world works in comfort? 
A warm TractorKab protects you, puts your farm in tune with modern 
America, you’ve earned this protective convenience by years of hard ex¬ 
haustive wartime ‘ production. 

WHO WILL DO YOUR WORK IF YOU ARE SICK? 

If exposure to rains or cold send you to bed, who will take care of your 
livestock? Will your help do the job right, or will your wife be forced to 
take on the burden of farm duties in addition to her household work? Buy 
a TractorKab now. 


4 NEW LOW-COST 

Specially designed for: 

McCormick-Deering W9, WD9 
Farmall M, H, MD 
Case LA, DC, SC 
Allis Chalmers WC & 8 
Massey-Harris 44, 101 Sr. f 101 Jr. 


1948 MODELS 

John Deere A, B, G, GM, D 
Ford & Ferguson, all models 
Oliver 70 

Minneapolis Moline ZTU, UTU 


Easily adapted to others. 


Supply limited. Write at once for remarkable “Progressive Farmer” deal 
and shipping priority form. 


Also send circular on: 

□ All Purpose 
Sprayer 

□ Automatic Cattle 
Curryir.g and 
Dipping Machine 

□ Hog Oiler 

□ Rotenone & DDT 

□ Hydraulic Dump 
Rake 

□ Automatic Weed 
Killers. 

Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 


W. G. McMahon, Dept.CG-3 

92 Gomez St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Yes! Reserve Kab and RUSH details. I am 
not obligated to buy. 

NAME. 

(Please Print) 

ADDRESS. 

I own a.Tractor. Model.Year. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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HERE’S a smart boot for 
women, misses and children that 
will keep their feet snug and warm 
through the cold, wet weather. 

It’s the B.F. Goodrich MORITZ fur-trimmed 
motor boot. Trimmed with unsheared fur 
and lined with fleece, the MORITZ gives 
deep warmth. It’s 9" high, and has smart 
tie laces. Women’s are black and brown. 
‘ „ t Misses’ and children’s 

. ’ / AjTV ,' are brown only. All are 

* o ° available in whole and 

half sizes. They’re smart 
rC4$k\ \ I (V *• • • • see them! 


Ask Your 

footwear Dealer 

for B.F. Goodrich Footwear 


BE Goodrich 

FOOTWEAR 



Grind your own grain with the 

FLEURY-BISSELL GRAIN 


• Fleury-Bissell Grindmor “40” 
— large capacity — easily 
adjusted to grind cattle and 
pig feeds. 

• Ball-bearing Operation. 

• Equipped with the famous 
“Fleuralloy” plates. 

• Rugged construction for 
trouble-free life-time service. 

Fleury-Bissell also make Disk 
Harrows, Spring Tooth Harrows, 
Tractors Plows, Walking Plows, and 
Manure Spreaders. 

SEE YOUR FLEURY-BISSELL DEALER 




horsepower maximum ratings, is con¬ 
tinued for two hours. 

At ten-minute intervals notations are 
made of engine, belt pulley and brake 
speed, load on scale beam of dyna¬ 
mometer, temperature of water in top 
tank of radiator, air temperature at a 
point approximately five feet in front 
of the centre of the radiator, and 
amount in pounds of fuel used. Bar¬ 
ometer readings are taken every hour. 
The water level in the radiator is meas¬ 
ured at the beginning and the end of 
the two-hour period, and the necessary 
amount of water is added to raise it to 
the same level as at the start. If water 
is used in the fuel mixture it is check¬ 
ed in the same manner. From these no¬ 
tations horsepower ratings are calcu¬ 
lated, based on standard conditions. 

If the manufacturer wishes to use a 
carburetor adjustment leaner than the 
100 per cent setting, a series of trial 
runs of 20 to 30 minutes at leaner set¬ 
tings are made. The manufacturer’s 
representative may choose one of these 
as an “operating setting.” This setting 
is used for the remainder of the belt 
tests. 

First run on the operating setting is 
the operating maximum belt test, of 
one hour duration. It determines the 
maximum power developed and the fuel 
consumption at a carburetor setting 
that is practical for field operations. 
The radiator cover or shutters, mani¬ 
fold heat control, and spark are set at 
the most favorable positions, and the 
engine is run until operating condi¬ 
tions have become stabilized. Then the 
test begins and readings are taken at 
ten minute intervals. 
r FHE rated load belt test, also of one- 
1 hour duration, is next. Its object 
is to determine whether the tractor will 
carry its rated load on the belt and to 
secure a record of fuel consumption 
and other operating data. The tractor 
is given its rated load as nearly as pos¬ 
sible. The carburetor remains set at 
the operating setting. The governor is 
adjusted to maintain rated engine speed 
at rated load. 

Rated load is determined in one of 
two ways. If the tractor is rated by the 
manufacturer, sufficient load is applied 
to develop rated horsepower at rated 
engine speed. If the manufacturer does 
not specify the rating of the tractor, or 
wishes to accept the “calculated” rat¬ 
ing, the rated load becomes 85 per 
cent of the corrected maximum, as cal¬ 
culated from the results of the 100 
per cent maximum belt test. In most 
cases the manufacturer elects to ac¬ 
cept the calculated rating. 

One more belt test is made, known 
as the varying-lcad belt test. Fuel con¬ 
sumption when the load varies, and ef¬ 
ficiency of the governor in controlling 
the speed are checked in this test. It is 
comprised of six 20-minute runs. The 
first is rated load, which is the same 
load as the one-hour rated load test 
just completed. This is followed by 20 
minutes at no load. The minimum load 
is applied and the power developed is 
approximately one horsepower. The 
next load applied is one-half the rated 
load torque and this is followed by a 
maximum horsepower test, in which 
enough load is applied on the dyna¬ 
mometer to pull the engine far enough 
under rated speed to insure an extreme 
throttle opening. These two runs are 
made at one-fourth and three-fourths 
rated load torque respectively. 

Although considerable care is neces¬ 
sary to insure accuracy in the belt 
tests, not too much difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in getting fairly accurate read¬ 
ings. It is a different story when it 
comes to the drawbar tests, according 
to Mr. Larsen. These are made at two 
carburetor settings, “operating” and 
“100 per cent.” The 100 per cent maxi¬ 
mum test is made in one gear only— 
that designated by the manufacturer as 
most suitable for ordinary field work. 
Results of a test in this gear with the 
carburetor adjusted at 100 per cent as 
found on the belt, are used to deter¬ 
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mine the “calculated” drawbar rating. 
The observed 100 per cent maximum 
drawbar horsepower is corrected to 
standard conditions, multiplied by 0.75. 
The result is the “calculated” rating. 

“In making the 100 per cent maxi¬ 
mum tests we go over the measured 
distance time after time, until we are 
able to get the best possible reading,” 
Mr. Larsen said. “We might make as 
many as 25 to 30 tests before we get one 
that satisfies us. 

“The biggest difficulty is to get the 
right engine speed. If the maximum en¬ 
gine speed is rated at 1650 r.p.m. the 
best we are able to get on one run may 
be 1640. The next time it may be 1660. 
We have to keep trying till we get as 
nearly as possible to 1650. We have the 
same difficulty in making the other 
drawbar tests.” 

O PERATING maximum drawbar tests 
are the second in this series. They 
are made in each of the forward gears, 
using the operating carburetor setting 
used on the operating belt tests. 

From 1934 to 1939 tests were made on 
rubber tires, as well as on steel wheels 
with spade lugs, without extra cost to 
the manufacturer. These supplementary 
tests on rubber tires, in addition to the 
regular operating maximum drawbar 
tests, included fuel economy runs of 
four hours each in second and third 
gears. They indicated a definite super¬ 
iority in load-pulling capacity for rub¬ 
ber tires. 

The last run made on the drawbar 
is the rated-load test. In this the trac¬ 
tor pulls its rated load for 10 hours, as 
nearly continuous as possible. A record 
is kept of its fuel, oil, and water con¬ 
sumption during this period. Once each 
hour during the test the drawbar pull 
is noted, observations are made of the 
time required to travel 500 feet, and the 
amount of slippage. Temperature of the 
air and of the cooling system are also 
recorded. 

The rated load is figured on the 
basis of the 100 per cent maximum 
load. It is 75 per cent of the maximum, 
corrected. The corrected figure is what 
would result if the tests were conduct¬ 
ed at sea level. The altitude at Lincoln 
is 1,180 feet. 

At the conclusion of the tests the 
tractor is inspected so that it can be 
ascertained what effect its operation 
during the various tests has had on 
various parts. Particular attention is 
centred on clearance volume, valve and 
port dimensions, bore and stroke, dif¬ 
ferential and belt-pulley reduction ra¬ 
tios. Condition of valve heads and 
seats, spark plugs, magneto or dis¬ 
tributor breaker points, and fuel, oil, 
and water connections are also noted. 

r THE first Canadian-made tractor was 
* tested this summer, Mr. Larsen 
said. Sent from Brantford, Ontario, the 
tests were made in June. The principal 
difference between it and a similar 
model made by the same company in 
the United States, he noted, is that the 
Canadian model has a live power take¬ 
off (runs all the time). Results of the 
tests compared very favorably with 
those made with others, he added. 

The Swedish government makes tests 
of a somewhat similar nature. They are 
voluntary to the manufacturer, and are 
done without cost to him. After pre¬ 
liminary tests the tractor is taken to 
some farmer who uses it in his regular 
farming operations, to a total of 500 
hours. So these tests require more than 
a year for completion. 

“The University of Melbourne, in 
Australia, makes some tests similar to 
those made here,” said Mr. Larsen. “At 
present they are not compulsory, but 
the authorities there are planning to 
make them compulsory.” 

(Note: The author was especially 
commissioned to visit the College of 
Agriculture, at Lincoln, Nebraska, to 
obtain first hand information for The 
Country Guide readers about these 
widely recognized tractor tests. — 
Editor). 
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The Political Pot Boils in B.C. 

Who will succeed Premier Hart?—Fruit growers confident 


By CHAS. 

B ritish Columbia politicians 
are faced with their biggest 
problem in half-a-dozen years: 
Who is to fill John Hart’s shoes? 
Most people felt long ago that 
British Columbia’s popular, white- 
haired premier was becoming restless, 
and that he planned early retirement. 
He had dropped many hints of his in¬ 
tention, without making any definite 
announcement. But when he did form¬ 
ally state his decision to quit office by 
the end of the year, his action created 
a considerable stir in and outside gov¬ 
ernment and legislative circles. It is 
going to be difficult to find a successor 
who will wholly meet requirements, just 
as Vancouver is finding it difficult to 
choose a new mayor with talents com¬ 
parable with those of the late Gerry 
McGeer. 

When he announced his decision to 
retire from the premiership and the 
leadership of the Liberal party in the 
west coast province, Mr. Hart expressed 
the hope that the Liberals would call 
a convention in December and name a 
chief who would automatically become 
premier of another coalition. But this 
task may be more of a problem than 
Mr. Hart imagined. Unfortunately, from 
the standpoint of unity, there may be 
more than one candidate for the role 
of premier. 

r IERE are a few Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives who would like to see a 
termination of coalition and the re¬ 
establishment of the two old parties on 
the traditional basis, in friendly political 
rivalry with each other. But they are 
unquestionably in the minority. Most 
people owing allegiance to the Liberal 
and Conservative parties are frank to 
admit that while, in combination the 
two parties would win the next contest, 
separately they would fail to win a 
majority, in which event, of course, the 
opposition C.C.P. would cheerfully take 
over the reins of office. 

Thus, from the standpoint of prac¬ 
tical politics, the problem is not so 
much to find a Liberal leader who will 
successfully lead the Liberals or a Con¬ 
servative who has the confidence of the 
Conservatives, but a man of either 
party who can keep both parties united. 
The problem is complicated by the fact 
that Hart’s No. 1 man in the cabinet as 
Finance Minister is Herbert Anscomb, 
a Conservative with a strong following. 
Although Mr. Hart has expressed the 
opinion that a Liberal should follow 
him as premier, in conformity with the 
spirit of the coalition, there are those 
who believe that it is now the Con- 
ser’ative’s turn. Mr. Anscomb himself 
hasn’t expressed himself in so many 
words. 

Among the Liberals now holding of¬ 
fice the choice seems to favor Gordon 
Wismer, Attorney-General, who recent¬ 
ly added the Labor portfolio following 
the retirement of George Pearson. Wis¬ 
mer is a fighter, a smart lawyer and an 
able administrator, but he has his de¬ 
tractors too, and in a convention might 
encounter strong opposition. A possible 
compromise Liberal leader is E. T. 
Kenney, Minister of Lands and Re¬ 
sources. Outsiders mentioned as pos¬ 
sible harmonizers are Chief Justice 
Gordon Sloan and Dr. Norman Mac- 
Kenzie, president of the University of 
British Columbia, but neither has in¬ 
dicated any desire for tht, uncertainties 
of political life. 

jyf ARKETWISE, British Columbia’s 
agricultural industry, has little to 
worry about this year. Total value of 
the crops will probably establish a new 
high record, and there will be little or 
no unsold surplus. 


L. SHAW 

There was some anxiety in the Ok¬ 
anagan when it was announced that, 
because of dollar shortage the United 
Kingdom would not be able to buy any 
fresh apples this season, but no dif¬ 
ficulty has been experienced in finding 
alternate outlets. Most of the apple 
crop will be sold on the prairies at good 
prices, and considerable quantities will 
be marketed in the United States and 
in markets even as distant as Brazil. 
One shipment of 75,000 boxes of apples 
was sent from Vancouver recently on a 
Dutch ship. 

rvURING mid-September, train loads 
U of apples were rolling out of Okan¬ 
agan packing centres in an almost 
steady stream. Growers, pickers, pack¬ 
ers and shippers were working overtime 
to keep the pace so that handling the 
estimated crop of 7,000,000 boxes would 
not be delayed. About 80 carloads left 
Kelowna alone, almost every day. 

Although growers admitted that the 
1947 crop falls short of the 1946 record 
by about 2,000,000 boxes, the color and 
quality of the product are superior to 
anything they have known in the past. 
A light frost before harvesting contri¬ 
buted to the good'coloring. 

Tests conducted in the Okanagan of 
spraying insecticide by helicopter are 
being closely watched by growers and 
officials of the Dominion and provincial 
governments. Most of the tests were 
made in the Summerland area and they 
are admittedly inconclusive at this 
stage. 

Okanagan growers are again urging 
federal legislation to support the stabil¬ 
ized marketing machinery initiated un¬ 
der provincial sponsorship, which has 
been very successful since the early 
war years. A. K. Loyd, president and 
general manager of B.C. Tree Fruits 
Ltd., marketing agency for the Okan¬ 
agan growers, recalls that since the in¬ 
ception of organized co-operation in 
1939, good relations have been main¬ 
tained with the many factors in the in¬ 
dustry. 

“The producers in the orchards,” 
says Mr. Loyd, “have supported the 
company in a steady campaign to im¬ 
prove and standardize the product and 
a great deal of money has been spent 
to provide the housewife with a pur¬ 
chase which she will find acceptable.” 

THE company operates on a revenue 
* derived from a per-package charge 
for its service. Any portion of this 'in¬ 
come not used in the operation of the 
selling agency is returned to the grow¬ 
ers in rebates. The agency’s quotations 
to the trade are uniform and steady. 
There are no special deals or hidden dis¬ 
counts. Returns from the various com¬ 
modities are pooled, and the same 
amount paid to every shipper for like 
varieties, grades and sizes. What the 
agency and growers need, Mr. Loyd 
points out, is federal legislation (sup- 
lementary to existing provincial legis¬ 
lation) designed to give the marketing 
framework a permanence that is now 
lacking. 

The packinghouse strike had an ad¬ 
verse effect on the Williams Lake Cattle 
Sale, which in recent years has become 
one of the biggest in Canada. Super¬ 
ficially, the sale was a success, but 
many of the smaller ranchers didn't 
offer their cattle this year, because 
they knew there would be fewer buyers 
and felt that the volume of cattle ship¬ 
ped out would be limited by pickets 
around the packing plants, embargoes 
against railroad shipping, and so on. 
However, in spite of this situation, the 
cattlemen of the Cariboo and Chilcotin 
ranges continue to be optimistic. 
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how to provide for the days 

when I can't farm ,.. 

The farmer who looks forward, without worry, to the days 
when he can no longer do strenuous work in the field, is the 
farmer who has provided for his later years through life 
insurance. 

You may wish to retire completely on a comfortable income. 
Or perhaps you wish merely to replace your own labour and 
still manage your farm. Whatever your dreams, a Mutual Life 
of Canada representative can help you plan a sound insurance 
program, which will also give your family insurance protection 
in the meantime. 

Let him show you, too, the many other ways in which Mutual 
low-cost life insurance can help you and your family lead 
a more secure and happier life. See, or write your nearest 
Mutual Life of Canada representative or write the Head Office 
at Waterloo, Ontario, as soon as possible. 


low-cost 

life 

insurance 
since 1869 



HEAD OFFICE 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


QLTYUK the Beautiful 
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“My people need not know about 
this,” he muttered shamefacedly. “Es¬ 
pecially Paksaw, my father!” 

He was disgusted with himself for 
running away, but he kept remember¬ 
ing the terrible threat of the strong 
wings and the serpentine menace of 
the sinewy necks and the gaping, sav¬ 
age beaks. 

“Who could guess that birds would 
fight?” he asked. “And fight so well, 
too!” 

A reluctant admiration for the 
swans’ bravery was born, a respect he 
had learned at painful cost. 

“A-yee!” Ikalo muttered, with a wry 
smile. “It seems that a certain one has 
not finished learning his hunting les¬ 
sons!” 

Then he planned his return, when 
he would seek revenge for his wounds 
and his ignoble rout. 

/ 

•I’HE northland spring is long awaited, 
* but once the winter finally ends the 
fertile land comes gladly and quickly 
awake and teems with abundant life. 
Thousands of birds throng the sky and 
sea and shore, among them the ducks 
and geese, the plovers and gulls, murres 
and tern Mosquitoes hum and dance in 
the sunny haze, taking a blood toll 
from every passing creature. Little Arc¬ 
tic foxes yap shrilly from the low hills 
and catch lemming and hares to carry 
to their community of burrows, where 
bright-eyed kits are always hungry. 
Fish crowd the river mouths and sea 
shallows, with many a splashing ring 
widening on the calm waters to mark 
where the jumpers break surface. Along 
the coast chug the gas-powered boats 
of the missionaries, the police, and the 
traders, their craft stopping at every 
settlement and family camp. So much 
happens so suddenly in the springtime, 
that May was gone and June had sped 
most of its time before the Eskimo lad 
could fulfill the secret promise he had 
made himself. 

But the day came when Ikalo walked 
the flowering tundra towards the dis¬ 
tant pond where the swans had their 
nest. He went alone, for he did not 
want to do any explaining to curious 
companions. His initial defeat still 
rankled in his mind, though the beak 
wounds had long since healed. He 
craved revenge, and to this purpose 
carried a bow and half a dozen metal- 
tipped arrows. 

“I will shoot from hiding,” the boy 
told himself, feeling nervous as he ap¬ 
proached the ridge overlooking the 
nest. 

He dropped down on the fragrant 
moss where the white daisies were 
brightly in bloom, crawling to the high¬ 
est part of the hill and peering down 
into the hollow. 

The birds were standing on the rim 
of the nest, their attention centred on 
the eggs. As Ikalo watched, the pen 
swan used her beak and lifted a large 
fragment of shell and flung it aside. 
Then she broke loose another particle 
and dropped it over the side. Her 
forty-day vigil had come to an end; 
the cygnets were hatching! 

Momentarily forgetting his feud, 
Ikalo stared in fascination. Soon there 
were four little ones free of the shells, 
all huddled wetly together in the bot¬ 
tom of the nest-hollow. But it was not 
long before tiny heads began to lift 
and thin, shrill peepings came faintly 
to the ears of the hidden watcher. Oc¬ 
casionally the pen and cob uttered a 
low note, a quiet reassurance to the 
cygnets’ querulous demands. And final¬ 
ly the moment arrived when the mother 
forgot the fifth egg she had been hope¬ 
fully watching. It lay still and sterile 
in the nest while she gently used her 
beak to oust her family of four from 
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the mossy hollow. The young ones teet¬ 
ered on the rim a protesting second, 
then rolled and scrambled down the 
slope of the nest mound and reached 
the fiat land bordering the pond. 

At this stage the Eskimo boy roused 
himself to action. He knew that the 
swans would desert the nest area, going 
to some secluded shoreline where they 
would be safe from enemies. Beyond 
the tiny pool fronting the nest site 
were the wide waters of the lake, so 
Ikalo had to act now or forget his 
plans. 

“But I won’t shoot the mother bird,” 
he whispered, as a concession to the 
helpless little ones. “I’ll only shoot 
Qu-yuk, the big one himself!” 

Fitting an arrow to his taut bow¬ 
string, the boy raised himself on one 
knee and took careful aim. 

Phhhutttttt! 

Away sped the shaft, twinkling in an 
arc as it sped down to the nest. Then 
its brief flight ended, the point shat¬ 
tering on a stone directly under the 
black feet of the giant cob. Thus the 
boy’s eyes were focused on the swan’s 
extremities and he caught sight of a 
silvery metal band wrapped around the 
bird’s leg. 

Ikalo quickly forgot that little ob¬ 
servation, for the swan had whirled 
and hissed out a loud alarm. The fe¬ 
male hurried the young ones into the 
water, half submerging her own great 
body so that they could more easily 
climb onto her back. Swiftly she carried 
her precious cargo away from danger. 

But the cob swan made no attempt 
to escape—not with his new family 
threatened by an enemy! Recklessly 
the great bird advanced toward the 
ridge; trumpeting a loud and defiant 
challenge. 

Ikalo jumped to his feet to gain a 
better shooting-stance; a second arrow 
was chosen and hurriedly placed on the 
string. 

“This time, Qu-yuk dies!” he mut¬ 
tered, bending the bow to its straining 
arc and sighting down the shaft of 
the arrow. 

Half-running, half-flying, the male 
swan climbed the slope toward the hu¬ 
man. There was no mistaking the bird’s 
intention; it was launching a direct 
attack on the enemy to cover the re¬ 
treat of its mate and young. Ikalo saw 
the menacing beak, the powerful wings. 
He recalled the fright and pain of his 
former encounter, and that memory 
may have hastened his shooting. 

“A-yee!” 

The shaft overshot its intended tar¬ 
get, the snowy breast of the swan. The 
whistling missile flashed past Qu-yuk’s 
head and went harmlessly beyond into 
the empty hollow. Ikalo snatched up 
another arrow, but before he could 
fumble it onto the string the cob had 
reached the top of the ridge and 
charged valiantly toward the human 
with beak gaping and wings held high 
for action. 

“A-yee!” 


IKALO turned and ran his fastest 
* down the far slope and onto the flat 
tundra. Only when he was a hundred 
long paces or more from the hill did 
the boy pause and glance back. The 
great white bird was proudly silhouet¬ 
ted on the ridge, the head held high 
and the hug& wings arched! A trumpet¬ 
ing note rang militantly across the 
wilds, announcing the great bird’s vic¬ 
tory. 

Ikalo rubbed a hand across his chin 
in a thoughtful way. 

“Paksaw, my father, would not smile 
if he could see me now,” he muttered 
Ruefully he remembered that his best 
arrow had shattered on a rock and his 
second shaft had been lost. 

Then he looked again at the r’’dge, 
where the swan still watched. 

“Truly, it is indeed a brave bird,” he 
thought. 

The swan turned, gleaming white in 
the afternoon sun. Then it disappeared 
from the crest as it hurried to join 
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mate and family. Ikalo rubbed his 
chin again. 

“In time, a foolish one may learn 
how to hunt!” 

But as he walked homeward he kept 
thinking about the noble picture the 
bird made, standing ex-ect on the hill¬ 
top. 

At first the swans kept the little ones 
in the sheltered shallows, on hidden 
ponds indented from the main body 
of the lake. The cygnets fed richly, 
straining the minute plankton through 
their beaks during their first few days 
of life and later tipping their tiny 
bodies to reach down through the water 
to the smaller weeds growing on the 
bottom. Occasionally the adults fetched 
a tidbit from the greater depths within 
reach of their long necks, shredding 
the vegetation so the little ones could 
eat it. The precocious youngsters de¬ 
veloped rapidly, and the fluffy down of 
their hatching day darkened and show¬ 
ed signs of the developing pinfeathers. 
Their color was a neutral grey, a dingy 
contrast to the snowy raiment of the 
adults. 

But before long the lovely plumage 
of the parent birds started to shed, for 
the August molt was due. At that time 
the pen bird led the way across the 
broad expanse of the lake toward a 
distant island. During-the eclipse plum¬ 
age period, both adults lost the power 
of flight, so severe was the molt. That 
was why they favored an island loca¬ 
tion at such times, to be out of reach 
of their many enemies. Hungry foxes 
and wolves haunted the mainland 
shores, skulking behind rocks and any 
convenient cover to spring upon the 
unwary waterfowl that relaxed vigil¬ 
ance for a moment. The fierce-eyed 
gyrfalcon sometimes patrolled the 
shorelines too, flying on narrowed 
wings that almost screamed with speed 
as the hawk swooped upon intended 
victims. Fast skuas, pirate birds of 
prey, hovered in passing to glare covet¬ 
ously down at the well-guarded cyg¬ 
nets. Thus far, the cob swan had been 
alert to every danger and had always 
managed to give warning in time of an 
enemy’s approach, but now came the 
difficult period when flight was denied 
them. 

At such times the swans’ worst 
enemy, man, takes a heavy annual toll. 
Paksaw the Hunter knew all about the 
helplessness of the waterfowl during 
their molting month. One hot August 
day he loaded his large family into a 
freighter canoe and they paddled up 
the tributary stream that connected 
the lake with the ocean. Half a dozen 
wide-pronged bird-spears were handy 
in the craft, and the Eskimos were hap¬ 
py in anticipation of the annual feast 
of bird-flesh. 

“We will go directly across to the 
island,” Paksaw decided, once the lake 
had been reached “We always get*good 
hunting there.” 

Vast numbers of ducks and several 
families of geese had sought sanctuary 
on the island in addition to Qu-yuk 
with his mate and cygnets. The wary 
geese, always keen-eyed and watchful, 
were the first to sound the alarm when 
the grey canbe came knifing across the 
waters. A few birds, their molt 'not ad¬ 
vanced far enough to hamper them, 
flapped heavily away to another haven. 
But the rest were earthbound by the 
loss of wing feathers, and they became 
■panic-stricken as the craft grounded on 
the rocky beach and the eager Es¬ 
kimos leaped ashore. 

“Ho!” laughed Paksaw loudly. “Our 
spears will turn red today!” 

MALE members of the family snatch- 
ed up their spears, while the wom¬ 
en armed themselves with knives and 
clubs. In a moment their exultant 
shouts rang above the clamoring cries 
of the frightened waterfowl. Fat adults 
and half-grown young birds ran squawk¬ 
ing before the fleet humans, the wisest 
birds heading for the water and the 
more foolish ones crouching against the 
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water. They were safe. But the male 
swan stood still, his eyes steady on the 
advancing enemy. 

The boy glanced back over his 
shoulder. He noted that none of his 
family had yet crossed the hump of 
the island; they were still busy with 
the squawking ducks near the canoe. 
Ikalo shouldered his spear, waving a 
hand at the watching cob. 

“Go, Qu-yuk! This time I could have 
killed, but—Go, Qu-yuk, before Pak- 
saw the Hunter comes!” 

Ikalo hurried back by the route he 
had come. When he reached the hump 
and had made sure that his father and 
the others had not witnessed his do¬ 
ings, Ikalo turned to have a final look 
at the swans. The pen and cygnets 
were already far out on the lake, swim¬ 
ming strongly for the mainland. Qu- 
yuk was just entering the water. They 
were all safe from the spearsmen, this 
time. 

Then the boy felt a qualm of guilt. 
Was this not a bird-killing hunt? Why 
had he not used his spear? 

“Swans are tough to eat,” he mut¬ 
tered. 

Young swans are tender, however, 
and well he knew it. Ikalo nibbed a 
hand across his chin, slightly ashamed 
of himself. He glanced toward the far 
end of the island, then turned to shout 
at the others. 

“Paksaw, and my brothers! Come 
quickly, for here is Ni-yut-in the 
geese!” 


sheltering shadows of rocks. At first the 
Eskimos raced among the waddling 
flocks, jabbing their spears into the 
thickest concentrations. Then, as the 
birds scattered and more took to the 
safety of the water, the keen-eyed 
hunters sought out the motionless 
ducks who had trusted to their pro¬ 
tective coloration to save them. 

Ikalo’s spear was soon dripping blood 
as he stabbed down again and again. 
Then the boy rushed ahead of his 
party, seeking larger game. Somewhere 
on the island there would be geese, and 
Ikalo had an ambition to be the first of 
his family to spear one of the larger 
birds. He crossed the hump of the 
high land; then his round face lighted 
up in a gleeful grin. 

“Qu-yuk and his family! We meet 
again!” 

He turned to shout the news to his 
father, Paksaw. But he stifled the yell, 
for he wanted this kill all to himself. 

“Now I can take my revenge!” he 
gloated, running forward. 

Qu-yuk and his mate were sorry 
spectacles right then, compared with 
the gleaming white birds they had 
been but a short time back. The molt 
had been drastic and many a ragged 
gap marred their once smooth plum¬ 
ages. In place of their splendid wings, 
an array of blue quills showed the un¬ 
sightly beginnings of new flight feath¬ 
ers. The cygnets, too, carried the nub- 
by, uncouth sproutings of their wings- 
to-be. 

Holding their long necks stiffly erect, 
with heads tilted to look behind them, 
the birds waddled down the uneven 
slope toward the water. Ikalo raced 
forward, his spear firmly grasped and 
ready. Qu-yuk uttered a barking call 
and the family broke into a cumber¬ 
some sort of trot, untidy wings thresh¬ 
ing to steady their awkward progress. 
Quickly the lad pursued them, gaining 
with every stride. 

Qu-yuk wheeled suddenly and con¬ 
fronted the boy. Ikalo stopped for a 
moment, then advanced slowly with 
his spear levelled. But the cob did not 
retreat; his black beak was half open, 
ready to strike, and the useless wings 
were arched to play their part in the 
battle. Ikalo stopped again. 

“You are brave, Qu-yuk!” he whis¬ 
pered, and his spear lowered itself to 
the ground. “This time you know that 
I will kill you, and still you are not 
afraid!” 

The boy recalled the memorable pic¬ 
ture the bird had made when standing 
c:i the hilltop, shining in the sun and 
proud of his prowess. He remembered, 
as well, the defeat he had suffered that 
time, also the first meeting when the 
pen and cob had combined to drive 
him from their home. Ikalo’s spear 
levelled again and he took a step for¬ 
ward. 

Qu-yuk’s mate uttered a short note; 
she and the cygnets had reached the 
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flocks, preparing for the flight. Gulls 
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beach after spawning. And the Es¬ 
kimos were busy along the caribou 
routes, killing for food and to secure a 
supply of skins for their winter 
clothing. 

Qu-yuk’s family was smaller now. 
Early one morning a cygnet had 
gone ashore to preen itself on a 
prominent rock, and a wolverine’s evil 
form had launched out from the 
shadows -and struck down the unwary 
bird. Another young one had been 
killed by an eagle. Qu-yuk and his 
mate had rushed across the water with 
great wings threshing, for they had 
united before to drive away the hungry 
attentions of the large birds of prey. 
But the young swan was already dead 
by the time they reached the scene; 
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the eagle flapped heavily along the 
water surface and half carried and half 
dragged the cygnet to shore. 

So now there were only four members 
in the swan group, all fully feathered 
by this time. The young ones were not 
so large as the parent birds and lacked 
their snowy plumage; ashy-grey was 
the juvenile color, with purplish beaks 
and livid feet in place of the jet black 
of the adults. Daily the family exer¬ 
cised their wide-spreading wings, for 
the wind was whining cold across the 
tundras again and in the mornings the 
ice was spreading farther from the 
shoreline and sometimes shut the birds 
away from a favorite feeding-shallow. 


Ikalo was about to tell the man, but 
a thought deterred him. Where was 
Qu-yuk now? 

Across the melting snows the boy 
walked, across the tundra flats to the 
little ridge that overlooked the hollow. 
A shout of pleasure came from him, 
for there was Qu-yuk’s mate, a wad of 
old moss in her beak, piling up a new 
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Soon the ducks were gone and the 
lake seemed strangely quiet, with the 
lonely cry of the loon mourning at in¬ 
tervals across the almost empty waters. 
The geese marshalled their family 
flocks and formed a V as they stretch¬ 
ed their black-stockinged necxs south¬ 
ward. The pen swan, watching the geese 
depart, uttered a low murmuring that 
made the large male restless. Thus the 
morning came, after the ice had again 
blocked them from feeding, when the 
cob trumpeted loudly and the four 
birds went foot-paddling along the 
water for twenty yards as their huge 
wings labored to lift their heavy bodies. 
They circled above the lake twice, gain¬ 
ing altitude, then pointed their beaks 
south and west towards the distant 
California coast where they would 
winter. 

As they flew over a certain part of 
the caribou country, Paksaw’s family 
heard their whistling flight song and 
raised their eyes to watch. Ikalo made 
a little motion with his hand. 

“Good-by, Qu-yuk!” he called. “May¬ 
be we will meet again.” 

Ikalo’s wish was to be fulfilled. The 
boy grew rapidly that fall and winter, 
and When the reluctant spring came 
again he was a sturdy-sized fellow who 
was suddenly interested in Oo-lo, the 
daughter of Paksaw’s friend who had 
joined the family at the river-mouth 
camp. Great excitement came to that 
camp one day, for an aeroplane skirted 
the thawing shoreline and coasted to a 
stop in the quiet waters of the wide 
river estuary. From the plane came two 
white men, and one of these set up his 
camp close to the Eskimo settlement 
and asked many questions about birds. 

“Have any of you found metal bands 
on the legs of any birds you have 
killed?” 

“Who ever heard of such foolish¬ 
ness,” asked Paksaw. Birds do not grow 
metal bands on their legs, surely! But 
he and his friend and their families 
promised to help the man; this strange 
fellow wanted to be shown birds’ nests 
and such trifling mat ters. He had many 
books, in whicHftfe pictures of all 
manner of knowi^HTd unknown birds 
were colorfullyjfehown. 

“Ai!” cried Ikalo in delight. “Here is 
Qu-yuk, the Whistling Swan!” 

Then memory stirred in the boy’s 
mind; he remembered shooting his best 
arrow at the giant cob, of seeing that 
arrow shatter to fragments on a stone 
near the black feet of the swan. Above 
the nearest foot was a wrap of bright 
metal, even as the man had spoken 
about to Paksaw and the rest. 


nest on the shores of the secluded spot. 
And there was Qu-yuk himself, proud¬ 
ly on guard again. Ikalo could tell by 
the very stance of the wonderful white 
bird that it was his old enemy. Then 
the lad looked at the cob’s legs. 

“Yes, it is so! Qu-yuk wears a band 
of bright metal wrapped on his leg!” 

Ikalo returned to the river-mouth 
camp and sought out the bird-crazy 
man. Boldly he asked a question: Did 
the man want to kill all the birds that 
wore the metal band? 

“Of course not,” smiled the other. 
“Why do you ask?” 

Ikalo hesitated. Then he admitted 
knowing a bird that wore such a band. 
But if the bird-crazy man wished to 
kill the bird, he—Ikalo—would not tell 
him any more. 

“One time,” explained the boy, “I 
held a bird-spear, so, just a little way 
from the breast of this bird that I 
know. I could have made a stab, so! 
And the bird would have bled from its 
umata, its heart. But I did not kill.” 

“Why not?” prodded the curious 
ornithologist. 

“Well,” Ikalo was rather shamefaced, 
trying to explain himself on this point. 
“Well, my bird is a very brave bird. 
And one time I saw it standing white 
on a hilltop and the sight pleased my 
eyes.” 

“White, and brave,” mused the bird- 
man. “Boy, are you talking about a 
swan?” 

Ikalo nodded. 

“And Qu-yuk, my swan, wears a 
bright metal band on his leg like the 
ones you ask about, except that it is 
much larger.” 

Q UICKLY the bird-crazy man got out 
his gifts, wonderful new knives and 
shiny looking-glasses and special little 
chemical stoves that cooked food in 
hardly any time at all and flashlights 
for the winter season. He offered Ikalo 
his choice of gifts if the boy would 
only show him the swan with the large 
metal band. 

“Do you wish to hurt Qu-yuk in any 
way?” demanded Ikalo. 

“I only want to look at him,” said 
the bird-man, smiling. “Once, Ikalo, I 
put a metal band around the leg of a 
swan that was wounded. I made the 
bird well again, then I turned him 
loose. And the band that I wrapped 
around that swan’s leg was not like 
these government bands I have shown 
you, but much larger. I was only a boy 
then, and I made a special band for 
the leg of my wounded swan. That’s 
why I’d like to see your Qu-yuk.” 


Ikalo liked the white man; he could 
tell by the other’s eyes that he spoke 
the truth. So the boy led the bird-crazy 
one across the soft snows of the flat 
land and pointed a finger down into 
the hidden hollow where Qu-yuk was 
standing guard while his mate built a 
nest. The white man put special glasses 
to his eyes and looked eagerly at the 
giant swan. 

“Yes!” said he, and his voice was al¬ 
most trembling. “That’s my band! 
That’s my swan!” 

“He is my swan, too/’ protested 
Ikalo. “Did I not spare his life last 
summer, when I could have killed?” 

The bird-man pulled out a little book. 
He turned the pages, then stopped and 
looked at some writings. 

“It is our swan, then—yours and 
mine together. And here is something 
that will surprise you, Ikalo. That large 
band of metal was wrapped on Qu- 
yuk's leg twenty-two years ago this past 
April. Twenty-two years! That’s a long, 
long time, Ikalo!” 

The Eskimo boy counted slowly on 
his fingers, in the way his mother had 
taught him. 

“Ai!” he grunted in surprise. “Qu- 
yuk, the big one, is older than me!” 

The bird-man was looking at the pen 
swan through his binoculars. 

“His mate is an old bird, too. Did 
you know that Qu-yuk chooses a mate 
for life. If you had killed Qu-yuk last 
summer with your bird-spear, his mate 
would have lived alone from then on 
until she died. And if she was killed 
first, Qu-yuk would live alone until his 
death, too.” 

Ikalo considered this, watching the 
devoted pair busy at their season’s 
woi'k. 

“That means they have a heart¬ 
feeling for each other, like people?” 

The bird-man smiled. 
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the second time in succession, the 
highest award for white honey at the 
Imperial Fruit Show held at Bristol, 
England, at' which exhibits from all 
over the British Empire competed. 

The winters of 1944-1945 and 1945- 
1^46 Mr. Baines spent at Reddington in 
the Sacramento Valley, California, 
learning about the raising of queen 
bees for package shipments. So fas¬ 
cinating did he find this that only the 
lack of a suitable manager here pre¬ 
vents his return to Reddington for a 
time. 

It was a good day for the beekeepers, 
small and large, when K. E. Baines 
chose Tisdale as his location. There 
may be keepers of more numerous 
colonies but none that has worked for 
the industry as has K. E. Baines. 

Mr. Baines carries his vigor and en¬ 
thusiasm into other spheres than honey 
production. He has been a consistent 
booster for the development of the 
local beach resort on the Barrier River 
south of Tisdale. This is becoming an 
anglers’ paradise on holidays and 
weekends. K. B.’s interest in politics 
has made him the chairman of the local 
C.C F. organization. 

Since Mr. Baines considers the best 
honey is produced from the fireweed, 
which is only found on burned-over 
land, can it be in his search for virgin 
bee pasture he is seeking new honors 
for himself in particular and Canadian 
honey producers in general? 
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"That’s right, Ikalo—a ‘heart-feeling’ 
like you say! And that’s why I’m going 
to ask you to promise never to kill 
Qu-yuk or any of his kind, even when 
your people go to the lake islands to 
spear birds for the summer feast. Per¬ 
haps you could even ask your father, 
Paksaw the Hunter, never to kill the 
great swans.” 

The boy nodded eagerly, glad to 
make such a promise. But he was 
thoughtful about this mating news of 
Qu-yuk. 

“Do you know Oo-lo?” he suddenly 
asked the bird-man. 


The other shook his head. 

“Well, she is the daughter of An-yac, 
my father’s friend. I am soon to be a 
man and Oo-lo is to be my wife. I have 
a heart-feeling for her. Because of it, 
I wish we could be like Qu-yuk and his 
mate, and stay together for life.” 

“You could do that,” smiled the bird- 
man. “A lot of people are very happy 
that way, just like Qu-yuk and his 
mate.” 

“Ai! ” Ikalo beamed down at the 
great birds. “Then Oo-lo and I will 
watch Qu-yuk the Beautiful, and 
learn!” 
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K. E. Baines, beekeeper of Tisdale, in front of the local warehouse. 


Continued from page 13 


K E. BAINES of Tisdale, Sas¬ 
katchewan, was recently men¬ 
tioned i n a national news 
•broadcast because of a bee¬ 
keeper’s curiosity. While Mr. Baines 
says there was little fact in the an¬ 
nouncement that he had a colony of 
bees protected from bears by an electric 
fence in the Moose Lake district of 
northwest Manitoba, it may be assumed 
he is trying to discover tne difference— 
if any—between honey from growth on 
virgin land and that of a mixed farm¬ 
ing area. That the colony is reported 
to be located at Moose Lake, the ter¬ 
ritory of Tom Lamb of muskrat fame, 
is scarcely coincident. Tom Lamb is 
well known in Tisdale where many 
members of his family reside. 

Keber Elwin Baines was born at 
Saltcoats and settled in Tisdale in 
1935. A hive of bees became his boy¬ 
hood care, and interest, and determined 
his future. Through experience, wide 
reading, and attending short courses on 
beekeeping, Mr. Baines has extended 
his apiary of i0 hives in 1935 to his 
present 500. 

Tisdale was recommended by the 
provincial apiarist as a likely place for 
honey production. He based his advice 
on the amount of alfalfa grown 
throughout the district. Since then 


there has been considerable discussion 
as to whether bees gather much nectar 
from alfalfa. However, the Tisdale 
district does produce much good honey, 
and since Mr. Baines arrived the pro¬ 
duction of honey has become a local 
industry of expanding proportions. 

For a number of years honey was 
shipped by rail or truck to Yorkton for 
packing and grading. When new prem¬ 
ises were required for the Co-opera¬ 
tive Association, K. B. exerted his in¬ 
fluence to have the warehouse built in 
Tisdale. This has proved a great con¬ 
venience as all members of the As¬ 
sociation in northeast and east central 
Saskatchewan have their honey graded 
and packed for the Canadian market 
in Tisdale. The Tisdale plant In 1945- 
1946 processed 900,000 pounds of honey 
and in 1946-1947 when the average 
yield per colony was only 110 pounds 
the plant produced 750,000 pounds. Mr. 
Baines is vice-president of the Co¬ 
operative Association of Saskatchewan 
Honey Producers. The warehouse em¬ 
ploys a manager who is also the grader, 
an engineer, two men and six girls for 
eight months of the year. 

The banner year for honey in the 
Tisdale district was 1938 when the av¬ 
erage yield per hive was c>20 pounds. 

In 1938 K. E. Baines won, for 
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people in Canada favor private enter¬ 
prise, are capitalists at heart, and 
definitely do not like the tenets of so¬ 
cialism. Don’t take my word for it; 
just count the vote last election. What 
the people will do next election is for 
the time being purely academic; we 
can only go by records. Therefore, it is 
safe to say that they have not yet 
decided to go overboard for Coldwell 
socialism. But they seem to feel that 
Mackenzie King will never get them in¬ 
to any real harm. Thus if he invoked 
some state controls, he would have the 
support of the Liberals. He might pick 
off a few Progressive Conservatives who 
feel that John Bracken is not precisely 
the answer to a Tory’s prayer. And if 
King could nibble off a socialist vote 
here and there, it would not be the 
first time he had made political con¬ 
verts. All in all, then, we might get 
King and socialism, and we might get 
some of it soon. 

But be sure of this; more and more 
we are going to be controlled by the 
state. Certain privileges, certain per¬ 
quisites are lost to us, as time goes on. 
As we more and more make the world 
our oyster, paradoxically we less and 
less have as much say about what we 
can do in this cosmic oyster of ours. 
The 20th century is one of vanishing 
privileges for many. On the other hand, 
it is a century of increasing privileges 
for many more. Old age pensions have 
come, and we accept them. We do not 
call them detestable socialist devices. 
We take thq money, gratefully. The 
baby bonus is here to stay, and who’s 
against it now? More and more we are 
going in for pension schemes, for un¬ 
employment insu^-j|^We are veering 
closer and closer form of state 

medicine. All thia,.^socialism. No more 
can we keep these privileges away from 
the people than King Canute could 
keep the tide out with a broom. 

In other countries, socialism was in¬ 
troduced by socialists. Here it may be 
the job of the Liberals, with somewhat 
mixed motions, to introduce the legis¬ 
lation and the way of life that Mr. 
Coldwell has long been advocating. It 
will be interesting to see M. J.’s face 
when this begins to happen. 


Grove’s Cold Tablets fight 
colds internally . . . and they 
act quickly ... to bring relief 
to sufferers from distressing 
cold miseries. Don’t let your 
cold become serious. 

Fight it the Grove’s 
way NOW. 


Look for the signature 
on the white box 


YOUR CHILD’S SAKE 


Remember these vital 
laxative factsl 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset the children. 
It won’t make them feel bad 
afterwards. 

■—it’* not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be given to the 
children with complete con¬ 
fidence. Although it has a fine 
chocolate taste, its action is 
thorough and dependable. 

—it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 

EY_( A Y The Chocolated Laxative 
t/V Only 15c. or 35c. 
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More Money For Wheat 
Producers 

The past month has seen a number 
of different uevelopments each of which 
promises to add substantially, both to 
the present year and later, to the in¬ 
come of western grain producers. The 
greatest part is in connection with 
wheat. 

Great Britain has agreed to pay 
$2.00 per bushel for 140 million bushels 
of wheat during the third year of the 
contract between that country and 
Canada. The price now agreed on con¬ 
trasts with the minimum price for 
la48-1949 which was included in the 
British contract when made at the 
first of August, 1946, and also con¬ 
trasts with the price basis of $1.55 per 
bushel in effect for the first two years 
of the contract. 

There has thus been added to the 
prospective income of western wheat 
producers, from sales to, Great Britain, 
105 million dollars. The price for the 
final year of the contract, 1949-1950, 
will not be negotiated for another year. 
The minimum price basis of $1.00 per 
bushel guaranteed for the final year 
of the contract may also be subject to 
upward revision, the extent of which 
will depend upon developments during 
the next year. 

Even before negotiations with Great 
Britain had been completed, the Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Commerce, the Hon. 
Mr. MacKinnon, had announced that 
at its next session parliament would 
be asked to increase the Wheat Board 
initial payment from its present level 
of $1.35 per bushel, which would mean 
an equalizing payment on all wheat 
deliveries since August 1st, 1945. Dis¬ 
cussing that announcement on this 
page last month, the statement was 
made that it would be surprising if the 
equalizing payment was less than 15 
cents per bushel or more than 2o cents 
per bushel. The larger amount now 
seems likely, and an increase in the 
initial payment to the basis of $1.55 
per bushel. The new arrangement with 
Great Britain would seem to make such 
an increase quite practicable and, 
moreover, the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Hon. Mr. Gardiner, has been sug¬ 
gesting that exact amount. 

The new basis of payment on wheat 
will mean probably something more 
than 180 million dollars additional to 
reach the pockets of western farmers 
before July 31st, 1948. An additional 20 
cents per bushel on deliveries of 1945- 
1946 will amount to 47 million dollars, 
and on the deliveries of 1946-1947 to 65 
million dollars. The exact quantity to 
be delivered this year is still uncertain 
but probably the amount involved on 
such deliveries will not be less than 50 
million dollars. Presumably, as soon as 
parliament authorizes the increase in 
the Wheat Board initial price, farmers 
will get $1.55 per bushel on remaining 
deliveries for the current crop year. At 
the same time the Wheat Board will 
proceed as rapidly as possible to pay 
out 20 cents per bushel on deliveries 
since August 1st, 1945, up to the time 
when the new initial price becomes 
effective. 

The Canadian Wheat Board presum¬ 
ably already has in hand more than 
enough mon^ tht >over these payments. 
It has had a ar , :gin of 20 cents per 
bushel on wheal sold to Great Britain, 
the difference between the initial price 
basis of $1.35 per bushel and the sale 
price of $1.55. Until September 15th of 
this year, the Wheat Board was taking 
a loss, on producers’ account, of 10 
cents per bushel on wheat sold for 
domestic consumption in Canada on 
the price basis of $1.25 per bushel. On 
that date the domestic price basis was 
advanced to $1,55 per bushel, so instead 


of the former loss, the Wheat Board is 
now realizing a surplus of 20 cents per 
bushel on sales made in the domestic 
market. On every bushel sold for ex¬ 
port to countries other than Great 
Britain the Wheat Board has been 
realizing a much larger surplus, rang¬ 
ing all the way from 65 cents per 
bushel to $2.00 per bushel. 

These surpluses, so long as they re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Wheat 
Board, constituted a guarantee fund 
protecting the government against any 
possible loss on its price guarantee on 
a basis of $1.35 per bushel in effect 
until July 31st, 1950. There is no pos¬ 
sibility of a loss up to the end of the 
present crop year. In view of price 
prospects for next year, including the 
price to be paid by Great Britain, loss 
during 1948-1949 seems out of the ques¬ 
tion. There is only one crop year, that 
of 1949-1950, during which a loss is con¬ 
ceivable. Consequently the government 
seems perfectly safe in allowing a large 
distribution from the funds now in 
hand and in advancing the Wheat 
Board initial price basis to $1.55. 

If a change had not been announced 
for this year the prospect would have 
been for a very large distribution, after 
1950, on participation certificates issued 
during a five-year period. The change 
now in prospect will simply mean that 
farmers will get, earlier than was or¬ 
dinarily planned, money belonging to 
and ultimately to be paid to them. Ul¬ 
timate distribution of participation cer¬ 
tificates, of course, will be less by the 
additional amount to be paid out dur¬ 
ing the interval. 

Since the beginning of this crop year 
the Canadian Wheat Board has been 
making a distribution, amounting to 
something more than 60 million dollars, 
on participation certificates for the crop 
year 1944-1945, the last crop year before 
the present five-year pooling arrange¬ 
ment came into effect. Thus, during the 
present year, western wheat farmers 
will be receiving a total of more than 
170 million dollars in respect of wheat 
marketed during earlier years, an 
amount which not many years ago 
might have represented total wheat in¬ 
come during a single crop year. 

Wheat sales to Great Britain, on 
the basis of $1.55 per bushel, during 
the first two years of the agreement 
have brought much less than if sales 
had been on the basis of “world prices.” 
No one can yet say whether or not the 
$2.00 basis during the third year of the 
contract will give Canadian farmers 
any recompense for that fact, or 
whether it will mean a further sacri¬ 
fice in comparison with wheat prices 
elsewhere prevailing. 

Ceilings Off Oats And Barley 
—Prices Rise 

On October 21st price ceilings were, 
by government action, removed from 
oats and barley. Considerable price ad¬ 
vances were immediately recorded in 
the market, an indication of the extent 
to which the income of producers of 
coarse grains had been restricted in the 
past by such ceilings. The price advance 
undoubtedly would have been consider¬ 
ably more had it not been for the pre¬ 
viously announced government policy, 
which was reiterated to the effect that 
exports of oats and barley would not 
be allowed during the current crop 
year. Thus the Canadian market was 
insulated, to a very large extent, from 
the influence of the high prices which 
prevail for such grains south of the 
border. 

Concurrently the government abolish¬ 
ed the subsidies on grain bought for 
feeding purposes which had been pre¬ 
viously in effect, 10 cents per bushel on 


oats, and 25 cents per bushel on barley 
and on feed wheat. The buyer of such 
grains, whether intended for meat 
animals, for dairy purposes, or for 
poultry feeding, thus faced an im¬ 
mediate increase in his costs, quite 
apart from that imposed by the higher 
market prices for oats and barley. Ceil¬ 
ings had previously come off dairy 
and poultry products and on October 
21st were also removed from meat. The 
livestock feeder, however, did not know 
to what extent the prices for his 
products would rise to correspond with 
the increase in costs for grain. Thus, 
while one body of farmers in Canada, 
the western producer with oats and 
barley for sale, benefitted from the 
change, there was another body of 
farmers who suffered and have been 
objecting to it. 

Probably all farmers have objected to 
the time at which the change was 
made. The western producer wants to 
know why the government did not act 
earlier, to give him the full benefit of 
the change from the beginning of the 
crop year. On the other hand, farmers 
in eastern Canada and on the Pacific 
Coast would have preferred to see the 
change delayed until the end of the 
current crop year. 

The packinghouse strike was prob¬ 
ably responsible for the delay. On Sep¬ 
tember 15th the government lifted 
price controls from a long list of ar¬ 
ticles and commodities. Almost certain¬ 
ly the change which was made on 
October 21st would then have been 
made except for the strike. Presumably 
the government hesitated to lift price 
ceilings on meat when the strike 
threatened to make meat extremely 
scarce. Presumably, also, the govern¬ 
ment hesitated to remove the subsidy 
on feed grains, at a time when, be¬ 
cause of the strike, many farmers were 
forced to withhold from market and to 
provide feed for hogs and cattle which 
were ready for slaughter. The change 
was made as soon as the packinghouse 
strike was over. Thus to the cost which 
that strike had already imposed upon 
farmers there must be added those 
losses resulting from the retention of 
price ceilings for five weeks during a 
season of heavy marketings for oats 
and barley. The logical time for mak¬ 
ing the change would have been either 
at August 1st or a short time after, be¬ 
fore the new crop oats and barley 
began to be marketed by western 
farmers. 

Prices recorded for oats and barley 
since the ceilings came off cannot yet 
be accepted as indicating the probable 
range during the remainder of the 
crop year. It will take some time to 
establish just how heavy the demand 
for feed grains will be under the new 
conditions. Quite possibly some feeders 
of livestock will reduce the scale of 
their operations. Others may continue 
as beiore and hope that prices for 
hogs and cattle will rise to correspond 
with increased costs of feeding. Before 
the change was made, it was feared 
that the supply of oats and barley 
available to buyers of feed in Canada 
might not be sufficient for all require¬ 
ments this crop year, in the light of a 
grain crop failure in eastern Canada. 
There could be, on the one hand, a 
considerable increase in supplies if 
western farmers should decide to sell 
oats and barley which formerly they 
had planned to feed, and there could 
also be a reduction in demand from 
eastern Canada and from British 
Columbia. If any surplus of oats and 
barley should thereby result, it might 
become necessary for the government 
to revise its policy and permit some ex¬ 
port, under licence, of these grains 
either to the United States or overseas. 


High Prices For Wheat 

The Canadian Wheat Board is ac¬ 
customed to sell its “Class 2” wheat, 
that is for export to countries other 
than Great Britain, on the basis of 
“world prices.” In practice, that means 
on the basis of prices prevailing on the 
Chicago market, taking into account 
premium for prompt delivery, and also 
for the high quality of Canadian wheat. 
The first price for “Class 2” wheat at 
the beginning of August, 1946, was $2.00 
per bushel, which came into effect after 
the former ceiling of $1.55 per bushel 
had been removed by government action. 
From that level the price rose, during 
the next fifteen months, until on March 
23 it had reached $3.39 per bushel. For 
a considerable time Canada has been 
charging countries other than Great 
Britain more than twice the price of 
$1.55 prevailing on sales to Great 
Britain. The climb was almost steady, 
although there have been occasional 
temporary recessions to correspond with 
declines on the market at Chicago. 
Thus, within a few days after October 
23, the price for Class 2 wheat had been 
marked down by 14 cents per bushel. 

It is this rise in prices on the Chicago 
market, and for Class 2 wheat, which 
was responsible for the recent negotia¬ 
tion of a price to Great Britain of $2.00 
per bushel for the third year of the 
contract and also for the impending 
adjustment in the initial Wheat Board 
price elsewhere referred to. 

Too much, of course, cannot be ex¬ 
pected from sales of Class 2 wheat in in¬ 
creasing the value of participation certi¬ 
ficates issued by The Canadian Wheat 
Board. After providing 160 million 
bushels for Great Britain, and after 
taking care of Canadian domestic re¬ 
quirements, both on the basis of $1.55 
per bushel, the quantities left for sale 
on the world price basis have been com¬ 
paratively small. 

Fears For United States Winter 
Wheat Crop 

There is a strong contrast between the 
outlook for the winter wheat crop of 
the United States and that which pre¬ 
vailed a year ago. At that time ideal 
conditions had prevailed for seeding 
and early growth of the winter wheat 
crop and high hopes, later to be fully 
justified, were held for the harvest to 
be gathered in 1947. Early prospects 
were maintained. As a result of high 
yields on the largest winter wheat 
crop on record, the winter wheat yield¬ 
ed well over 1,100 million bushels. The 
total wheat yield in the United States 
from the 1947 crop was almost 1,500 
million bushels. 

This year a very unsatisfactory out¬ 
look prevails. A long period of dry 
weather in the southwest has reduced 
the area seeded to winter wheat, and 
created very unsatisfactory conditions 
for the seeded crop. Germination has 
been slow and uneven and it is feared 
the crop will go into the winter in a 
weak condition and be easily suscep¬ 
tible to winter killing. Memories have 
been revived of the dry years of the 
30’s when a large part of Kansas, Okla¬ 
homa and Texas became known as the 
dust bowl of the United States and 
when thousands of people were driven 
from the land because nothing would 
grow. During the past six years growing 
conditions in that area have been ex¬ 
tremely good. Encouraged by that fact 
and by high prices prevailing for grains 
much land, formerly regarded as sub¬ 
marginal, has been put into wheat, and 
farmers generally have been enjoying 
an extremely high level of prosperity. 

The unsatisfactory outlook for win¬ 
ter wheat has contributed to the recent 
strength of wheat prices at Chicago. 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 

Halifax Montreal Toiomo Chatham, Ont. Winnipeg Calgary Hew Westminster 


625 FORT ST. VICTORIA. B.C 


MAST/C OlAZE 


Better than putty for 
glazing wood or metal sash! 


AT HDWE.-PAINT & DEPT. STORES 


Duck Shooting Deluxe 
Ducks are plentiful in the Hazeldine 
district this year and local Nimrods are 
having little difficulty in securing their 
daily bags. Reinhold Klimek has set up 
the enviable reputation so far of an 
average of two ducks for every shot 
fired. This, it will be conceded, is real 
marksmanship.— Hazeldine, Alta. 


Non-Poisonous 

Non-Irritating 


Receives $1,135.15 for One Load 

Recently H. R. Knudson hauled in 
one load of rye to the U.G.G. elevator, 
weighing 311 bushel net, and received 
$1,135.15 for the load. This may not be 
a record for one load but it is certainly 
a very large amount of money to be 
paid for one load of grain. Mr. Knudson 
has grown fall rye for several years 
with considerable success. He usually 
sows early in August and later uses the 
rye as pasture for his large herd of 
cattle.— Archerwill, Sask. 


Any kind of life you want 
in a superb climate amid 
beautiful surroundings. 

Inquiries welcomed 
regarding property or in* 
vestments in Victoria, or 
anywhere on Vancouver 
Island. 


Hail Destroys Crop Prospects 

This district was looking forward to 
harvesting the biggest and best crop in 
its history. However, just as our farmers 
had their harvesting equipment all set 
to handle what looked like a bumper 
crop, fate stepped in and dealt a crush¬ 
ing blow with the worst hail storm ever 
experienced here. Hail stones of egg-size 
beat 75 per cent of the crop into the 
earth, and many farmers were unable 
to recover feed for their stock. Like the 
true neighbors they are our farmers are 
helping each other by sharing their feed 
and garden stuffs with others less for¬ 
tunate. Although the hail damage has 
been costly, the friendly and generous 
attitude of neighbors lessens the blow, 
and people are heard to remark “This 
is a good world to live in after all.”— 
Beauvallon, Alta. 


LICIDE quickly kills lice on 
horses, catde and hogs—keds 
(ticks) on sheep. It’s easy to use. 
No washing or dipping. Just dust 
it on. You can easily treat the ani¬ 
mals in their stalls or pens without 
handling or frightening them. 
LICIDE kills the nits as well as 
mature lice. 

Keep your farm animals free of 
these annoying pests. Ask your 
dealer for LICIDE—the quick, 
sure, easy way to destroy lice. In 


Good Roads and Good Fields 

Gravelling of the Flin Flon highway 
has started at the White Fox end; 
gravel being hauled from a local pit. 
The present contract is for 17 miles of 
new road and if the weather holds there 
is a possibility that another 11 miles 
may be covered this fall. The intention 
is to continue work on the highway as 
long as possible. 

This year’s alfalfa crop is the best for 
some time. On some fields the yield was 
as high as 450 pounds per acre. At the 
current price this would bring the 
owner $238. 

The White Fox Alfalfa Seed Grow¬ 
ers’ Association recently expanded, 
building an additional elevator, increas¬ 
ing their storage and cleaning space.— 
Love Siding, Man. 


'Sure do hope / get 

h com* uccmsr 


A “Wild Goose Chase" 

While out goose hunting, Mike 
Lakusta, our hotel proprietor, impa¬ 
tiently waited for the geese to fly over. 
Suddenly he looked up to see a nice 
flock of geese just over his head. Being 
anxious to take advantage of a rare 
opportunity Mike let go—picking off 
two nice fat geese. Just as he licked his 
lips ready to take another long chance 
shot, Mr. Burns, farmer north of Clan- 
donald yelled “Hey, those are my geese.” 
(Mr. Burns’ tame geese were in the 
habit of flying from his barn down to 
the lake every morning.)— Clandonald, 
Alberta. _ 

Off to Bonnie Scotland 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Watson of Renwer 
will sail shortly for a year’s vacation in 
Scotland, during which they intend to 
visit relatives and old friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watson were early set¬ 
tlers 4 in the Renwer district. They 
homesteaded for a number of years and 
later started a post office and general 
store. 

Their many friends in this and 
neighboring districts wish them a safe 
and pleasant journey and a speedy re¬ 
turn.— Renwer, Man. 


They’re dependable. Proved 
potent, proved safe. Made as 
carefully as Cutter products for 
humans, blacklegol for black¬ 
leg, PELMENAL and HEMSEPTOL 
for hemorrhagic septicemia and 
related diseases. Ask your drug¬ 
gist for Cutter—for sure! 


Local Boys Win Calf Club Honors 

Alex Stow and Don Murray, of the 
local Calf Club, have won the right to 
represent Manitoba in the National 
Calf Club contest to be held at the 
Toronto Royal Winter Fair on November 
17 and 18. They won this honor in 
elimination competitions conducted by 
the Provincial Extension Service.— 
Graysville, Man. 


AYERST No. 2903 


V; - -jy 350 Cuts Per Minute / TRff 

Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa— / ( 

fastest cutting. Cuts large or small logs J. J 

easiest way. Fells trees. One man operates. T 

Thousands in use. Built to last with heavy, stiff 
saw blade. Positive safety clutch control; uses power 
take-off any tractor. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

3-748 Forest Avenue Ottawa, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Wins Championship 

Miss Rita Stitt won the championship 
for the best beef type calf of the Vista 
district at the recent annual fair. Com¬ 
petition was very keen in all classes so 
Rita is entitled to the congratulations 
which attended her winning entry.— 
Vista, Man. _____ 

Good Neighbors 

An example in community effort was 
shown by the people of Margaret dur¬ 
ing the past summer when 70 men 
turned out for two days to shingle the 
municipal rink. The ladies did their 
share by feeding the hungry men at 
noon on both days. A group picture of 
the willing workers is shown below.— 
Margaret, Man. 


In adequate / 
strength 

Ready for use— 
no diluents or 
solvents necessary 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


Ready for the Winter 

United Grain Growers have erected 
a two-bin coal shed at Rossendale and 
are now in a position to provide a much 
needed service to their many customers 
by carrying stocks of both Drumheller 
and Souris coal.— Rossendale, Man. 


REFRIGERATION 


REFRIGERATION FOR FUR FARMERS. 
GROCERS, BUTCHERS, HOTELS, CAFES. 
Etc. 

Locker Plants built and equipped. 


Write for FREE Literature. 

ARCTIC REFRIGERATION SALES 

No. 5 Trading Co. Bldg. Regina, Sask. 


The “Boo-Jee” is simply 
inserted via the teat canal 
after the injured or infected 
quarter has been milked out. 
This treatment has been 
found very effective for the 
prevention and treatment of 
infectious mastitis. Each "Boo- 
Jee" contains 10,000 Interna¬ 
tional Units of Crystalline Peni¬ 
cillin in a special milk-soluble, 
non-irritating base. 


NO PRIMING 
OR PAINTING 
NECESSARY- 
STAYS PLIABLE 
WON’T 
CRACK OUT! 


A TJtEfffCO 

k PRODUCT 


“Boo-lees” are available from your 
druggist or veterinarian in tubes of 6. 
_802 
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The Good Neighbor Spirit 

The pioneer spirit of neighborliness 
is still a vital factor in the lives of 
farmers on these western prairies. 

Last spring a Crossfield farmer, Rus¬ 
sell Bills, became ill and was taken to 
hospital. His illness was protracted and 
the question arose “How to get the crop 
in?” This problem was neatly solved 
by the East Community Good Neigh¬ 
bors. 

About fifteen neighbors turned out 
with tractors and implements, and in 
one long day the crop was sown, the 
summerfallow was tilled, and every¬ 
thing put in top shape for the spring 
season. 

The ladies of the club took over the 
farm kitchen and prepared meals for 
the men at work. 

To see a fine crop of grain at the 
harvest is the bounteous reward of sat¬ 
isfaction these good neighbors have 
enjoyed in lending a helping hand.— 
Crossfield, Alta. 


Duck Hunters Welcomed 

The Lake View Hotel is pretty busy 
these days trying to accommodate all 
the duck hunters. Some have come as 
far as Wisconsin and the Dakotas. The 
farmers think the more hunters the 
better, as thousands of bushels of grain 
have been destroyed by the immense 
flocks of ducks, this being due to wet 
weather and grain lying in the swath 
for several weeks.— Shoal Lake, Man. 


cillor for many years. Mrs. Rowan has 
been very active in church work and 
also Red Cross work. The boys were in 
the Dropmore orchestra and will also 
be missed. A farewell party was held in 
the Dropmore Hall when they were 
presented with a beautiful tri-light.— 
Dropmore, Man. 


Receives Nice Fat Cheque for Rye Crop 

By far the largest cheque to be issued 
for a load of grain at Inglis, Manitoba, 
went to Jack Danaluik who brought a 
truck load of rye to the United Grain 
Growers Elevator and drove out with 
$702.46 in his pocket. This rye was 
grown on seven acres of land. 

* • * 

Adding to the new homes being re¬ 
cently built at Inglis is the U.G.G. 
agent’s house which is modern in con¬ 
struction and was built in record time 
much to the credit of Art Hoping, the 
foreman, and Ellis Sillen, helper, who 
had the house completed in six weeks. 
•— Inglis, Man. 


A Record Yield? * 

When it comes to record yields for 
this season it is believed here that Chas. 
McArthur’s yield of Regent wheat will 
be found hard to beat. He threshed 65 
bushels per acre. The crop was fertilized 
and was sown on land which had been 
seeded to grass for several years.— 
Kelloe, Man. 


A “Bird in the Hand . . 

The game of Cribbage: Every card- 
player’s dream when he is playing crib¬ 
bage is to be able to hold the highest 
possible hand. A short time ago the 
U.GIG. agent was playing cribbage and 
to his surprise and good luck, after the 
cards were dealt and cut he found that 
he was holding the highest possible 
hand — a once-in-a-lifetime happen¬ 
ing.— Strathclair, Man. 


Carnival for Building Fund 

A monster carnival was held in Salt¬ 
coats Town Hall recently a feature of 
which was the Crowning of the Queen 
during the evening. The Legion Hall 
building fund received quite a boost as 
a result of this very enjoyable event.— 
Saltcoats, Sask. 


Pioneer Passes On 

The passing of W. J. Street, well 
known district farmer, is sincerely 
regretted by a wide circle of friends and 
neighbors. 

Mr. Street had farmed successfully in 
the Rignold area for over 40 years. He 
was a shareholder of United Grain 
Growers Limited. He also played an 
active part in community affairs and 
was for many years a school trustee.— 
Rignold, Man. 


Good Neighbors Depart 

H. A. Rowan and family are leaving 
the district and going to make their 
future home in B.C. Mr. Rowan will be 
greatly missed as ho has been our coun¬ 


ln Spite of a Bad Start 

Bob Wath, a local farmer, purchased 
enough Registered Montcalm barley 
this Spring to seed six acres. He had to 
pay a high price for the seed and was 
very disappointed when it froze badly 
in the Spring and he had to plow down 
all but one and one-half acres. Mr. Wath 
was, therefore, agreeably surprised when 
he finally threshed 106 bushels this Fall 
which will give him enough seed for 
next year .—-Penrith, Man. 


Record Load of Flax Delivered 

The largest load of flax ever delivered 
to Medora elevators was delivered to 
the U.G.G. elevator recently from the 
farm of Albert Vanrobaeys. The gross 
weight of the load was 326 bushels. The 
flax graded 1 C.W. and the price $4.81 
per bushel. As will be seen this load 
was worth real money. The net yield 
per acre was 1614 bushels.— Medora, 
Man. 


A Fine Project Succeeds 

Permission was granted by the Russell 
Town Council to the Elks Lodge to con¬ 
struct a new play park for the kiddies 
and the clearing and levelling of the 
grounds will commence this Fall. The 
Elks intend to put a paddling pool for 
the youngsters in the proposed park, the 
water to be supplied by the town from 
the well at the fire hall. This project, 
coupled with the new skating and 
curling rink will make Russell one of 
the better towns in the province.— 
Russell, Man. 
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You can depend on Johns-Manville 
Asphalt Shingles to provide economical, 
year-round protection for every building 
on your farm. Because expensive annual up¬ 
keep is kept to a minimum, J-M Asphalt 
Shingles assure years of service at lowest poS' 
sible cost. Remember, too, J-M Asphalt 
Shingles are inexpensive to buy — quick 
and easy to apply! Ask your J-M dealer 
for free folder showing the many styles 
and colours available. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 

BUILDING MATERIALS 


DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES * *. CEDARGRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING 
SHINGLES * * * ROCK WOOL INSULATION * * * FLEXSTONE ASPHALT 
SHINGLES ** ♦ ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD **» ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 


for the new J-M “Farm Idea Book” ... a 
big, colorful 64-page handbook packed with 
information of real value to farmers. 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Limited, Dept. CG6 7 
199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 

I enclose 10# in coin for which please send me a copy 
of the J-M "Farm Idea Book". I am specially interested in 
Roofing O; Rock Wool Insulation C]; Asbestos Siding □; 
Asbestos Wallboard □ (check which). 
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The Age of Wood 


Western Canada’s Weed Control Headquarters! 


Fairview Weed Cop 
2, 4-D and Sprayers 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN • 
NEXT SEASON’S WEED CONTROL • 


• FAIRVIEW, recognized as leaders in Western Canada’s Chemical needs, is 
planning ahead for your next Season’s requirements! Plan now! Fairview Weed 
Cop 2, 4-D, in three different formulations, to fulfil every need, can he hooked for 
Spring or Fall delivery. Along with this wonder-working chemical, available in 
highly concentrated, water-soluble liquid, will be offered Fairview’s own line of 
BOOM TYPE SPRAYER, BOTH TRAILER AND TRACTOR MODELS, all reason¬ 
ably priced. 

/ • IMPORTANT 

4 / Fill in the coupon below and mail it roi 

▼ FREE information as to Fairview Weed Cop 

PUCTtf thoco nniniel 2, 4-D anci Sprayers. In addition expert ad 

oncon micsc points• vice will be sent you, FREE, as it is receiver 

_ , from agricultural authorities. 

• 2, 4-D in Amine, Ester, and Dust formula¬ 
tions. 

• BOOM TYPE SPRAYER, trailer and trac¬ 
tor types. 

• Low-pressure, atomizing nozzles. 

• 4Vi to 5 gallons, dilute solution covers 
an acre! 

• FAIRVIEW’S expert advice at no cost or 
obligation! 


Fairview Chemical Co. Ltd., 

Dept. A, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Please send me FREE literature on 
Fairview Weed Cop 2, 4-D and Sprayers. 
In addition i would like to receive weed- 
control literature as it is released by 
agricultural authorities. 

Same .. 


FAIRVIEW 


CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 

REGINA, SASK. 

A Weatern Canada firm supplying western Canada’s chemical needs for over a quarter of 

a century! 


Completely Rebuilt 


HOMELITE” LIGHTING PLANTS 


AT first nobody seems to have given 
much thought to the strength of the 
paper used. When Pearl Harbor pro¬ 
duced a crisis in the light metal in¬ 
dustry of the United States, chemists 
developed specially designed high- 
strength papers which made up into a 
plastic called Papreg. This plastic has 
twice the strength and half the weight 
of aluminum. Its tensile strength Is 
three to seven times greater than wood 
and about equal to mild steel. It found 
a ready use in airplane manufacture 
and by some is regarded as one of the 
great inventions of the war. 

But with Papreg the scientists had 
only begun to score. Wood is com¬ 
posed of long cellulose fibres held to¬ 
gether by Nature’s own glue, lignin. 
Lignin is to the tree what laundry 
starch Is to the dress shirt front. With¬ 
out it trees could not grow to several 
hundred feet in height, stand against 
storms and bear a load of snow. Nature 
itself suggested that we extract lignin 
and use it as a binder for cellulose in 
the manufacture of plastics. 

The extraction and utilization of lig¬ 
nin has, however, turned out to be a 
long scientific battle. One American 
paper company which spent a million 
dollars in this quest stumbled upon 
synthetic vanillin, the stuff which 
bakers use to flavor cakes. Wartime 


Heavy duty, 


„, individually crated complete 
with fastening ropes, 20 oz. duck. These 
tarpaulins are fire proof, water and mildew 
resistant. They were guaranteed to the gov- 
ernment to withstand ail weather conditions 
for 1,000 days. 

SIZE: 15'x15'. EXTRA *99 cn 

REG. $42.00 SPECIAI VfcOiOU 

SIZE: 5'xT. Guaranteed exactly as above. 
Just what you need for covering protection 
outside in bad weather. Only *9 7c 
each . «> I 0 
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EXPERIMENT IN 
STABILITY 

Continued from page 5 


by the contract, and special care was 
taken in drawing up the questions, to 
arrange them so that they could be 
answered with the least amount of time 
and trouble in a busy season; and to 
absolutely avoid, if such a thing were 
possible, any inducement to answer any 
individual question in a particular way. 
It was of course impossible to com¬ 
pletely guard against the imaginations 
of so many individuals, including, for 
example, the man who thought we were 
trying to discover his political leaning. 

Lists of subscribers do not separate 
farmers from non-farmers, or wheat 
farmers from others. The questionnaire 
was therefore designed to enable such a 
separation to be made. In all, 105 re¬ 
turns were from persons with no wheat 
seeded last spring. 

/\F the 838 returns from wheat grow- 
” ers, the number who did not answer 
the three leading questions (1, 2 and 
4) varied from 40 on the question re¬ 
lating to the first two years of the 
contract period, to 95 on the question 
referring to the last two years of the 
period. There were 798 who had a 
definite opinion as to the fairness of 
the $1.55 price arranged for the crops 
of 1946 and 1947 (No. 1), and of these 
273 were satisfied and 525 were dissatis¬ 
fied. Similarly, 743 had definite opin¬ 
ions as to the probability of fair prices 
being arranged for the crops of 1948 
and 1949 (No. 2), and of these 317 were 
satisfied and 426 dissatisfied. 

Taking the four-year period as a 
whole (No. 4), 785 had definite opinions, 
of which 341 were favorable, and 444 
unfavorable. Question 3 asked whether 
the subscriber’s opinion had changed 
during the past year. Seven hundred 
and ninety-one answered this question, 
of whom 189 had changed their opinion, 
and 602 had not. 

Thus, 56 per cent of the definite 
opinions offered, and 53 per cent of all 
wheat growers supplying returns, were, 
on the whole, dissatisfied with the 
agreement, believing that it is not likely 
to prove a satisfactory deal for 
prairie farmers. Similarly, 65.8 per 
cent of the opinions offered, represent¬ 
ing 61 per cent of all wheat growers 
replying, were dissatisfied with the $1.55 
price. Only 57 per cent of the opinions, 
and 50 per cent of the wheat growers 
replying, felt as definitely dissatisfied 
with prospects for the last two years. 

The figures just given relate to 
answers to individual questions. It 
should be remembered that the number 
not answering individual questions 
varied. There were, however, 773 per¬ 
sons who each answered all three ques¬ 
tions. Of these, 77 were non-wheat 
growers, and' 696 seeded wheat this 
spring. It was desirable to classify these 
returns as to the degree of favor or dis¬ 
favor expressed, and a method was de¬ 
vised whereby this was possible. It was 
discovered, however, that it would be 
necessary to eliminate the returns from 
35 wheat growers and six non-wheat 
growers, whose answers were inconsis¬ 
tent. These included, for example, six 
who were satisfied with each of the two 
two-year periods of the agreement, but 
dissatisfied with the agreement as a 
whole, and 33 who were dissatisfied 
with each of the two two-year periods, 
but satisfied with the agreement as a 
whole. 

Eliminating also the non-wheat grow¬ 
ers’ opinions, left us 657 opinions from 
wheat growers, of whom 92 were only 
moderately for or against the agree¬ 
ment, and 565 who had stronger views. 
Thus segregated, it was discovered that 
218 wheat growers favored not only the 
agreement as a whole, but each of its 
two-year periods, while 347 wheat 
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growers were equally opposed. Those of 
moderate opinion numbered 40 in favor 
and 52 against, giving a combined fig¬ 
ure of all wheat growers both strongly 
and moderately in favor of 258 as 
compared with 399 opposed. 

/ r \F the 943 returns of all kinds re- 
” ceived, there were 216 which could 
not be classified either as strongly, or 
moderately for or against. They in¬ 
cluded 181 wheat growers and 35 who 
were not. For the most part one could I 
only guess at the intent of this group. j 
Some may have had unmistakable | 
opinions, but failed to record them as I 
such. Others were quite contradictory. | 
Between them, they managed to find 19 j 
different ways of expressing their re- 
actions to the three key questions. By | 
any measurement which it seemed | 
practicable to apply, it appeared prob¬ 
able that the reaction of this group 
would not be significantly different 
from the opinions of those who are able 1 
to express themseives more definitely, j 
It may be of some interest to record j 
the fact that, the 943 returns repre- I 
sented land owned to the extent of ! 
478,939 acres, land farmed by the j 
respondents amounting to 451,768 acres. : 
and land in wheat this year amounting j 
to 173,839 acres. The 613 Saskatchewan 
returns represented 311,558 acres farm¬ 
ed and 127,067 acres in wheat. For the 223 
Alberta returns, corresponding figures 
are 99,669 acres farmed and 35,319 acres 
in wheat. For Manitoba, 86 returns 
yielded 33,469 acres farmed and 8,702 
acres of wheat. 

T'HE controversy over the agreement 
* has brought out a considerable num 
ber of reasons why it should be op 
posed, in the judgment of those wh; | 
do not like it. These reasons include: 1 j 
criticism of the pooling arrangemen' 
associated with the agreement; 2, criti¬ 
cism of the complete monopoly oj 
wheat marketing given by legislation 
to the Canadian Wheat Board: 3 
price disparity during the first year or 
the contract between the contract price 
and the world price (estimated by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce in ! 
July to amount to 77 cents per bushel 
for the 1946-1947 crop year); 4, the 
claim that Canada is giving a subsidy j 
of cheap wheat to Britain and that the I 
farmer is paying for it; 5, the belief 
that Canada’s regular wheat customers 
will be discontented; 6, the contention 
that no political agreement can bring 
stability to wheat production in a 
country so governed by climate as the 
prairie provinces; 7, criticism that be¬ 
cause of the agreement the farmer has 
been forced to subsidize all the people 
of Canada with wheat at about $1.00 
per bushel below the world price; 8, 
the argument that Canadian wheat 
producers are not getting a price which 
bears a fair relationship to the prices 
which European farmers are securing 
for wheat of inferior quality; 9, the 
belief that, as a bilateral agreement, 
the deal will therefore tend to 
operate in restraint of world trade; 10, 
that the quantity for which Canada 
has committed herself to Britain is 
too large. 

In favor of the agreement, a for¬ 
midable list of arguments has been put 
forward by those who support it. By 
far the most important argument ad¬ 
vanced in favor of the agreement is 
related to the almost universal desire 
among farmers for some measure of 
farm price stabilization. On September 
5, Mr. Gardiner delivered a radio ad¬ 
dress in Britain in which he expressed 
not only government policy, but the 
feelings of many thousands of western j 
wheat growers who do now, or would j 
like to, support the wheat agreement. 

He said, “Canada could obtain more 
money for all these products . . . (meat, 
eggs, bacon, apples, cheese and wheat) 

. . . than she is receiving from the 
United Kingdom, but we look upon 
the security of the long-time contract 
as having some benefit. . . . 
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Always make sure your mail is 
properly addressed, and that 
you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An om- 
mission will cause delay in filling 
your order. 


I’m interested in thfc Green Cross Field Sprayer. Please 
send information folder and name of my nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address 


“That'll keep the kitchen going 
for a month . . 


■ PRECISION-ONE MAN 

POWER CHAIN SAWS 

PORTABLE—LIGHTWEIGHT 

Sizes 14" To 32" 

3y 2 H.P.—48 to 55 lbs. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

On display at 

P1G0TT TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. LTD. 

Allls-Chalmers & General Motors 
Sales, Parts, Service, Rentals 
543 PORTAGE AVE. WINNIPEG 
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906 Memorial Ave., Port Arthur, Ont. 
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Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
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Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25, Station T, Montreal. 
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eight reasons included in our letter 
were thought to include the ones most 
- likely to influence judgment. Among 
114 who considered the price arrange¬ 
ment over the four years as satisfac¬ 
tory, nine were among those who op¬ 
posed the agreement. Of those who 
thought that the price was too low, 28 
favored the agreement strongly or mod¬ 
erately, and 322 opposed it. Of the lat¬ 
ter, 211 were in Saskatchewan, 77 in 
Alberta, and 34 in Manitoba. That the 
agreement would stabilize prices was 
believed by 191. Of these, 20 opposed 
the agreement, 133 favoring it were in 
Saskatchewan, 45 in Alberta, and 13 in 
Manitoba. There were 195 who believed 
$1.55 to be too low, but that hoped-for 
stability would be worth the difference. 
Of these, 18 opposed the agreement. Of 
the remainder, 135 were in Saskatche¬ 
wan, 45 in Alberta, and 15 in Manitoba. 
Those believing that Canadian wheat 
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Power Drive 


Atomizing Nozzles 


(Original 40% Butyl Ester of 2,4-D) 

Get folder from your dealer, or mail coupon below. 


“. . . We are already a surplus- 
producing area. That surplus can be 
increased immediately if security and 
reasonably high standards can be ob¬ 
tained, but that security must extend 
over a sufficiently long period to give 
stability. ... In any case it is our 
desire to maintain the security provided 
in the United Kingdom contracts, so 
long as no other plan mutually satis¬ 
factory is forthcoming.” 

Many farmers also feel that Britain 
needs help at the present time and 
they would like to do their share. 
They also feel that the agreement will 
help to bring about a world wheat 
agreement; and in this connection the 
Minister of Agriculture expressed gov¬ 
ernment policy when he also said in 
the address referred to: “We would 
prefer the long-time multilateral agree¬ 
ment to the bilateral. We see some ad¬ 
vantages in a Food Board or Council 
over either plan to provide stability 
or security, and would readily yield to 
either the multilateral or international 
method of financing, as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple. We have the long-time contracts 
with the United Kingdom now and 
would be adverse to dropping them un¬ 
til a sufficient number of nations have 
entered into international arrange¬ 
ments with F.A.O., or multilateral 
agreements which would provide equal 
security.” 

The president of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has repeatedly expressed 
the view that if it had not ^>een for the 
British agreement and the operations 
of the Canadian Wheat Board as the 
sole purchaser of Canadian wheat, the 
entire wheat price structure would have 
collapsed. A considerable body of farm 
opinion prefers to put its trust in gov¬ 
ernment regulation of wheat marketing 
and bulk sales, rather than in their 
own individual marketing skills. Simi¬ 
larly, many of those favoring the agree¬ 
ment believe that to the extent stabil¬ 
ity of price is provided by the agree¬ 
ment, such prices must be neither ex¬ 
tremely high nor extremely low, but 
“reasonable.” 

To the charge that the agreement is 
a bilateral one and therefore exclus¬ 
ive and in restraint of trade, Mr. 
Gardiner provided the official rebuttal 
when he said that the contract was 
cleared with Washington and London 
as “a commercial contract contemplated 
within the terms of the International 
Trade Organization proposals, a stabil¬ 
izing influence in world trade, and an 
encouragement to expansion of world 
trade and employment rather than a 
restriction upon them.” Also when he 
said: “We have been prepared to dis¬ 
cuss a similar contract with any other 
country which has been a customer for 
a reasonable quantity of our wheat. We 
have discussed the possibilities with a 
number, but up to date (December, 
1946), no other country has definitely 
proposed a contract.” 

JkTOT all of these reasons for or against 
* ’ were offered for selection to Coun¬ 
try Guide subscribers. However, the 
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should sell on the open market for 
what it is worth numbered 179. As 
might have been expected, 174 of these 
opposed the agreement, and of the total 
113 were in Saskatchewan, 44 in Al¬ 
berta, and 22 in Manitoba. 

Opinion as to whether the agreement 
would or would not help to bring about 
a world agreement was split almost ex¬ 
actly even, 172 believing that it would, 
and 173 that it would not. Eighty be¬ 
lieved that the quantity arranged for 
with Britain was too large. Of these, 
75 opposed the agreement, and of the 
total 58 were from Saskatchewan, 18 
from Alberta, and four from Manitoba. 

One of the questions was designed to 
ascertain, if possible, any difference in 
reaction on the part of those delivering 
to elevators owned co-operatively and 
those operated by the private grain 
trade. There were 654 giving clear 
answers to this question, including 63 
from Manitoba, 441 from Saskatchewan, 
and 150 from Alberta. It should be 
pointed out that the answers are not 
necessarily conclusive, because a farm¬ 
er delivering to a Pool or U.G.G. eleva¬ 
tor is not necessarily a member or 
shareholder, while in turn a Pool mem¬ 
ber may deliver to a line elevator, per¬ 
haps because no Pool elevator is avail¬ 
able at this point. A considerable num¬ 
ber of farmers deliver to more than one 
elevator, but of the 559 reporting de¬ 
liveries to only one elevator, 331 were 
strongly or moderately opposed to the 
agreement, and 228 in favor of it. Of 
those opposed, 213 used a co-operative 
elevator, and 118 a line or private 
company elevator. Of the 228 strongly 
or moderately in favor of the agree¬ 
ment, 186 use a co-operative elevator 
and 42 a private elevator. 

By provinces, 23 who were opposed to 
the agreement and 15 who were in fav¬ 
or of it, use a co-operative elevator in 
Manitoba. The Saskatchewan figures 
were 143 using a co-operative elevator, 
and opposing the agreement, as com¬ 
pared with 133 favoring it. In Alberta 
the co-operative figures were 47 oppos¬ 
ed and 38 in favor. Those using the 
private elevators exclusively numbered 
160, of whom 118 were opposed and 42 


were in favor. These figures seem to 
indicate that farm opinion on the 
agreement is more or less independent 
of marketing affiliations. 

MOW that a higher price has been ar- 
■” ranged for the third year of the 
contract period, the edge has no doubt 
been taken off the well-developed op¬ 
position to the agreement, which was 
current prior to October 1. Though the 
world wheat supply is reported to be 
very slightly larger than a year ago, 
the available supply is still much short 
of demand and world prices arc ruling- 
very high. (Highest Canadian Wheat 
Board Class II price to October 23— 
$3.37). Whether demand will slack¬ 
en off and a sharp drop in the world 
price take place in time to more or less 
even out the returns to the Canadian 
wheat grower, is a question Which can¬ 
not yet be answered. The truth seems 
to be that the Canada-United Kingdom 
Wheat Agreement is a gigantic experi¬ 
ment in price stabilization, the like of 
which the wheat farmers of the world 
have certainly never before experienc¬ 
ed. The Country Guide survey of farm 
opinion on the question, in addition to 
bearing directly on the wheat agree¬ 
ment itself, has clearly revealed that 
farmers are like most other people in 
being price conscious, and in preferring 
a plump bird in the hand to two birds 
of uncertain plumpness in the bush. 
Opinion, nevertheless, is accented in 
favor of price stability, and for this a 
great many are prepared to make sub¬ 
stantial sacrifices in immediate price 
advantage. Our survey seems to indi¬ 
cate that when the disparity between 
stabilized and open market prices is 
not too great, farm opinion tends to 
agree with the Minister of Agriculture 
when he said: “If there is to be stabil¬ 
ization—and that is what farmers un¬ 
doubtedly want—the farmer cannot get 
the peak of the return, either in price 
or in the distribution of participation 
in the period of high return. In that, 
the farmer is only anxious to have ap¬ 
plied to his industry a similar continu¬ 
ity of return to that which prevails in 
every other industry.” 


Our Letter to Farmers on the Wheat Agreement 

August 22nd, 1947. 

Dear Sir: 

The Canada-United Kingdom wheat agreement Is a four-year contract providing 
for the sale of wheat (basis No. 1 Northern, Fort William, Vancouver, or Churchill) 
to Britain by Canada as follows: 

Crop Year No. Bushels Fixed Price Guaranteed Minimum Price 


(Actual price to be negotiated and will 
have regard to any difference between 
world prices and prices paid under the 
1646-47 160,000,000 $1.55 agreement for the crops of 1946 and 

1947- 48 160,000,000 1.55 1947.) 

1948- 49 140,000,000 . $1.25 

1949- 50 140,000,000 . 1.00 


160,000,000 

160,000,000 

140,000,000 

140,000,000 


In view of the widespread Interest in this agreement and the Importance of wheat 
marketing to prairie farmers, The Country Guide Is writing to a large representative 
group of prairie farmers to ask their opinions of the agreement. 

The following questions have been carefully prepared to require not more than 
five minutes of your time in this busy season and only require a check mark (if) 
or a cross (X) opposite whatever statement or answer represents your opinion. 

The enclosed envelope requires no postage, since we will gladly pay return 
postage at this end. We will very much appreciate your help. 

1. Are you satisfied that the price of $1.55 arranged for the crops of 1946 and 1947 

is fair? Yes. No. No Opinion. 

2. Are you satisfied that fair prices will be arranged for the crops of 1948 and 1949? 

Yes. No. No Opinion :.. 

3. Have you changed your opinion about the agreement during the last year? 

. Yes. No. 

4. On the whole, do you believe the agreement is likely to prove 

a satisfactory deal for the prairie farmer? ... 

an unsatisfactory deal for the prairie farmer? . 

OR 

have you no special opinion, for or against? . 

5. On which of the following do you base your answer to Question 4? 

(a) The price arrangement is satisfactory. ... 

(b) The price Is too low. . 

(c) The agreement will stabilize wheat prices. . 

(d) The agreement is for too large a quantity. . 

(e) The price is low but stability Is worth the difference. . 

(f) Our wheat should sell on the open market for what It will bring. 

(g) The agreement will help secure a world wheat agreement. . 

(h) The agreement will make it more difficult to secure a world wheat 

agreement. . 

6. How much land to you own? .acres. 

7. How much land do you actually farm yourself?..acres. 

8. How many acres were seeded to wheat for this year’s crop? .acres. 

9. Do you market your wheat through a farmers’ co-operative company (Pool or 
U.G.G.) or through a private grain company? 

Pool. U.G.G. Private Co.._ 

Thank you, 

R. C. BROWN, 
Managing Director, 

The Country Guide. 


Your Name 


Your Address 
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Ever had a tire "let you down” at 
the wrong time? Perhaps it ran 
underinflated too long. 

Check both seals on your tire 
valves today. Worn out cores and 
missing valve caps let air escape. 
Replace them yourself or have your 
dealer do it. Be sure a Schrader 
Sealing Valve Cap is on every tire 


valve. Yes, these two seals, working 
together, really make your tires 
last longer. 

Men who get the most miles out 
of tires use their own gauge be¬ 
tween inflation stops. It’s good tire 
life insurance! Correct pressures at 
all times mean longer tire life, 
fewer flats. 


To "Make Your Tires Last Longer," RIDE WITH BOTH SEALS, Buy them by the box at your dealers. 
Watch your Pressures, Keep a Schrader Tire Gauge in your car. 


Schrader 

TRAOC MARK RCGISTtRtO 

PRODUCTS 

CONTROL THE AIR 


VALVE CORE 


VALVE CAP 





2nd SEAL 


W ' ■ 7.. '..™—— -- —r— 

DIVISION, Scovill Manufacturing Company, TORONTO, ONTARIO 

....... 


argest Manufacturer of Tire Valves, Gauges and Accessories 


•ST 



...AND SO IS AN Exi&e! 


Again and again, in thousands of instances, Exide 
batteries have demonstrated their sturdy qualities 
— their ability to stand up under tough service 
conditions — their dependability, long — trouble- 
free life. Exides have the characteristics farmers 

t 

look for in batteries. And there is an Exide for 
every farm purpose. 


| — let us not forget that even the depend- 

* able Exide battery needs proper care at 
the right time. Test regularly with the hydro¬ 
meter. Add distilled water when needed and re¬ 
charge when indicated. Adjust the generator to 
maintain the charge. Keep connections clean and 
tight. Proper care means top Exide performance 
during the life of the battery. 


EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA 
Limited 

Toronto Canada 



Exide 


YOU START ; 
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You’re kidding about us being lazy inside 

w e’re not kidding. You are lazy inside. Sure you’re nice pullets. 
But you waste feed after it’s in your crops. 

We know from our research work with Pan-a-min, a Dr. Hess 
product, that hens’ digestive systems are inefficient. Our Pan-a-min 
birds lay more eggs per pound of feed consumed. Pan-a-min helps 
them turn feed into more eggs. 

The experts today say hold production costs down. Get every 
egg possible out of a bag of feed. And we believe Pan-a-min can 

help you do it. Pan-a-min, like all Dr. 
Hess products, is manufactured under 
strict laboratory control. Get Pan-a-min 
from your Dr. Hess dealer. Hess & Clark, 
Ltd., London, Ontario. 


ANIMAL HEALTH — the control of internal and ex¬ 
ternal parasites and diseases — is the full-time job of 
Dr. Hess research. 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 





Bold Denizens of the Wild 


These young creatures ventured close to civilization 


Owing to the housing shortage this beaver used 
the horse trough for a temporary residence. 


T HE pictures on this page show 
two little animals that displayed 
little respect for encroaching civil¬ 
ization. 

Mrs. Sylvia Broeckel, Star City, 
Saskatchewan, who sent us the pic¬ 
ture of the beaver, says that these 
animals are on the increase in the 
north. Early last month the one in 
the picture was found in the road¬ 
way south of town. It was a plucky 
little chap and showed no inclina¬ 
tion to run when a group of on¬ 
lookers came upon the scene, snap¬ 
ping its teeth when they attempted 
to come too close. 

Since the beaver was in danger of 
being run over by passing cars it 
was captured by popping a wash 
boiler over it, and subsequently tak¬ 
en to a creek three miles away, 
where other beavers were at work, 
and there released. In the interval 
between capture and release it was 
taken to a water trough on Clifford 
Broeckel’s farm where it disported 
itself while having its picture taken. 
The picture of the little girl and the 


‘‘The little badgers barked like pups." 

badger was sent us by Mrs. R. A. Wil¬ 
son, Buzzard, Saskatchewan. According 
to her account, Mother Badger moved 
to a hill a few hundred feet from the 
Wilson home about the time the young 
were due to arrive. The day came when 
the little badgers were allowed out, but 
Mamma Badger kept them close to the 
entrance of the hole. On their first ex¬ 
pedition afield, the Wilsons intercepted 
them and got several pictures, one of 
which appeal's herewith. The little 
badgers growled and barked and' pre¬ 
tended to bite, but were quite harmless. 
When the children scratched their 
backs, they grunted with evident pleas¬ 
ure like pigs. A proffered saucer of milk 
disappeared in quick time. 

However, says Mrs. Wilson, Mamma 
Badger disapproved of such goings-on, 
and although the children had one 
more opportunity to play with them, 
she moved them away next day. 


An Angora Rabbitry 

By S. E. WARREN 


N OT long ago I visited an Angora 
rabbit ranch in southern Al¬ 
berta, in the irrigated district 
known as Circle Hill. It is own¬ 
ed and looked after by Mrs. Percy 
Talbott, wife of the ditch-rider there. 

Mrs. Talbott is raising no young 
Angoras this season as the price of 
First Grade Angora wool (2 y 2 inches 
or longer), has dropped by 25 per cent. 
But though the future of raising An¬ 
goras is very uncertain just now, she 
is still enthusiastic over her job of 
rearing and caring for these fluffy 
white “woollies” that take such a slice 
out of our pocket money when we buy 
Angora wool. 

In this rabbitry, the bunnies are 
plucked every six weeks. Mrs. Talbott 
never clips them. Clipped wool is 
shorter and therefore grades lower, 
causing a loss of several dollars per 
pound. In plucking she uses a hair- 
comb gently when there is any tend¬ 
ency for wool to mat. The animals are 
tame and gentle, seem to enjoy the 
plucking process when done with a 
light hand and at the right time. Not 
all prove to be good “woollers” how¬ 
ever. Good woollers should average 
about one pound of wool per year. So 
that when a rabbit does not come up to 
that standard it goes into the discard. 

In spite of their gentleness when 
handled rabbits fight fiercely among 
themselves and destroy much of their 
wool unless they are kept in separate 
hutches. So each little Snow-White has 
a hutch of its own, about 30 inches 
long, 24 inches wide, and 16 inches 
high. The hutches are set along one 
side of the rabbit shed like tiers of 


bunks. They are made of woven wire, 
but the mesh must not be too open or 
they will force their way out. Laths or 
woven wire form the bottom of the 
cage which has a large removable tin 
tray underneath to catch all droppings 
and refuse. A food hopper in the front 
of the hutch can be tipped outward to 
let waste food fall on the floor. Fresh, 
clean water is kept in the hutch always. 

The shed which houses the hutches 
is wooden, with large cellu-glass win¬ 
dows kept open in summer. It is lined 
with heavy paper for winter warmth, 
and the roof is covered with rubberoid. 

The hutches and food must be dry 
and clean always. Dry is a “must” 
when you are raising Angoras. Their 
main foods are not expensive where 
grain, alfalfa, and vegetables are rais¬ 
ed. Grain and alfalfa are the founda¬ 
tion foods, and Mrs. Talbott keeps the 
latter in a small covered rick close to 
the shed. But she never forgets a sup¬ 
ply of fresh, green weeds or vegetables, 
for the rabbit dearly loves these. 

This owner never goes near the hair¬ 
less young or their mother for at least 
five days after birth. And if a baby 
happens to fall or crawl out of its 
woolly nest, she replaces it with a stick, 
never with her bare hand. In this way 
Mrs. Talbott avoids loss among the 
new-born Angoras for the doe is in¬ 
variably over-sensitive to the presence 
of humans at this time. One evening, 
after being absent all day, she returned 
home to find signs of the presence of 
visitors. They had looked over her rab¬ 
bit ranch as well, with the result that 
all the young rabbits were afterwards 
found to be dead. 
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UGHTS 

appliances 

radio 

MILLS 

milkers 

COOLERS 

power- 

tools 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS supply 
regular A.C. electricity, the same as 
•that provided by the highline. By In¬ 
stalling a plant now, you can enjoy 
the benefits of electricity without 
waiting! If and when you hook up toj 
the highline, you can use the same, 
wiring and keep the Onan Plant forj 
emergency use. 

• 

MANY MODELS AND SIZES. A.C.: 350 id 
35,000 watts in all standard voltages and fre¬ 
quencies. D.C.: 600 la 10,000 watts, 115 and 
230 volts. BATTERY CHARGERS: 500 to 3,500 
watts; 6, 12, 24, 32 volts. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

2905 Royalston Awe., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 



ATTENTION ! 

This ad is addressed to a man not over 
ag-e 55 who is concerned about his 
future security and interested in get¬ 
ting: a business of his own. H.e may be 
too old for heavy work, or again, he 
may be a young man. Perhaps his in¬ 
come is uncertain or not enough to meet 
present-day demands. He may be dis¬ 
couraged, but if he has good references 
and a car, there is a possibility of him 
qualifying for better than average earn¬ 
ings. -He should forward full personal 
history to the advertiser. Box 196, The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


Help Kidneys 
In 30 Minutes 

If you suffer from Backache, Getting Up 
Nights, Loss of Energy, Bladder Weakness, 
Burning or Itching Passages, Leg Aches, or 
Rheumatic Pains, due to Kidney and Blad¬ 
der troubles, you should try Cystex. Within 
30 minutes Cystex usually starts helping the 
Kidneys clean out excess acids and irritating 
wastes which may be the real cause of your 
trouble. And this may quickly help you gain 
pep and energy—make you feel younger. Un¬ 
less Cystex quickly brings you satisfactory 
help from the pains and distress of Kidney 
and Bladder troubles, simply return the 
empty package and you get your money 
back. You have everything to gain and noth¬ 
ing to lose, so don’t suffer another day with¬ 
out asking your druggist for Cystex. 



Gallon: 3.95 Treats 80— 150 post! 
Your dealer can supply you 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING 
COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
83 Union Bldg. Calgary 


GOOD TIMBER 

Continued, from page 9 


many years he had been boss shorer. 
Thousands of tons of earth and mason¬ 
ry rose sheer above him, a delicate 
framework of wood stretched outward 
like the extended fingers of a giant 
hand, and now the thrust of this en¬ 
tire skeleton was to be placed upon a 
single timber—the key. 

|JE climbed the long ladder to the 
street level and made his way past 
the shouting laborers to a pile of lumber 
stacked at the curb. Two monstrous 
beams lay atop one side of the pile. He 
glanced at them, judging their fitness, 
for they were alike as twins. They 
might have been brothers, he thought, 
growing side by side in some northern 
forest, cut down by the loggers, skidded 
along the rough roads of the timber 
country, and finally hauled to this con¬ 
struction job, where they lay mutely 
waiting for him to make his choice. 

His eyes traveled the length of one 
beam. The grain was straight and true, 
wide and heavy with resin. Old Pedar 
smiled. It was a fine timber. He turned 
to the other giant fir, and again a gleam 
of pleasure came into his eyes. He paced 
beside it, admiring, weighing its merits, 
and comparing. He noted the beauty of 
its grain, the firm texture of the wood, 
and the scarcity of knots. There seemed 
but little choice. 

He leaned forward and touched it, 
then stood for an instant tense and 
silent. His hands moved slowly along 
the stick. 

“Bad timber!” he said. 

There was no doubt in Pedar’s mind 
—his hands had told him, and they had 
never been wrong. The stick was bad. 
The core was dead—rotten. He turned 
from it in disgust and placed his gnarled 
fingers upon the first timber. Lightly, 
yet with a touch that was sure, he ran 
them along its length. And he smiled. 

“That is good,” he said. “Here is wood 
with a heart. It is alive.” 

He cupped a hand to his mouth and 
shouted to the top foreman, who stood 
beside one of the hoists: 

“Hi, George—send this stick down. It 
is the key, and my men are waiting for 
it.” 

“Just a minute, Pedar,” answered the 
foreman. “I’ve got a load on the hook 
now.” 

“Get it down quickly,” said Pedar. 
“And, mind you, this is the one I want. 
See? I will mark it.” 

He searched through his pockets for 
a piece of chalk, and drew a large cross 
at one end of the stick. He patted the 
wood gently in approval, enjoying the 
feel of life in it. 

All was readiness for the key when 
Old Pedar reached the bottom of the 
excavation. Stout blocks were set in the 
sand to receive it and the men stood 
looking upward, waiting. 

“Below! Belo-o-ow!” 

A long-drawn cry sounded from above. 
A heavy timber swung outward over 
the pit. Sharp and black against the 
sky, it twisted and turned at the end 
of a derrick cable. The gang ducked to 
cover as Big Steve stepped out into the 
centre of the excavation, signaling 10 
the man on the hoist. 

r | , HE timber sped quickly down and 
* jerked to a stop when Big Steve 
spread his arms. Now his hands were up¬ 
on it. The men of the gang were grouped 
about, heaving, straining to set it upon 
the blocks. Suddenly Steve called an 
order. The beam swung free as the men 
stepped back. Old Pedar, from his 
place at the side of the excavation, 
could not hear what was said, but he 
frowned at the delay as Steve waded 
through the sand toward him. 

“Well—what now?’ he asked. 

“That stick,” said Steve. “You have 
seen it?” 
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MINER Pressure Cured 
Work Rubbers for Farmers 



TT’S the famous Miner Pressure Cure 
that makes Miner Rubber Boots so 
tough. This process welds the different 
parts into one unit ... strenghtens the 
rubber against cracking, peeling or leak¬ 
ing. It forms a special surface film that 
gives lasting gloss to the rubber — a film 
that protects the boots against barnyard 
acids. And now that more natural rubber 
is available. Miner 
Rubbers are even 
more flexible. They’re 
tough and comfort¬ 
able too. 


• NORGE laced work rubber: 

6 eyelet blucher, designed for 
general outdoor wear. Ideal for 
the farm. Waterproof bellows 
tongue, ribbed 
vamp and back 
stay. Corrugated 
vamp and tongue 
reinforcements and 
tan foxing. Com¬ 
fortablefitting last. 

Men's and boys' 
sizes. 


rvn 


THE 


INER RUBBER 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Head Office & Factories, Granby, Que. 
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“Of course I have seen it. Why do 
you think I climbed sixty foot of lad¬ 
der?” 

“But, Pedar, that stick is bad.” 

Sudden fury was in Pedar’s eyes. He 
lifted a clenched fist and stepped for¬ 
ward as though to dash it against 
Steve’s face. This upstart! This fool! 
Matching his knowledge of timber 
against that of a master and daring to 
say he was right! 

“So that stick is bad, eh?” Old Pedar’s 
voice was harsh with rage. “Krogvik 
has grown to know more of timber than 
his boss, so he thinks. But look you, 
Stian”—he heI3 his hands before Steve’s 
face—“for close to forty years these 
hands have picked each Stick that went 
into the jobs, and always they have 
been true. Yet you would tell me I am 
wrong—you bungler!” 

Big Steve’s eyes were steady upon 
those of Pedar. 

“Pedar, again I tell you—” His teeth 
bit down on the words and he swung 
upon his heel. 

Pedar watched him through eyes that 
were clouded with anger. And sudden¬ 
ly he knew he was not alone. He 
turned quickly, and Johnston, the sup¬ 
erintendent, was at his elbaw. 

“You and Steve at it again?” asked 
Johnston. “What is it this time?” 

“Stian grows too big for his shoes.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, Pedar,” 
said Johnston. “Steve is a good man— 
probably the best man you have.” 

“Better than Pedar Ulvestad, eh?” 
said Pedar sharply. 

Johnston laughed. “You’ve made good 
time - on this job, Pedar,” he said. 

The boss shorer nodded in reply. 
There had been no answer to his ques¬ 
tion, rather there had been an evasion. 
And suddenly Pedar felt old, and very 
tired. Perhaps it was time for him to 
go. 

Steve Krogvik was the logical suc¬ 
cessor. No other man in the gang could 
compare with him. But less than ten 
minutes ago this same Steve had made 
a mistake that could not be counten¬ 
anced by any true timberman. Pedar 
was puzzled. Was this man fit to run 
the gang? 

“One hour more and we’ll be finished 
here,” he said. “Do my men go on a 
new job tomorrow?” 

“Yes, Pedar,” said Johnston. “We’re 
ready to break ground at Eighty-first 
Street in the morning.” 

“I am not sure—” For the first time 
in years Pedar was having difficulty 
with his words. He drew a deep breath. 
“I am not sure I would like to take that 
job.” 

“I think I understand,” said Johnston. 
“Forty years is a long time in construc¬ 
tion work. Well, I don’t blame you— 
wish I could get out of it, too.” 

The words were empty in Pedar’s 
ears. They were sound, nothing more. 

“I suppose you would like to have 
Steve take over the gang,” Johnston 
continued. “He’s a good man, Pedar. 
Shall I tell him about his good luck?” 

“No—do not tell him,” said Pedar. 
“I will do that myself later—tonight, 
when he comes to my home.” 

“Oh, I see. A surprise for Helga, too. 
All right, Pedar; get him off to a good 
start.” 

IT was a tired group of shorers who 
^ climbed the ladder when the work of 
placing the timber was complete. 
Usually there was laughter when a job 
was finished, and sometimes they 
chided one another for minor mistakes. 
But tonight no words were spoken, and 
they listened in silence when Pedar told 
them the location of the new job. 

If something was amiss, Pedar did not 
notice it. His thoughts were busy with 
the manner in which he would tell 
Steve of his good fortune. 

“Hi, Stian,” he called to him. “Would 
you like to come to my home for 
supper?” 

Big Steve turned and faced old Pedar. 

“Ay, Pedar,” he answered. “I would 


INSTALL NOW 

during WINTER 

for SPRING! 

TOMCO PUMPS FOR 
SHALLOW WELL 
PUMPS 

Tomco is designed to supply you 
with water at the right pressure and 
from your own electrical supply or 
from high line wires. The Tomco has 
automatic switches, and safety device. 
Think of the saving- of time and labor 
around your farm. 

FIRE ALARMS 

Protect your family, livestock and 
buildings with a fire picket alarm 
system. This alarm will ring when 
temperature reaches 117° F. It con¬ 
sists of five detectors, alarm batteries 
or a relay. It can be installed easily 
by anyone with a screwdriver and 
pliers. Be prepared when you need 
protection. Dealers’ inquiries invited. 

CLINTON ENGINES 

The Clinton engine is an'all-purpose 
1-1% H.P. gasoline engine. Has 
plenty of power to operate conveyors, 
generators, wood saws, blowers, etc. 
It is air cooled and economical. Save 
many hours of back-breaking labor 
with this handy unit. 


7ofay^ fas7 fay.. 

CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 


A year ago thousands of Canadians arranged to buy Canada 
Savings Bonds by instalments as a convenient, familiar way 
of saving money. Now those bonds are theirs—ready funds 
to use any time, for any purpose they wish. 

Today you have an opportunity to start a new “nest egg 
Again you can buy Canada Savings Bonds by easy monthly 
instalments through any branch of The Royal Bank of 
Canada; or arrange with your employer to buy them for 
you through regular salary deductions. You can also buy 
them outright for cash, if you prefer. 

A year from now you’ll be glad you decided to buy again; 


*On sale now, for cash or by instalments, at all branches ; 


Order these three labor-saving, time¬ 
saving farm helps. You can save many 
hours of labor with the Tomco pump 
and the Clinton engine—by saving labor 
time you can save money. With the fire 
picket alarm system you can save your¬ 
self a great deal of worry and a great 
amount of money if fire should strike 
you. 


ROLL YOUR OWN 
BETTER CIGARETTES 

WITH 


1184 PORTAGE AVE. 


FREE BOOK-on 
Rectal Troubles 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Avoid 
Dangers 
lof Delay 


Here is good news. This 122-page, 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles, 
Fistula and other related rectal and 
colon ailments—will be sent free for 
the asking. It may save you much 
suffering, time and money. Write to¬ 
day—to The McCleary Clinic, 1153 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


for BETTER PLOWING 
use Silver Streak Edges 


Save Time - Save Horses - Save Fuel - 

Thousands of farmers no longer sharpen their shares—or remove them from the 
plow. Generations of farmers have recognized the need of a removable cutting edge 
for plow shares. With Silver Streak a reality, their plowing troubles have vanished. 
A longer life with the sharp edge and perfect suck of a new share is placed on 
your plow right in the field in just a few seconds per bottom. NO DELAYS. 

The Silver Streak Edge makes it necessary to remove the share from the plow. 
The edge stays sharp until completely worn out—original shape and suck is re¬ 
tained throughout—no bolting or welding—they stay on. In fact they tighten 
with use. Fits all general purpose plow shares. 

Made in 12-in., 14-in. and 16-in. sizes. Sells for 

12 -inch. $1.80 14-inch. $2.00 16-lnch. $2.20 

Order from your dealer today or send order direct to NANCE COMPANY LTD., 
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Red Deer, Alberta. 
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like to, but tonight I cannot. There is 
something I must do.” 

“After supper, perhaps?” Pedar asked. 
“There is something I must tell you— 
something you will be glad to hear.” 

“Thank you, Pedar,” said Steve. “I 
will come later.” 

Pedar’s hands were dry as he swung 
the wheel of his roadster, and rolled up 
to the door of his home in the suburbs. 
He walked slowly up the gravel path. 
He stopped to stare at the beds of 
flowers. Through the scent of the flow¬ 
ers came a transient, subtle odor. Old 
Pedar knew it—there was rain on the 
wind It would storm later. 

His meal was a silent one, and when 
he failed to answer the first of Helga’s 
questions, she asked no more. Later, 
when the dishes were cleared away and 
washed, she came and stood behind his 
chair. 

“What is it, Father?” she asked. 
“What troubles you?” 

For a moment he said nothing. How 
tall she was, this little girl of his. Tall 
and beautiful, with heavy coils of soft- 
blond hair braided and caught at the 
back of her head. Pedar looked up. 

“I will miss you, Helga,” he said. “It 
will be hard without you.” 

“Without me? Why do you say that?” 

“When you have married Stian 
and—” 

“But you will be with us,” she said. 
“There will always be room in our home 
for you.” 

Slowly Pedar shook his head. With 
any other man this might be possible, 
but not with Steve Krogvik. 

“No,” he said. “Young people must 
be alone.” 

He recalled the steel in Steve’s eyes 
when they had met his, earlier in the 
day. Steve would be all right. He would 
do well. But that look in his eye—it had 
not changed beneath Pedar’s tirade. He 
had gone back to his work, but he had 
not been convinced. He still thought 
that timber was bad. 

C OULD Pedar have been wrong? Bah! 

The stick was good. He had run his 
hands over it,' and the feel of it was 
perfect. But that other that had lain 
beside it! ... A terrible thought came 
to Pedar’s mind. Those men on top who 
handled the hoist—had they made a 
mistake? He had marked the good 
timber plainly. He recalled the wide 
chalk cross he had placed at the end. 
And then there came a picture of a 
huge stick twisting at the end of a 
derrick cable. It swung completely 
around several times. And Pedar fought 
to see it again. That chalk mark! Was 
it there? Had he seen it? Had they 
sent down the wrong stick? 

Perspiration was cold upon his fore¬ 
head. His breath was quick and it 
rasped in his throat. 

“Father—Father—what is it?” Helga 
came from behind the chair. 

Pedar turned his head away. Realiza¬ 
tion came to him. Steve had been right 
—the stick was bad! He glanced at the 
window. The first fitful gusts of the 
storm had carried a splatter of rain¬ 
drops against it. Old Pedar groaned. 
For a time that rotten timber would 
hold. It was strong enough to resist the 
weight of the sand, if the sand were 
dry. But now, with the rain adding its 
tons of weight to the sand, that stick 
would crack. 

And Steve had let him do this. The 
man who was to marry his little girl, 
had stood there, cold, hard, and im¬ 
passive while Pedar ordered the stick to 
go in. 

Old Pedar looked about him at the 
walls of the room. They were gone, and 
in their place he saw four towering 
walls of timber. Supporting beams spread 
a delicate pattern like the web of some 
monstrous woodspinning spider. At the 
base of the pit a single heavy stick acted 
as a key. Pedar waited to hear it snap. 
It was miles away, but when it went he 
would hear it and something within him 
would break. 
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He glanced again at the window. The 
rain was coming faster, slanting in long, 
wind-driven lines. Tons of water were 
soaking into the ground. It was too 
late to do anything. The time had 
passed with the first breath of the 
storm. Now the walls of the excavation 
were straining to their utmost. Little 
streams of sand were twisting between 
the joints of the face boards, dribbling, 
sliding past the binder of hay. When 
t$ie crash came — when that timber 
snapped—these streams would turn into 
roaring rivers. The sand would pour 
from beneath the surrounding buildings. 
The brick walls, robbed of their support, 
would crack and crumble. And Old 
Pedar saw his reputation broken and 
smashed beneath tons of masonry. 

Old Pedar rose slowly to his feet. He 
staggered to the door like a drunken 
man. 

“Why don’t you tell me what it is?” 
Helga cried. “Please, Father, tell me.” 

Tell her? No, that was one thing he 
must not do. She loved Steve, trusted 
him. 

pEDAR felt the rain driving against his 
* face. He was stumbling along the gar¬ 
den walk, hatless, coatless, and with 
his hands twisting and twining to¬ 
gether. Helga was beside him, clutching 
at his arm, but he seemed not to realize. 
Something was drawing him, pulling 
him toward the job. He stepped into 
his car, kicked over the starter, and 
drove with automatic motions. There 
were occasional stops for traffic lights, 
but Pedar was unaware. 

That timber—it was time for it to 
break, time for all hell to break loose at 
the excavation. They were closer to the 
job now, swinging into the congested 
streets of midtown Manhattan. Pedar 
drove faster. And soon he saw the tall 
masts of derricks pointing black fingers 
into the darker sky. 

He was out of the car, slipping and 
splashing through the puddles in the 
street. He had no knowledge of why he 
hurried nor of the reason for his com¬ 
ing. He stumbled against the high board 
fence that fronted the street level. His 
hands tore at the gate, swinging it 
open. Was there still time? Time? 
Time for what? What was it he wanted 
to do? 

He stepped inside and crossed to the 
ladder. For a moment he paused, and 
his eyes drifted down into the pit. A 
cry came from his throat. There were 
flares burning down there. Grotesque 
shadows of men danced in gigantic pat¬ 
terns along the walls of the excavation. 
He heard them shouting, cursing, laugh¬ 
ing, as men do when they work at a task 
they enjoy. And loud above the other 
voices came that of Steve Krogvik. 

Old Pedar gripped the ladder rails 
with hands that shook. Step by step 
he lowered himself, and water splashing 
from the lip of the pit fell upon him 
unheeded. His feet sank in the sodden 
sand as he crossed toward the heavy 
timber that acted as a key. A flare was 
burning beside it, and sharp against the 
wet wood was the mark of a cross. 

Another timber lay to one side in the 
sand. It was cut and slashed with the 
mark of many tools and bent spikes 
studded its length. It was the timber 
Pedar had ordered Steve to use. And 
now the tall shorer was standing beside 
his boss. His head was up, and he looked 
long into Pedar’s eyes. 

“That stick was bad, Pedar,” he said. 
“I have changed it.” 

“That is good,” said the boss shorer. 
“But why, Stian, did you let it go in?” 

“Johnston’s ears were too large. It is 
not well for timbermen to argue when 
the superintendent is close.” 

Pedar stepped forward. He placed his 
hands on Big Steve’s shoulders, and 
slowly he smiled. His arms seemed to 
tingle with the feel of good timber. And 
suddenly he realized it was the first time 
his hands had ever been upon Big 
Steve. 
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THE MORE tender MORE delicious MACARONI 


Send It With the Mailman 


A familiar picture on Canada's rural routes 
By HARRY J. BOYLE 


horse he bought from Ned McAllister, 
and so on. 

I had to leave my car in the village 
to be fixed and he gave me a ride home. 
When we were going by the Pry place, 
Grandma Pry dashed out saying that 
her daughter Nellie, who was expect¬ 
ing, phoned to say that the pains were 
on her. The men were all back in the 
field so she rode down to her daughter’s 
place with Peter. I also noticed that he 
slipped a magazine into Old Man 
Black’s mailbox. He chuckled and Said, 
“The old man is batching and he never 
gets any mail so now and again I slip 
a magazine into his box and say that 
it’s a sample.” 

Peter is not unlike hundreds of other 
mailmen. He delivers mail order 
catalogs in the spring and fall Jmd is 
burdened to death at Christmas time 
with parcels. He bucks snowdrifts in 
the winter time and often breaks the 
road for miles after a real blizzard. He 
cusses when he has to fumble for four 
coppers in the mailbox to pay for a 
stamp, and there’s nothing harder than 
trying to pick up coppers with a pair 
of woollen mitts on. He takes renewals 
for newspapers and magazines. In the 
spring he takes maple syrup into the 
village stores to be sold. He often takes 
a basket of eggs along one day and 
brings back the groceries the next, as 
he did for me, when a horse in an ab¬ 
sent-minded way put a hoof over my 
foot and applied the pressure. 

He knows who gets the bills and the 
lawyer letters. He knows whose in love 
with who and often carries notes back 
and forth from one farm to another on 
the Concession, asking only that the 
“Gov’mint” gets its four cents for the 
mission. He knows more about people 
on the Concession than anybody and 
he never talks about it to anybody. 

Peter made a little speech the other 
night. He was embarrassed and he 
stumbled and finally said, “Well folks, 
I appreciate this a lot but after all the 
gov’mint pays me for drawin’ the mail 
so there wasn’t really any need for all 
this fuss over me.” 

I’m glad we did though! 


I T would take a lot of calculating to 
figure how many times the phrase, 
“Send it with the mailman,” is 
spoken over the telephone to the 
storekeepers in the villages and small 
places in Canada. That thought kept 
running through my mind the other 
night at the party in the township hall. 

Peter Wilson has been delivering 
mail on our rural route for exactly 35 
years. Somebody on the Concession 
thought it would be a fitting idea if we 
all chipped in and threw a big party for 
him. It spread like wildfire along the 
party line and last Thursday, aided and 
abetted by Mrs. Wilson, it was held in 
the township hall. 

Peter, feeling out of place in a blue 
serge suit, was asked to take Mrs. Wil¬ 
son to a special Institute Meeting at 
the hall. When he walked in the door 
everybody started to applaud and poor 
Peter’s face turned as red as the brick 
in our house. 

We played euchre, had lunch, and 
then the Reeve stood up and made a 
speech. It was one of those pompous 
ones, written out by the school teacher 
who had to use every big word in the 
dictionary to make it look impressive, 
but underneath it all Peter knew that 
the folks on Rural Route 2 were just 
trying to thank him for all the times 
they imposed on his good nature. They 
gave him a good pipe and a pound of 
tobacco and an easy chair and Mrs. 
Wilson got a silver cake plate. After 
that we all danced, and wouldn’t you 
know it, Peter played the fiddle for 
most of the dancing. 

Peter has been a familiar figure on 
this road for 35 years. He used to drive 
a dapple grey mare with an old buggy 
that sagged to one side. The mail sacks 
were kept in a big box in front with a 
hinged tin lid on it to keep the wet 
out. In the wintertime he drove a cut¬ 
ter. During recent years he chugs along 
in a wheezy, old car. Mail contracts 
don’t pay enough money to pay for 
new models. 

Mailmen, as I understand it, are not 
supposed to carry anything but mail. I 
mentioned this to Peter one day and 
he just laughed, “Harry, the gov’mint 
wouldn’t mind if they knew the facts 
of the case.” Then he started explain¬ 
ing what he was carrying that day in 
addition to the mail. 

He had a bottle of medicine from the 
veterinarian for Jim Jones who had a 
sick horse, a washboard for Mrs. Tom 
O’Leary, who has a family of eight, and 
broke hers in the morning, some hair 
ribbon for the Simpson girl to wear to 
a dance, a roast of meat for Mrs. Alec 
Craig, who was having the threshers 
unexpectedly, $100 in cash that Pat 
Finnegan was sending to pay for a 
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A dentist ... in London', who always 
subscribed to several American maga¬ 
zines to while away his patients’ time 
when they were sitting in his waiting 
room, told me recently that he’s given 
the practice up. Looking at the food 
“ads” in the Ladies Home Journal and 
the Saturday Evening Post was too 
much for most of his patients. When he 
came to look in their mouths . . . they 
were watering. (Macdonald Hastings 
broadcasting to BBC North American 
listeners). 
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FARMING BY 
GRAVITY 

Continued, from page 8 


the water will flow downhill to the 
cropped land when it is needed. Conse¬ 
quently he resorts to dams, reservoirs, 
weirs, headgates and canals, and in this 
way controls the water. 

T O understand irrigation in western 
Canada it is necessary to know first 
that a large part of the water that 
flows in our prairie rivers originates in 
run-off from the Rocky Mountains; and 
second, that the prairie provinces really 
represent a 1,000-mile slope of land, 
falling eastward from a height of 
around 3,500 feet above sea-level at 
Calgary, to less than 800 feet at Win¬ 
nipeg. This means, in effect, that ir¬ 
rigated land in western Canada must, 
generally speaking, lie east of the water 
supplied to it. It is interesting to think 
that one could, in theory at least, drop 
an empty corked bottle, or a small 
board, in a tiny streamlet on the side 
of a mountain in the Glacier National 
Park in northeast Idaho and later pick 
it up again at the mouth of the Nelson 
River where it empties into Hudson 
Bay. The bottle meanwhile would have 
travelled along, say, the Waterton 
River, The Belly, The Oldman, the 
South Saskatchewan, The Saskatche¬ 
wan, through Cedar Lake, and finally 
along the Nelson River to Hudson 
Bay. This fact will explain why the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was so power¬ 
ful in the early fur-trading days, be¬ 
cause it was given a monopoly of 
the trade of all lands watered by 
streams flowing into Hudson Bay. In 
all such territory it had complete 
legislative, judicial and executive power. 

Most of us have heard quite a bit 
about the irrigated districts of south¬ 
ern Alberta, even if we have not seen 
them. There are 12 districts already 
organized, which serve something over 
500,000 acres. Of this area, 127,600 acres 
are irrigated from the St. Mary River, 
and are organized into four irrigation 
districts, Lethbridge-Coaldale, Magrath, 
Raymond and Taber. If you were to 
drive along the highway three or four 
miles southwest of Magrath, you would 
see an insignificant little stream along¬ 
side the road. It is so unimportant look¬ 
ing that it would be difficult to realize 
that the welfare and economy of al¬ 
most all the Lethbridge-Taber area 
south of the Oldman River depends on 
it. The history of this stream (which 
for part of its length follows a natural 
coulee, so unimportant in itself as to 
have no name) goes back at least 60 
years to the time when the first attempt 
was made to develop coal deposits near 
Lethbridge. Two railways were built, 
one to Medicine Hat and the other to 
Great Falls, Montana, and the com¬ 
pany was given more than a million 
acres of land as a subsidy. To colonize 
this land The Northwest Irrigation 
Company (later incorporated into the 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Com¬ 
pany) was formed, and the St. Mary 


River was tapped about six miles north 
of the international boundary, near 
Kimball. The main canal of this early 
project, first designed in 1895 to carry 
500 cubic feet of water per second, and 
later enlarged to 1,200 cubic feet per 
second, has been doing duty ever since 
and is the little stream already men¬ 
tioned. 

C ANADA’S share of the water of the 
St. Mary River is sufficient to irrigate 
an additional 94,000 acres, besides sup¬ 
plementing the water supply for the 
127,600 acres already served. To utilize 
all of this water a dam is necessary 
across the St. Mary River for the stor¬ 
age of water. By diverting water from 
the Belly and the Waterton Rivers, an 
additional 232,620 acres can be irrigated 
and the cost per acre of developing the 
entire project considerably reduced. By 
linking with it the use of Canada’s 
share of the water from the Milk 
River, the entire project will irrigate 
465,000 acres of land between Cardston 
and Medicine Hat. This acreage will 
utilize all of the water available. 

The large central reservoir on the St. 
Mary River, which will be located near 
Spring Coulee, will store 285,000 acre- 
feet of water, or enough to cover 285,000 
acres with water a foot deep. It will be 
connected with the Waterton and Belly 
Rivers by large canals; and the entire 
project will also involve a system of 
canals connecting up a series of nine 
other reservoirs, having a combined 
capacity of 466,000 acre-feet. The three 
largest of these will be located at Chin, 
Vertigris and Milk River Ridge. Others 
will be located on the Waterton River, 
and at Raymond, Milk River Forks, 
East Pothole, Sevenpersons and Horse¬ 
fly. 

The 465,000 acres to be irrigated 
eventually, are not all in one solid 
block. Though all will be connected 
with the central water supply, the slope 
of the land is, of course, not uniform 
and some areas here and there are not 
suitable, for one reason or another. The 
map shows a division of the projected 
development into two large areas. One 
of these runs east from Chin, along the 
south side of the South Saskatchewan 
River to Medicine Hat, with an exten¬ 
sive break of non-irrigated land be¬ 
tween Bow Island and Sevenpersons. 
The other large block extends south¬ 
easterly from Raymond and Magrath 
as far as the Milk River. The two blocks 
therefore will run more or less parallel 
with each other along either side of 
the Foremost-Manyberries line of rail¬ 
way and from 10 to 20 miles apart. Be¬ 
tween Lethbridge and Raymond the 
two blocks will be connected by a com¬ 
paratively narrow strip of irrigated 
land. 

The entire 465,000 acres has been di¬ 
vided into 25 areas which will be de¬ 
veloped gradually over the 14 or 15- 
year period. Similarly, the 10 storage 
reservoirs will be constructed one by 
one as development progresses. It is of 
interest to note that much more water 
must be stored than can ever reach the 
crops to be grown on the irrigated land. 
Evaporation alone will cause a loss of 
water each year, equal to 32 inches in 
depth from all exposed surfaces, of 
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which 13 inches will occur during July 
and August alone. Evaporation combin¬ 
ed with seepage over the entire system, 
will lose a third of the available water. 
Thus, to be able to deliver an average 
of 1.4 feet of water per acre to the ir¬ 
rigated land, the engineer must allow 
for these losses and plan his storage 
reservoirs accordingly. 

r E St. Mary dam is the key structure 
in the entire development, and will 
be the largest and most costly item as 
well. It will be 186 feet high, of com¬ 
pacted earth-fill construction and will 
create a lake about 15 miles long and 
about six miles wide at the widest point. 
When completed, the Hutterite village 
already referred to will be at the bot¬ 
tom of this lake. To build the dam will 
cost nearly four million dollars and will 
take three years from the time con¬ 
struction was started. Counting ex¬ 
cavation of rock, and the earth, gravel 
and rock filling necessary, the building 
of the dam will involve moving more 
than four million cubic yards of 


material. Something like 22,000 barrels 
of cement and about two million pounds 
of reinforcing steel will also be required. 

Before the dam can be built it will 
be necessary to construct a round tun¬ 
nel 20 feet in diameter and 2,100 feet 
long, to divert the water of the river 
from its course while construction is 
under way. When constructed the dam 
also must be provided with an outlet 
tunnel 17 feet in diameter and 2,900 
feet long, to let out the water for ir¬ 
rigation. The cost of these two tunnels 
alone will be a million dollars or more. 

The dam on the St. Mary, incidental¬ 
ly, will be the largest earth-fill dam in 
Canada. These are the most expensive 
dams built, but are the only kind feas¬ 
ible where foundation conditions are 
poor. Though the St. Mary dam will 
be half a mile long at the top, the 
length at the river bed will be only 300 
feet. The difference is due to the neces¬ 
sity for tying the dam into the valley 
- walls by excavating long, wedge-shaped 
channels into the high banks and an¬ 
choring the dam to the valley sides. For 
this particular purpose the most im¬ 


pervious soils available for the earth- 
fill will be necessary. 

It is the centre core of heavy im¬ 
pervious clay that gives an earth-filled 
dam its strength. For the sloping sides 
of the dam, different earth is used. It 
doesn’t have to be so sticky. For the 
more compact central core, the soil 
must be carefully and regularly 
sampled. When the fill is under way, 
physical analyses of the soil are made 
constantly, as the scrapers come from 
the borrow pit. Moisture content is also 
very important and should be about 
the same as for good plant growth. 
When this soil is put on the dam its 
quality is constantly studied and plot¬ 
ted. It must be rolled and packed to get 
it properly compacted. Engineers are 
able to determine not only the weight 
of rollers to use (they are hollow and 
can be adjusted with water or sand), 
but the number of times rolling is 
necessary. 

S INCE 14,800 acres of land will be 
flooded, it will be necessary to pur¬ 
chase a considerable acreage. Of the 
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5,000 acres held by the nearby Hut¬ 
terite colony, about 1,500 acres will be 
needed, while an additional 5,800 acres 
will be acquired from the 1,800 Indians 
of the Blood Reserve. All of this detail 
as well as all administration of the en¬ 
tire project on behalf of the P.F.R.A. 
is under the jurisdiction of Mark Mann, 
administration officer for large P.F.R.A. 
projects in Alberta. 

Past experience has shown that ir¬ 
rigated land in southern Alberta can 
support between eight and ten times 
as many people per square mile as land 
dry-farmed. People, not land, are what 
make a country. To develop an area 
which will only support three or four 
people without water into one which 
can support 25 or 30 people with water, 
is good national business. It is good for 
the individual, the community, the 
province and the nation. It is good for 
the railways, the banks and for all 
secondary industries. With all of these 
advantages in prospect, the St. Mary 
and Milk Rivers Development would 
seem to be especially valuable as a 
post-war project. 
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GREEN GRASS OF 
WYOMING 

Continued from page 7 


“I -T- I didn’t mean Thunderhead.” 
Ken’s breath suddenly left him and 
with it his courage. “Now, your 
grandmother, Carey— she’s possessive 
about you, too—but in the wrong way!” 
“About me too!’’ 

“Oh—I—” He could not go on. Brave¬ 
ly he looked into her face, then burst 
Out, “Carey, do you—1-1-like me?” 
“Why, of course! You know I do!” 
“Oh, yes, I know that, but, well I 
mean, for instance, as well as you like 
Howard?” 

“Oh, much better. Howard is super¬ 
ficial.” 

“Well, what am I?” 

“You are mature.” , 

K EN savored this. Mature. The word 
brought him over the edge of boy¬ 
hood. It was wonderful— mature. Then 
he grew doubtful. She had said it so 
seriously, she was always so motherly 
to him that he would hardly have been 
surprised if she had suddenly taken her 
handkerchief and wiped his nose. He 
didn’t know if this was a good sign or 
not. 

The honk of an automobile horn 
startled them. He pulled Carey to him 
as it rushed by. It was a moment that 
might have turned into something and 
again Ken’s breath left him, but there 
was Carey slipping her arm confiding¬ 
ly in his and saying, “I think we ought 
to go back—Grandma will be looking 
for me.” And as they sauntered home¬ 
ward she began to talk hesitantly 
about her grandmother, saying she 
wished she didn’t have to sleep in the 
same room with her, if only she had a 
room to herself she could get up early 
and go out riding with Ken—go out to 
the ravine where the horses were. 

“Tomorrow morning,” said Ken, 
“we’re going to decide definitely just 
where the corral will be built. They’ve 
got enough men and the permit to cut 
the timber. We’re going to have break¬ 
fast at five-thirty and ride out, your 
uncle and Dad and I. We’ll meet Buck 
an.l the men out there. Why don’t you 
come along?” 

“Grandma would never let me. You 
know that, Ken.” 

“Carey, you know, I think it’s awful 
the way your grandmother bosses you.” 

“Sometimes I—kind of—do, too, Ken. 
And when I was visiting at your ranch 
I made up my mind I wouldn’t stand 
it any more. But when you’re away 


from her, you forget what she’s really 
like and how there’s something in her 
that just makes everyone give in to 
her. But you find it out again the 
moment you’re with her.” 

Ken had found this out once or twice 
himself. Even his father gave in when 
Mrs. Palmer blazed her eyes. But he 
stuck out his chest and insisted, “I 
don’t see how you stand it! I’d just tell 
her to go chase herself!” 

Carey gave a little gasp. People 
didn’t talk about her Grandma that 
way. But presently she turned shining 
eyes to his and said in a low voice, 
“Maybe I will!” And then, more bold¬ 
ly, “I will, Ken, I will!” 

Just as they reached the hotel a tall 
man in a business suit walked up the 
front steps and took off his ten-gallon 
hat. 

“I’m looking for Captain McLaugh¬ 
lin.” 

Ken and Carey sat down on the top 
step. 

Rob stood up. “That’s my name.” 
They shook hands. 

“I’m the Deputy Sheriff,” he showed 
his badge. “My name’s Elmer Barrows.” 

Rob introduced him all around and 
said, “Take a seat, Sheriff. What’s on 
your mind?” 

The Sheriff cut himself a plug of 
tobacco and put it in his mouth. “Well, 
it’s about these horses you’re going to 
take out of the state. I hear that’s what 
you’re here for.” 

“That’s right,” said Rob. “The black 
filly belongs to Mr. Greenway here.” 

“Is she branded, Mr. Greenway? I 
happen to be the Brand Inspector as 
well as Deputy.” 

“No, there’s no brand on her.” 

“You understand I have to be satis¬ 
fied as to the ownership of these horses 
before they can be moved. How many 
head are there?” 

“There’s between fifteen and twenty 
head not counting the colts,” said Rob. 
“Sure, we can prove ownership. Mr. 
Greenway has papers for his filly, and 
the groom can identify her. He brought 
her from England.” 

“And where do the others come 
from?” 

“All over Wyoming and Colorado,” 
said Rob, grinning. “Wherever the stal¬ 
lion had a mind to steal them. When 
we’ve got them corralled and have 
taken the two we’re after I’ll leave the 
rest for you.” 

“That’d be the best way,” said the 
Sheriff. 

“And save me a lot of work,” said 
Rob. “You can examine the brands and 
notify the owners.” 

“I’ll know Lady Godiva,” said Mr. 
Gildersleeve. 

“And this man will know his, if I’m 
not mistaken,” Rob pointed to a ram¬ 
shackle little Ford sedan which had 


just stopped before the hotel in a cloud 
of dust. 

O UT of it stepped a heavily bearded 
man with his two tall sons. 

Rob went down the steps to greet 
him. “Jeff Stevens! Come after your 
two mares, I’ll bet!” 

“That’s right,” said Ltevens, and Rob 
shook hands with the three. 

“How’d you smell this out?” he asked. 
“Oh, they was talkin’ about it down 
to Glendevy, said you had the stallion 
cornered up here and was goin’ to 
round him up and catch the mares. So, 
thinks I, I’ll just trot up there with Tad 
and Hick and get my mares while the 
gettin’s good.” 

He burst into a snicker, i. 

“Suits me down to the ground,” said 
Rob. “That means I can have my work 
team back again.” 

“They sure helped me jut, Mr. Mc¬ 
Laughlin, but they ain’t a patch on 
Molly and Lizzie.” 

“Come up onto the porc.i and meet 
our friends here.’’ He made the intro¬ 
ductions. “This is Mrs. Palmer—” 
“Pleased to meetcher, I’m sure. 
Mum,” said Stevens with his greasy hat 
in his hand. 

“And Mr. Greenway—” 

“Howdy, howdy—” 

“And Miss Marsh. She is the owner 
of the filly we’re looking for. You know 
my son, Ken. And this is the Sheriff—” 
“I ain’t no sight for sore eyes to 
Jeff,” drawled the Sheriff. 

“Do sit down,” gushed Mrs. Palmer, 
“and tell us, did you lose some mares 
too? Dear me. This stallion of Ken¬ 
neth’s seems to be a regular blue- 
beard!” 

“Don’t know as he’s got a blue beard. 
Mum, but he’s a son-of-a-gun for steal- 
in’ mares. If the Captain here hadn’t 
lent me a work team don’t know how 
I’d have got my crops in this summer.” 

“How about that, Sheriff?” said Rob. 
“Is there any law says a man is legally 
responsible if his stallion goes around 
rustlin’ mares?” 

“Not as I ever heard tell of,” said 
the Sheriff. 

Jeff was immediately in a huff. 
“Ain’t no man goin’ to think I’d take 
it lyin’ down—to have a rich man’s 
stallion steal the mares I needs to make 
rry daily bread!” 

“Well, you got a team from the Cap¬ 
tain, ain’t you? You got no kick 
coming.” 

“The trouble I’m in,” said Rob, “is 
that it isn’t my stallion, but it is my 
responsibility. The horse belongs to 
Ken.” 

“Puts you in a helluva fix, Cap’n,” 
drawled Barrows. 

Ken, seated on the top step of the 
verandah, gave an embarrassed laugh. 

Down the street, enveloped in a cloud 
of dust came two riders. They were 
Ross and Tim who had not been able 
to resist the temptation to show some 
of the McLaughlin spindle-legs to the 
town. They pranced along sideways, 
Ross twirling the end of his rope and 
greeting, all and sundry with jovial 
yells. 

As they got abreast of the hotel, Rob 
called to them to come and meet the 
Sheriff. The boys dismounted, tied the 
horses to the hitching pole and, stand¬ 
ing below the verandah, leaned on the 
top rail of the porch and Were intro¬ 
duced all around. 

“This is Jeff Stevens,” said Rob. 

“The fellow that Thunderhead stole 
the mares off of?” 

“I’m the guy,” boasted Stevens, be¬ 
ginning to enjoy his fame. “I’ve come 
here to git mine from that fence- 
jumpin’, mare-stealin’, murderin’ son- 
of-a-bi— I beg your pardon, lady, I 
was going to say, that murderin’ hel¬ 
lion!” 

“Gol-durn,” said the little bronco- 
buster slowly. “Seems like everybody in 
the state has seen that stallion but me. 
I’d give my eye teeth to ride him. Bet 
I could take him into a rodeo and win 
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everything in sight. They say he’s a 
buckin’ fool!” 

“Buckin’ fool!” exclaimed Ken indig¬ 
nantly. “Bucking isn’t all he can do. 
He can run. He’s the fastest horse any¬ 
where around.” 

“I can vouch for his speed,” said 
Greenway. “Ken put him in my race 
over at Saginaw Falls two years ago, 
and that horse would have won if he 
hadn’t taken it into his head to buck. 
He broke out into the middle, and did 
he put on a show!” 

Half a dozen voices spoke up, with 
tales of some bucking horse they had 
owned or ridden. 

Tim asked Jeff Stevens if he had 
been an eyewitness to Thunderhead’s 
kidnapping of his mares. 


little eyes fixed on Ken. “Say! Joe Daly 
was a-tellin’ me—he’s the fellow that 
tends your rams for you, ain’t he?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, he had it that Jeremy told 
him that Gus had a yarn about your 
ridin’ that stallion bareback way off in 
the mountings somewhere when he was 
a-roundin’ up his mares.” 

“That’s right,” said Carey loudly. “He 
did. He told me so!” 

“Carey!” exclaimed her grandmother. 
“Moderate your voice, my child.” 

“Is it a fact, Ken,” insisted Jeff. 

Ken was modest. “Thunderhead’s 
easy to ride. I’ve ridden him bareback 
ever since his back was strong enough 
to hold me.” 


THE ONLY INNERSPRING 
MATTRESS THAT IS BOTH 
QUILTED AND TUFTLESS 


JEFF STEVENS raised his voice as he 
" told the story. His two boys, Hick 
and Tad, perched on the rail of the 
verandah, were smoking cigarettes that 
they rolled themselves with careless 
nonchalance. 

“It was when the two mares were be¬ 
ing taken from the plow, right there 
near the corral. They knew viot was 
cornin’ before any of the rest of us 
had caught on. They began to nicker 
and ra’r around. Lizzie she went up 
straight and Tad here, he wuz loopin’ 
up the harness on her, and-he lost his 
balance and sat down kinder sudden—” 

Tad gave a sheepish grin and his 
brother dug him in the ribs. 

“The harness cum down half off her, 
and before you cud say Jack Robinson, 
there was that son-of-a-gun, that white 
devil plunging right into us, neighin’, 
screamin’, lungin’ at Liz, she giv a 
jump and run like hell with Tad still 
holding the reins and riding along on 
the seat of his pants—” 

Hick burst out with, “Haw, haw, haw 
—he sure did.” 

“Well, he let go, and did he cuss. 
By that time all you cud see was the 
two of ’em, one white, one brown, tear¬ 
ing along, away off on the prairie. She 
stopped once, to kick herself free of 
the harness. The stallion, he tuk the 
collar in his teeth and tore it off’n her. 
Yes, sir, I seen that with my own eyes. 
A smart one and no mistake. An’ I’m 
a son-of-a-gun ef he didn’t come back 
a week later and steal the other mare. 
I tell you there’s nuthin’ a man kin 
do, lessen he was sittin’ there waiting 
for him with a gun.” 

There was uproarious laughter, pro¬ 
fane exclamations, more questions were 
asked, and the stallion’s fame and 
stature grew. 

Half the town, it seemed, was gath¬ 
ering around the front verandah of the 
Grand View Hotel. The Sheriff intro¬ 
duced them. 

“This is Charley Gage, President of 
Stock-Growers and Lumberman’s Bank 
of Westgate.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Gage.” 

“You boys down thar, come up here 
and meet Mr. Greenway who owns the 
racing stable in Idaho, and Mr. Mc¬ 
Laughlin—these boys are our fire 
brigade—” 

The guests of the hotel, transients, 
travelling salesmen, a few of the town’s 
people drew their chairs around and 
joined in. 

“It’s this here stallion of Ken Mc¬ 
Laughlin’s is creating all the commo¬ 
tion,” said the Sheriff. “He’s come to 
the end of his tether now, and half of 
these folks you see here is men that 
have had mares stolen by him.”. 

“Is he yours, sure enough?” asked 
one of the fire brigade of Ken. 

“Yep,” said Ken, uncertain as to 
whether he was a hero or a villain. 

“Can you ride him?” demanded Jeff 
Stevens, slapping his two hands down 
on hir knees and leaning toward Ken. 

“Sure I can! I raised him from a 
baby!” 

“Gee Whittaker!” marvelled Tad 
Stevens, shaking his head. “Put a 
saddle and bridle on that devil! Not 
me!” 

Jeff Stevens still had his deep, bright 
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“Yes,” Ken grew bolder. “That’s 
What I was figuring.” 

“Maybe the American Grand Na¬ 
tional at Belmont in November? He and 
Jewel can both be entered.” Carey 
clasped her hands and rocked where 
she sat. “Oh, wouldn’t that be fun! I 
wonder which one would win!” 

The Sheriff turned to Rob. “How 
about that, Mr. McLaughlin?” 

Rob was busy filling his pipe. He 
answered quietly, “Ken goes to school. 
He’s going to keep on going. How could 
a kid go around to race tracks with a 
stallion?” 

“Lots of money in it,” said one of 
the men. 

“Sometimes. But what kind of a life? 
What father would want to make a 
race tout out of his son? You know, 
Greenway—what would you say to 
that?” 

“Make him stick to his muttons, Mc¬ 
Laughlin. If he gets mixed up with 
race horses and racing he’ll descend to 
my level.” 

There was a guffaw of laughter 
which Ken took to himself. “But 
wouldn’t you want to race your horse 
if he was a winner, Dad?” he asked 
passionately. 

R OB grinned. “I’m just human 
enough, Ken, that I would. If a 
man raises horses, it’s just about im¬ 
possible to avoid having hopes for them. 
He wants them to turn out the finest 
there are. And that usually leads to 
the race course.” 

“But why shouldn’t it?” inquired one 
of the fire brigade, mystified that there 
were any arguments whatever against 
so glorious a career as horse racing. 
“Ask Mr. Greenway here,” said Rob. 
Greenway answered, “It’s a tragic 
thing that the horse, the finest of all 
animals, has been so exploited. Though 
I am a racing man myself I must ad¬ 
mit that by and large they au a tough 
crowd.” 

“It’s the money,” said Mr. Gage, the 
bank president. “Men make such a 
killing now and then that all the 
gamblers and slickers in the world 
hang around.” 

“That’s it,” said Rob. “And, too, 
there’s a certain self-glorification—” 
Greenway laughed. “That’s right. 
The owner gets to thinking he’s the 
horse—does all the runnin’—wins all 
the prizes.” 

There was more laughter at this. 
Then Ross and Tim said good night 
and mounted their horses and rode 
away. 

Mr. Gildersleeve and the banker were 
next to leave; the crowd i-elted. 

Ken went to bed in agony about 
Thunderhead. What would be done to 
him? Don’t think about it . . . just 
think about having him again . . . 
standing against that arching neck, 
feeling those great muscles ripple . . . 
and to know him his own again ... to 
get on that fierce back and be carried 
through the air . . . like flying or sail¬ 
ing. . . . 

A strange feeling ran through his 
body. It felt like the electric heat that 
charged the stallion and that, when one 
rode him, fused them into one. 



“Don’t go in there, son. Your father is 
Wrapped up in some work," 
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/'■OING upstairs to her room, Carey 
^ kept rehearsing it. “Go chase your¬ 
self! Go chase yourself!” Her courage 
was still high. Of course it would not be 
those rude words, it would just be 
some act of independence that would 
show her grandmother, once and for 
all, that she was a little girl no longer. 

What if her grandmother vere really 
sick? But for the first time Carey was 
doubtful of this. 

Late that night she rori up on her 
elbow in bed and looked across the big 
old-fashioned room to where her grand¬ 
mother was sleeping in the other double 
bed. Her breath came slowly and 
regularly, now and then with a deep 
snore. 

It was hearty, healthy breathing. As 
a matter of fact she never had attacks 
of any sort at night and yet she had 
said she must have Carey in the same 
room with her in case she had a heart 
attack. Thinking long and seriously 
about this, Carey decided that her 
grandmother’s spells, * convincing and 
pitiable as they were, occurred mostly 
when things did not go her way. Well, 
then, the time had come to rebel. She 
must turn on her inner alarm clock for 
five next morning, and if there was 
any interference, be ready to put her 
grandmother in her place. 

It was too hot to sleep. Not a breath 
of air came in through the wide-open 
window. Carey put the sheet down from 
her and kicked it to the foot of the bed 
with a motion that said, “go chase 
yourself.” Then she sat up, drew her 
nightgown off over her head and de¬ 
fiantly threw it aside. She put the pil¬ 
low away and lay flat, a long slender 
shape of nakedness, her hair thrown 
upward so that it would not heat her 
neck. 

Now she felt much more courageous. 
A car whizzed past on the highway 
outside the window. A train whistle, 
far away, echoed in the mountains. 
These sounds from outside gave her a 
sense of the world, of life beyond her¬ 
self that she could seize and be one 
with, if only she could grow up and 
have courage. 

She woke promptly at five. Her 
grandmother was still asleep. Down¬ 
stairs there were sounds of people stir¬ 
ring in the kitchen—the stove being 
rattled. There were voices—that one 
sounded like Ken’s! 

Moving noiselessly she fastened her 
bra and drew on her small, white silk 
shorts. Her bluejeans were in the closet. 
Taking an enormous silent step across 
the room, she turned to look over her 
shoulder at her grandmother. She met 
the fierce grey eyes, wide open, blazing. 

“What on earth are you doing?” 

“I was—je-jess g-g-getting up—” 

“Well, just get back!” 

Carey leaped back into bed and 
pulled up the sheet, then lay there 
scolding herself and calling herself a 
coward. 

Later, when it was time to get up, 
her grandmother played a little differ¬ 
ent part. Carey was “Dearie” and “my 
pet,” “my own little girl.” Mrs. Palmer 
told Carey how she had missed her 
during the last month, how lonely she 
had been, how hard it had been to 
have no help when she was ill, only 
the servants. 

C AREY went downstairs to breakfast 
with her, then out onto the porch. 
And wrote letters for her grandmother. 
And held her wool. And took a walk. 
And rocked and rocked, her eyes on the 
faraway peaks of the Mummy Range. 

That night Rob had a talk with Nell 
over the long distance telephone. They 
exchanged their news. Rob missed her 
awfully and told her so. He told her of 
the horses, so conveniently trapped near 
the headwaters of the Spindle River. 
“They’re in the bag.” 

“Are they really?” 

“Yep. In a bottom between two ridges. 
At the north end we’ll build the cor¬ 
ral.” 

“Can you get men enough?” 
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“Get men enough! The trouble is in 
keeping them away. We’ve got some of 
the owners of the stolen mares. They’ve 
come from all over the state. And don’t 
forget the local interest, the Deputy 
Sheriff, the Bank President, the news¬ 
paper owner, the fire brigade and every 
male, sound in wind and limb, over 14. 
Why, the horse is famous!” 

“Jewel?” 

“Jewel nothing! Thunderhead!” Rob 
spoke proudly. 

“How many mares are there?” 

“We can’t count exactly, they’re in 
and out of the brush and I don’t let 
anyone get close to them. Don’t want 
to scare them. But there are more than 
I thought. He’s picked up some more. 
Perhaps twenty.” 

“Twenty mares! That’s a full band!” 

“Yep. He’s a rustler!” 

“Have you seen Jewel?” 

“There are a number of black mares. 
We can’t tell one from the other from 
a distance.” 

“How about colts?” 

“Lousy with ’em! He sure has done a 
good job with that band—fed them well 
—a colt running beside every mare. 
There are two Palominos.” 

“Any white colts?” 

“Not one.” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” 

“No, it’s natural. He’s a throwback. 
The Albino didn’t reproduce himself, 
he reproduced the dams.” 

“Have you talked to Ken about 
Thunderhead?” 

“What about him?” 

“About what’s to be done with him.” 

“No.” 

“Well, what is?” 

“Ken’s got an idea.” 

“Oh, Rob!” 

“Yeah! He wants to race him again!” 

“Rob!” 

“You might know.” 

“What do you tell him?” 

“I don’t even talk to him.” 

“You wouldn’t consider it, would 
you?” 

“Certainly not! Keep him out of 
school again?” 

“He’s been doing pretty well in 
school.” 

“Nell, don’t you back him up in 
this!” 

“No, Rob, I think you’re absolutely 
right.” 

Rob fumed. “Racing! It’s like a drug. 
It gets into the blood. Once you’re bit¬ 
ten by the racing bug there’s no hope 
for you.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
Thunderhead?” 

“You know as well as I.” 

“What?” 

“Well, I can’t bring him home.” 

"Of course not.” 

“And he has to be kept off the range.” 

“Certainly.” 

“So there’s only one thing left.” 

Nell was silent. The silence dragged 
on. “Hello!” said Rob. “Are you there, 
Nell?” 

“Yes, darling, I’m here. I was just 
thinking.” She gave a little groan. “Of 
course Ken will be broken hearted but 
I think; you’re right. Go on and geld 
him.” 

“Yep.” 

'THERE was another long silence. Then 
» Rob said, “There’s a good veterinarian 
in town. I’ll have him do it as soon as 
we get Thunderhead into the corral. 
I’ll not take the chance of his getting 
away again. This way, we can have him 
at the ranch; he will be a magnificent 
saddle horse for Ken.” 

“Yes.” Nell- heaved a sigh. “It should 
really have been done long ago. Are 
you going to tell Ken?” 

“Tell him nuthin’,” said Rob gruffly. 
“When he sees it done, he’ll know it.” 

There was another long silence from 
Nell, then a sigh. “Yes,” she said. 

Mr. Ashley Gildersleeve rented him¬ 
self a horse and, in his business suit 
and with a large cigar in his mouth 
attached himself to the riders who were 
guarding the ravine. Lady Godiva was 
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not going to get away from him again 
if he could help it. 

T HE sky was brazen. The trees on the 
mountains stood breathless, not a 
leaf moving. 

In the dust holes out in the Spindle 
River bottom the mares lay down and 
rolled, kicking their heels. There was a 
delicious tickling as the hot sand sifted 
through the hair to the skin. The great 
bodies writhed on their backs, like big 
foolish fish with helpless bellies ex¬ 
posed. Not every mare could complete 
the roll-over. It took a big squirm and 
heave. They twisted until every inch 
had been scratched by the hot sand, 
then thrust out their forefeet and, 
bracing against them, lurched up. Then 
came the violent shuddering which 
shook them free of dust and sand and 
caked sweat. After the roll and shake 
every mare was as refreshed and in¬ 
vigorated as a lady after a Swedish 
massage. 

On the borders of the ravine and 
between the winding washes and riv¬ 
ulets was an abundance of half-cured 
grass, burnt umber in color. This was 
its most nourishing stage. While the 
perpetually hungry mares grazed, the 
colts slept flat on their sides, or they 
pretended to graze a little, too, copying 
their mothers, trying to reach the grass 
which they could only do by stretching 
their little short necks and spreading 
wide their forelegs. 

In the evenings when the light was 
low and tinged with a rosy gold, they 
romped like children. The delicate little 
bodies took on sportive attitudes, heads 
pulled up and back, little hairy chins 
tucked in. They bucked and kicked, they 
reared and pretended to fight one 
another, tiny forefeet flailing the air. 
Then they would drop to the ground 
and gallop wildly about making a small 
sound of thunder. 

The work of cutting the timber and 
building the forty-by-forty-foot corral 
went on quickly and quietly. No ham¬ 
mers or nails were used. Posthole dig¬ 
gers made the holes for the uprights, 
the long poles were fastened against 
them by baling wire. 

And then the wings, wings a hundred 
feet long, seven feet high. 

“I should think,” said Greenway as 
he and Rob rode slowly along the 
mountain side above the corral, “that 
six-foot wings and fences would have 
been high enough.” 

“Six-foot fences would be high enough 
for the mares,” sai'd Rob, “there won’t 
be any trouble with them at all. 
They’ve all been handled, they’d trot 
right into a corral and look for oats. 
Unless he has picked up some wild 
mares as well. Buck was saying he 
thought there were some wild mares in 
the bunch—but Thunderhead is the 
only one there will be trouble with, and 
if he really wanted to get over a six- 
foot fence, he’d manage it somehow.” 

Greenway whistled. “Six feet! Great 
Scott! Why, no corral or pasture will 
hold him!” 

“That’s the devil of it.” 

“What are you going to do with him 
when he’s caught?” 

Rob laughed. “Theme song! What to 
do with Thunderhead! You wouldn’t 
like to buy him, would you?” 

'“If I did, the first thing I’d do would 
be geld him. How does it happen he 
hasn’t been gelded before this? He’s 
certainly not a horse for the stud.” 

“That young son of mine. Now and 
again a colt dies of the gelding, you 
know, one or two of ours have—Ken 
was determined no chances should be 
taken with this love-of-his-life. He'd 
manage it one way or the other—luck, 
too. One year, when I had the vet 
come out Thunderhead couldn’t be 
found. I let it go till the next year and 
then Ken talked me out of it.” 

“Six feet!” Greenway was still mar¬ 
velling. “And no training except what 
Ken has given him. No wonder the boy 
has ideas about putting him m jump 
races. Why wouldn’t tnat be a way out 
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She turns on her charm—she’s got 
charm, you know.'’ 

“Yes, and knows how to use it,” said 
Rob. “But surely, when it comes to 
Carey, you can do what you think 
best?” 

“It's not so easy. I haven’t interfered 
much so far because Carey is so young 
and, by and large, has been happy and 
well. But I admit I have often had a 
sinking sensation when I thought 
about what would happen when the 
time comes for the girl to marry.” 

“You’d better look out or Carey will 
never marry. Many a time, a character 
like your sister’s has made an old maid 
of a girl.” 

“I know it. She did her best to pre¬ 
vent her daughter’s marriage, and 
she’ll do her best to prevent Carey’s.” 

“That accounts for the way she looks 
at Ken. As if she would like to poison 
him.” 

Greenway laughed. ' Yes, he’s the 
enemy right now. But it’s more than 
that. Carey is growing up. Her life is 
opening out. And she feels Carey es¬ 
caping her!” 

“She won’t let her,” said Rob. 

Greenway looked distraught. “The 
worst of it is, the thing that ties my 
hands, is that the child is so tender¬ 
hearted. And she loves her dearly! Al¬ 
ways has!” 

Rob was silent. He could understand. 
To be ruled does not to a child seem 
cruel. And the habits of love and 
obedience have tendrils that clutch and 
cling long into the years. 

He said, “You look out, or she’ll ruin 
your little girl’s life.” 

“No,” said Greenway, “I shan’t give 
in to her. The thing that will do it is to 
send Carey away to college. Meanwhile, 
let me have Ken. There’s another 
reason I want him, Rob.” 

“Yes?” 

“He did a wonderful job training his 
stallion.” 

“Yes, I can say that for him.” 

“Well, Jewel is going to need a lot 
of training and I’d like your boy to do 


for you, McLaughlin? He might win, 
someone would buy him and your 
troubles would be over.” 

“It isn’t practicable,” said Rob. He 
was about to add, “Besides, it’s not 
necessary—I’m going to have him 
gelded before he ever gets out of this 
corral we’re building,” but decided to 
keep this to himself. “Look over there,” 
he pointed to a purple cloud just push¬ 
ing over the mountains to the north. 
“We’re going to have weather. This 
heat is due to break.” 

Greenway was wiping his neck with 
his handkerchief. “It would suit me if it 
was snow,” he said. “This heat gets 
me.” 

“Maybe it will be snow. No telling. 
Any time after the Fourth pf July, 
comes winter.” 

“Rob, I want to ask you something.” 

“Shoot.” 

“I’d like to take Ken back with me to 
the Blue Moon for a visit of a few 
weeks—or as long as you can spare 
him.” 

Rob said doubtfully, “That’s certain¬ 
ly very kind of you—” 

“Not kind at all—purely selfish. 
Carey and he are great pals—have you 
noticed them together?” 

Rob turned to face him and both 
men burst into a laugh. “I sure have!” 

“Well, that child of mine doesn’t 
have enough companionship with young 
people of her own age. She’s had the 
time of her life with you and your wife 
and your boys this summer and it’s 
been good for her and I want it to go 
on.” 

Rob asked, “How will your sister feel 
about this?” 
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TPHERE flashed through Greenway’s 
* mind the conversation between him¬ 
self and his sister which had taken 
place that morning at the breakfast 
table. Carey had left the room and he 
had taken the opportunity to announce 
that, if Rob would consent, he was go¬ 
ing to take Ken back to the Blue Moon 
Ranch with them. 

Mrs. Palmer had expressed herself 
with her usual vigor. “What on earth 
has got into you! Surely you can see 
that the boy has fallen in love with 
Carey?” 

“That’s just the reason.” 

“You wouldn’t encourage such a 
thing!” 

“You’ve got the wrong slant on it. 
They’re just kids. Carey’s happy. Every 
girl is happy when she has a nice boy 
around. Carey has lived too much alone. 
It didn’t matter so much when she 
was just a child, but she’s growing up 
and I want her to have more freedom 
and to be more with boys and girls of 
her own age and we can begin with 
Ken McLaughlin.” 

That had just about floored her, and 
then, in case she should start some¬ 
thing, he had added chuckling, “and 
don’t pull a fainting spell or an attack 
of asthma, Caroline. You can’t put 
that over on me. This time I’ve made 
u- my mind and it stands.” 

Rob was looking at him, waiting for 
him to answer. Greenway cleared his 
throat with a little embarrassment. “In 
a matter like this, it’s my say-so. But I 
don’t mind telling you, Rob, that I’m 
quite worried about the way my sister 
has got Carey under her thumb. She’s 
a very imperious woman. She won’t 
have anything to do with anyone she 
can’t rule. Except me. The way I’ve 
managed, I live my own life, keep out 
of her way, kid her a little bit, let her 
do as she wants. But when it comes to 
Carey—it’s a—” He hesitated. 

“Well,” said Rob slowly, “I’ve noticed 
a good deal of that. Is she really ill?” 

“I wish I knew. She has a doctor 
come to see her at home, a tame cat. 
In my opinion she makes her own 
diagnosis, tells him what’s the matter 
with her, what she ought to eat, do, 
how people ought to treat her, then 
pulls that on Carey and me and any¬ 
one she wants to rule. He falls for it. 
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“Jewel will be in good condition. This 
life on the range puts them into top 
form.” 

“She may have a foal.” 

“Even so, she won’t be soft. I’ll wager 
she’ll be in racing form by October or 
November.” 

“All the same, she’ll need training 
and Ken’s the one to do it.” 
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DOB still did not answer. As between 
having the gelding done with Ken 
looking on, or away at Blue Moon 
Ranch, he preferred the latter. Then, 
when Ken returned he would be pre¬ 
sented with a fait accompli. 

“Well, all right, Greenway. I consent 
and I think it’ll be a fine thing for 
Ken.” 

“That’s settled then. I am delighted 
and I know Carey will be.” 

Rob pointed down at the camp. 
“Look, smoke! Time for lunch.” 

They rode down and dismounted, and 
joined the men. 

Ross Buckley had got a fire going and 
a big pot of coffee was cooking on it. 
The men opened the lunch boxes and 
took out thick ham sandwiches. 

Greenway sat on a .fallen log and 
listened to the talk and looked around. 
He sniffed the warm air, pungent with 
pine needles and hot earth. He felt the 
simplicity and beauty of his surround¬ 
ings. Carey should have been here—his 
eyes wandered, looking for Ken. 

Ken stood at a little distance where 
the horses were tied. He was about to 
put the bag of oats on Flicka’s nose 
when suddenly the mare raised her 
head, pricked her ears sharply, looked 
down the ravine and gave a ringing 
neigh. 

Rob jumped up and most of the men 
did likewise. Greenway half expected to 
see the white stallion burst out of the 
brush and come plunging toward them. 

“Look out what you’re doing!” yelled 
Rob. 
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Greenway pulled up his horse, Ken 
turned to face him and they looked 
into each other’s eyes. “I’ll he damned,” 
thought Greenway, “he believes his 
father is going to geld the horse the 
minute his back is turned.” 

Without saying anything, they start¬ 
ed forward again. Greenway was still 
in deep thought. By the time they had 
come to the place where the trail 
crossed the ridge, he had decided the 
boy was right. That was just what Rob 
McLaughlin was going to do. 

“Don’t know as I blame him,” mut¬ 
tered Greenway. “But I don’t blame 
the kid either. He’d better stick tight.” 

“What did you say, sir?” 

“Just thinking out loud.” He pulled 
up his horse again and slung the field 
glasses off his shoulder. He aimed them 
at the bottom, and through them could 
see the horses moving in the under¬ 
brush. 

“Want a look?” he handed the glasses 
to Ken. 

Suddenly there was an exclamation 
from Ken. “Oh, gosh! There he is!” 
He dropped the glasses and strained 
his naked eyes and saw the whiteness 
of the stallion crossing a patch of 
green. Mr. Greenway took the glasses, 
put them to his eyes, and had a glimpse. 

“Well, there he is,” he said, as they 
moved on again. “And little he knows 
that he has come to the end of his 
career of crime.” He looked, smiling at 
Ken. “Gives you a big thrill, I guess, 
at the idea of having him again?” 

Ken’s face was all lit up. “And how!” 
He kept turning in his saddle to look 
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Ken was already turning Flicka 
around, trying to interest her in her 
oats. The other horses had looked up 
but were now quietly munching. There 
was no answering neigh from the 
ravine. 

Ken came to the fire, took his mug 
of coffee and sat down on a rock. 
Greenway studied his face, noting 
something wistful in the eyes, some¬ 
thing stubborn in the mouth—all of it 
very sensitive, quick, and handsome. 
Gad! no wonder Carey— 

“Ken,” he said, “your Dad and I’ve 
been cooking up a plan that concerns 
you.” 

Ken looked up, “You have, sir?” 

“Yes. I’m looking for someone to 
train Jewel for me. How’d you like to 
come to the Blue Moon with me and 
put some good work on that filly?” 

“You mean right now?” Ken’s face 
flushed clear to the top of his brow. 
He was thinking, Carey! Carey— 

“Yes. As soon as we’ve caught her.” 

“Why, gosh! Mr. Greenway, that’d 
be keen—” His eyes swung over to his 
father. “Did Dad say I could?” 

“Certainly. I think it would be a nice 
visit for you.” 

Ken’s eyes lingered on his father’s 
face and his own expression changed. 
He felt worried. There was something 
so smooth about the way his father had 
said that. Suddenly he gave a sharp 
exclamation, “Oh!” and then was sil¬ 
ent. While the men talked he sat 
thinking. Thunderhead — he couldn’t 
leave Thunderhead. As if his thoughts 
had been audible, one of t-e men asked. 

“What’s going to be done with 
Thunderhead?” 


“Ken, I’d like to help you out.” 

Ken looked at the old gentleman 
questioningly. 

“Suppose we take Thunderhead with 
us to the Blue Moon?” 

Ken’s face went blank. He thought 
hard. 

“You see, I want you to come and if 
I can’t get you without the stallion—” 

“Gosh, Mr. Greenway!” 

“Well, will you come?” 

“Will I come! You bet I will! Mr. 
Greenway, I’m ever so much obliged. 
You don’t know what a fix this gets 
me out of.” 

“Does it? Seems to me it merely 
postpones the fix a few weeks longer.” 

But Ken’s thoughts were racing 
ahead. With Thunderhead at the Blue 
Moon where they had a practice track 
and professional trainers—of course, 
Thunderhead would make a sensation 
—they’d all be out of their heads with 
amazement at what he could do—and 
Mr. Greenway being a racing man— 
and rich—of course, it would all lead 
to Thunderhead’s going into another 
race— Ah-h-h! The starting bugle! 
The jockey’s silks! the horses gallop¬ 
ing around the track, and this time 
himself in the saddle! 

Mr. Greenway was saying calmly, 
“We’ll locate a double trailer and put 
Thunderhead and Jewel in it together. 
They ought to be good friends after 
this year spent together.” 


nOB was silent. Every man present 
was willing to contribute suggestions. 
No one had as yet had a good look at 
either Thunderhead or the filly. The 
sides of the ravine were timbered near¬ 
ly to the top. To reach the corral site 
the men rode out on an old lumber 
trail along the outer side of the ridge. 
And Rob had given orders that no one 
was to go close to the horses. 

Ken answered in the negative. “I 
don’t want him gelded,” he said. 

“A lad of one idea,” said Rob sar¬ 
castically. 

Ken looked stubborn. 

“Why Ken, geldin’ won’t hurt him 
none,” said Tim. 

“It might kill him,” said Ken. 

“Could happen, but ain’t likely.” 

“Besides,” said Ken, “he would never 
be the same again.” 

“Ken means,” said Rob in the same 
mocking manner, “that he would never 
be the great Thunderhead, any more!” 

The men gulped down the coffee 
from their big tin mugs. 

“But gol’durn it, Ken, what use is 
he?” demanded Hank Percy, tall 
leathery woodsman from one of the 
lumber camps. 

Rob answered, “I’ve got one stallion 
on the ranch already. And if I brought 
another stallion there, you can figure 
for yourself what would happen.” 

Ross said, “Only thing with a horse 
like that is, race him, or put him in 
rodeos. That way you can git the good 
of all his orneriness.” 

To race him! This was the conclusion 
Ken had come to a hundred times him¬ 
self. The only way out. He stole a look 
at his father. But Rob was busy filling 
his pipe. 
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PO Carey, after having felt toward Ken 
^ as she would feel toward a young 
lover from whose side she was to be 
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¥ UNCH finished, the fire was doused 
and Mr. Greenway said he was going 
back to town. Ken asked permission 
from his father to go with him. 

As they rode along the lumber trail 
lien said, “Mr. Greenway, I’m awful 
sorry, but I don’t think I can go up 
there with you to the Blue Moon.” 

“Why not, Ken?” 

“Well, because of Thunderhead. You 
see, we haven’t really decided what to 
do with him, and I’d be afraid to leave 
him with anybody else.” 

“Afraid!” 

“Yes.” 


•‘That’s certainly the last word in •ealirm , 
to have hint reading The Country Guide!” 
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tom in a few days, now had to feel to¬ 
ward him as she would feel toward a 
young fellow who was to be her com¬ 
panion for weeks. Quite different! She 
became extremely reserved. 

And Mrs. Palmer, not knowing how 
to register her displeasure, adopted the 
attitude of piteousness and tremulous 
bravery which she knew from long 
practice was the hardest of all on her 
granddaughter. 

And Rob, when he talked again to 
Fell over the telephone, said, “Isn’t it 
the damndest thing how events work 
around so that Ken gets what he 
wants? What do you bet he doesn’t get 
to race Thunderhead again?’’ 

N OW that Mr. Greenway had taken a 
stand, Carey went out every day 
with Ken on horseback. They had lunch 
at the corral with the men. Carey, in 
bluejeans, made herself useful, or tried 
to, anxious to be part of the activity. 
And riding home along the ridge with 
Ken they would stop and hold the 
binoculars to their eyes, excited if they 
caught a glimpse of the stallion or 
some of the mares and colts. And when 
Carey saw one of the black mares 
through the glasses, she would cry, 
“There she is!” One of them must be 
Jewel. 

Occasionally they joined Buck Daly 
where he had made his camp on the 
inner side of the ridge near the mouth 
of the canyon. He had found a place 
on the mountainside from which he 
could see the whole valley and every 
movement of the horses. Sometimes he 
rode up to the camp to see how the 
work was progressing. Sometimes, on 
foot, he wandered over the country 
with his silent Indian step. Buck never 
had much to say. 

In spite of all this freedom Carey 
was not happy. Mrs. Palmer was ail- 
ihg. The piteousness had turned into 
pain and dizziness and breathlessness. 

One morning—it was the day on 
which the corral and wings were to be 
finished—Carey came down to the hotel 
dining-room in a dress instead of rid¬ 
ing clothes. She explained to her uncle 
that she would not be able to go out 
to the camp with them, because her 
grandmother was staying in bed and 
she had to bring her meals up. Carey 
was downcast for tomorrow was the 
round-up. 

Without a word, Mr. Greenway rose 
from the breakfast table and went up¬ 
stairs. 

He found his sister sitting up against 
pillows, a thin silk bed jacket over her 
shoulders and a copy of the Westgate 
Weekly Sentinel in her hands. 

He drew up a chair beside the bed 
and took hold of her wrist at which 
si e put her paper aside and looked at 
him in astonishment. He said gravely, 
“What is the matter with you, Caro¬ 
line?” 

“I am feeling very badly,” she 
answered with hauteur. 

“You need some castor oil, about 
five ounces.” 

“Don’t be vulgar, Beaver.” 

“Well, what is it then?” 

“My heart has been jumping and 
fluttering and I have dizzy spells. This 
intense heat is very bad for me.” 

“I believe there is a good doctor in 
Westgate, I’ll try to look him up and 
send him in to see you. l’erhaps we 
had better postpone our departure to¬ 
morrow?” 

“We are leaving tomorrow?” 

“The work is practically finished. We 
will drive the horses into the corral 
early tomorrow morning. Then there is 
nothing to keep us. We can leave im¬ 
mediately.” 

“I shall be very glad to leave this 
place.” She sank back weakly against 
her pillows. “You don’t know what it is 
like to be ill and alone in a strange 
place. Carey has been constantly away 
from me.” 

“For the last few days she has, be¬ 
cause I insisted on it. But I do not 
want you to be left without attention if 
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you are ill. 'That is why I spoke of get¬ 
ting a doctor. Or a nurse.” 

“I do not need a nurse. There is 
nothing that Carey cannot do.” 

“Carey cannot do anything today and 
tomorrow. She is going out to the camp 
with us today and when we round up 
the horses tomorrow. After all, Caroline 
have a heart! Give her a chance to 
have some fun!” 

Color came into the invalid’s face, 
and rage into her eyes. She sat up with 
surprising vigor. 

“Am I to have no consideration? 
Where do I stand in this household, 
I’d like to know!” 

His lips set. “I am tired of seeing 
that child carrying trays and hot com¬ 
presses and hot-water bottles. From 
now on, Caroline, you must have a 
nurse.” 

“I will not have a nurse! I will not be 
made into an invalid!” 

At this, her brother burst out laugh¬ 
ing. “I am delighted to hear it. If you 
don’t need a nurse, you don’t need 
Carey. I’ll tell her to come up and get 
her riding clothes on.” 

Mrs. Palmer’s rage boiled over. “You 
get out of my room and mind your own 
business!” 

At that moment Carey entered carry¬ 
ing the breakfast tray. She closed the 
door and stood transfixed at the sight 
of her uncle just rising from his chair 
by the bedside and her grandmother 
leaping out of bed in pursuit of him. 

“Calm yourself, Caroline.” Mr. Green¬ 
way backed away. “I think I had bet¬ 
ter stay and finish this discussion, now 
that it has started. Carey had better 
hear.” 

“Oh, Uncle Beaver, what is it? 
Grandma, what is the matter?” 

“Get out, Beaver, get out of my 
room!” 

Mr. Greenway made no move to 
obey. 

'TREMBLINGLY Carey put the tray 
* down on the table and said, clasp¬ 
ing her hands, “Oh, Uncle Beaver, 
she’ll have a terrible heart spell! You’d 
better go. I’ll take care of her.” 

At this, Mrs. Palmer sank weakly on 
the edge of the bed and dramatically 
clutched her throat. 

But Mr. Greenway was prepared. “No. 
I shall not go until this is settled.” 

Mrs. Palmer sprang to her feet again, 
her bare toe caught in a loose strand 
of the rag rug which was beside her bed 
and she lost her balance. Her brother 
leaped to catch her but he too slipped 
and they crashed to the floor together. 

Her screams were deafening. Mr. 
Greenway scrambled hastily to his feet 
and, exclaiming, “She’s in hysterics!” 
seized the water pitcher and emptied it 
on her face. 

Mrs. Palmer’s hysterics turned to 
choking and sputtering. Carey brought 
a towel, knelt beside her grandmother 
and tenderly wiped her face. She looked 
reproachfully at her uncle who helped 
her raise the old lady and put her in 
bed again. She was now sobbing. 

“Oh, Uncle Beaver!” reproached 
Carey, leaning down to put her arms 
around her grandmother. 

“I feel like a brute,” muttered Green¬ 
way. “Caroline, I didn’t mean to knock 
you down, I hope you don’t think that.” 

Wearily she turned her head and 
sobbed, “Oh, go away! Go away!” 

He stood there stubbornly. “I want 
Carey to have her freedom. Let that 
be understood.” 

“Carey can do anything she wants to 
do.” The old lady said this as if there 
had never been any question of the op¬ 
posite. A loving smile broke through 
her tears as she looked into the face of 
the girl, which hung above her, tender 
as a Madonna. She laid her hand on 
her cheek. “Why, little childie! Do you 
think your grandmother does not want 
you to be happy? To have all the fun 
you want to have? Go, my pet, go with 
your uncle. Put on your riding clothes 
and ride off into the hills with that 
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boy!” She ended with a tragic wave of 
the hand. 

“Come, Carey,” said her uncle. But 
his niece looked at him indignantly. 

“Do you think I would leave her like 
this? Her gown is soaked. It has to be 
changed.” 

“I will wait outside while you do 
that.” 

“But she is fearfully wrought up. I 
will read to her and quiet her." 

“If she is going to need constant at¬ 
tention, I shall get a nurse.” 

“I will not have a nurse!” It was a 
furious scream. 

“Well, then, you’ll have to stay 
alone.” 

“I’ll stay today, Uncle Beaver—just 
today.” 

“What about tomorrow?” 

Carey hesitated. Mrs. Palmer evi¬ 
dently decided that she had better 
consolidate the small gain she had 
made. “I shall be better tomorrow, I 
am sure. If Carey will stay with me 
today—” 

“Let me, Uncle Beaver!” 

“All right. But this is the last time.” 

As the door closed behind him, Carey 
brought a dry nightgown for her grand¬ 
mother and helped her change. The 
old lady, with a sigh of relief, leaned 
back against the pillows, held out her 
arms and turned her gaze upon Carey. 

Carey dropped on her knees beside 
the bed. The old arms closed about her. 
“My pet! My childikins! Don’t cry so, 
it’s all right! He didn’t mean it. Your 
uncle is a good man.” 

“But oh, Grandma!” 

“Now, there—there—” She smoothed 
Carey’s hair. “What is this all about? Is 
my dearie unhappy? Is there something 
she should be telling her Grandma?” 

Carey did not answer. She was crying. 

“You aren’t keeping anything from 
me, are you, pet?” 

Carey withdrew a little and felt for 
her handkerchief. The oU lady, with 
her charming, irresistible smile drew 
Carey’s hands into hers and with her 
own handkerchief wiped away the 
tears. Carey was thinking furiously. 
Her grandmother had always wanted 
the most complete confidence. To keep 
anything from her was a crime. There 
must be no secrets. But Ken—she 
couldn’t tell about Ken—there wasn’t 
anything to tell—except those few 
kisses. 

“Well, my precious?” 

Carey could not lie, she was not ex¬ 
pert enough to evade. 

Her grandmother laughed softly as if 
she understood all and considered it no 
sin, nothing of great importance, only 
natural, “Tell me, Carey—” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Carey hesi¬ 
tated. 

“This boy—Kenneth McLaughlin—he 
seems a very nice boy and I like his 
parents. Has there been something be¬ 
tween you? Is that what you want to 
tell me, dear?” 

pAREY clasped her hands and the hot 
^ color flooded her face. “Oh nothing 
much, Grandma, only I do like him.” 

“Has he—said anything? Tried to—?” 

Carey turned her face still farther 
away. Her ear was scarlet. “Well, he—” 
her sentence did not end. 

“Kissed you?” said her Grandma 
playfully. 

Carey nodded without speaking. 

“When?” 

“One night.” 

“Where were you?” 

“It was outside the house. I heard 
the puppy crying. I went out to him. 
Ken came, too.” Suddenly Carey was 
in a panic. In a moment it was going 
to come out that she had been in bed; 
had gone out in her pyjamas— 

But her grandmother’s mind was on 
another angle of the scene. Did you let 
him kiss you?” 

Carey nodded silently. Her grand¬ 
mother said nothing. After a long min¬ 
ute of suspense, Carey turned to look 
into her face and saw there a look of 
scathing condemnation. The grey eyes 
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blazed from between narrow slits. The 
mouth was twisted in scorn. The face 
cried to her, "So! I got it out of you! 
Now I know! I had suspected as much!’’ 
And Carey, to the very foundation of 
her being, felt the shock of this be¬ 
trayal! She jumped to her feet. 

“Grandma! I’ll never tell you any¬ 
thing again as long as I live!” 

Mrs. Palmer reared up in her bed. 
“You won’t tell me! You won’t! It’s I 
that will do the telling! And I tell you 
now that that boy is not going back to 
the ranch with us!” 

Carey began to shake all over. She 
stood, battling her tears, not knowing 
what to do or say. The huge injustice 
of it. How could she! And she made 
her resolves, passionately, never to 
trust her grandmother again, to turn 
elsewhere for love, to put behind her, 
forever and ever, her childish depend¬ 
ence upon her. 

She looked into her grandmother’s 
face with eyes that were hard in spite 
of the trembling of her lips. Mrs. 
Palmer seemed suddenly to grow weak, 
sank back, turned her head sideways 
and allowed her face to quiver piteously 

“I feel very weak—I’ve had nothing 
to eat yet—” 

Long habit made the girl penitent. 
“Oh, Grandma! Your breakfast! It’s all 
cold. You just wait. I’ll go down and 
bring you everything hot.” 

Carey brought another breakfast 
tray. Mrs. Palmer glanced at it with a 
pretence of indifference, but the pot of 
coffee, the pile of toast, the bowl of 
jam and the tempting odors made it 
impossible to conceal her greediness. 
She allowed herself to be helped to a 
sitting position, and a small table bear¬ 
ing the tray was pushed close to the 
edge of the bed. 

She began to eat. Carey seated her¬ 
self in the rocking chair and looked out 
the window, her face pale and woebe¬ 
gone. The atmosphere of the room was 
horrible. To be at outs with the one 
who had always been closest—it dragged 
at her heart. She did not know how she 
could bear it—did not know where to 
turn. And there was a great hollow 
sinking within her, because Ken was 
not going back with them. Today, to¬ 
morrow—these were the last days she 
would have to see him. 

She realized that tears were running 
down her cheeks. She found her hand¬ 
kerchief and wiped them away. 

The breakfast was finished. She drew 
away the table. Her grandmother look¬ 
ed up at her brightly. “I feel better! 
You know, dearie, I think the attack 
has passed over! I shall be all right 
alone. Now you put on your riding 
clothes and go. out and have a good 
time.” 

Carey rode furiously along the ridge 
road. Her face burned. She was un¬ 
happy, she was worn out, she was full 
of bitter disappointment and full ctf 
fear and doubt for the future. It was 
good to give Redwing his head and to 
feel her body swinging to his motion, 
her hair blown back, her cheeks blaz¬ 
ing hot. Ken—if^ only she could tell 
Ken all about it. If she did, he would 
not betray her, he would be on her 
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side, he would fight for her. At any 
rate it was all lined up for tomorrow. 
She would see the round-up, would see 
Jewel! And suddenly all her care was 
tossed aside. With a surge of happiness 
she gave a loud yell and flung her head 
back and swung her arm. Redwing 
leaped and turned his head, wondering 
what had happened. Carey burst out 
laughing and galloped down the last 
incline to the camp with a face so hap¬ 
py, so starry-eyed, that Ken as he 
came to meet her, smiled too, wonder¬ 
ing what had happened. . . . 

ATEXT morning, Mr. Greenway was 
halfway through his breakfast and 
still neither Carey nor his sister had 
come down. It was nearly eight-thirty; 
Rob and Ken McLaughlin had break¬ 
fasted and left for the stables. Two or 
three other tables were occupied and 
the waitress was bustling in and out 
the swinging door which led to the big 
kitchen at the back of the building. 

Mr. Greenway was mopping up the 
last of the maple syrup on his plate 
with the last piece of flapjack when he 
glanced up, his eye caught by a swift 
movement out in the hall, and saw 
Carey, carrying a blanket and a flat¬ 
iron, coming out of the kitchen and 
going toward the stairs. She was dress¬ 
ed in her riding clothes. , 

He had seen his niece carrying blan¬ 
kets and flatirons before, and felt a 
quick anger which would almost have 
done credit to his sister. He rose abrupt¬ 
ly and pursued the girl. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Carey?” 

“Lumbago! I can’t go out with you.” 

“Is it real or fake?” he roared. 

“I—I—don’t know!” 

He dropped her arm and she hurried 
one way, up the stairs, and he the 
other way toward the kitchen door. He 
opened it. Three women were there; 
one waitress in her neat, stripped cot¬ 
ton dress; the other waitress, the older 
one, a dark, weary woman, was cook¬ 
ing the breakfasts; and Mrs. Evans, 
who was the proprietress of the hotel, 
and also the cook, was seated at the 
kitchen table having a cup of coffee. 
Mrs. Evans’ bare arm, as she raised her 
coffee cup, was like a great ham. 

“Anybody here know anything about 
nursing?” he called out, holding the 
door open. 

Mrs. Evans put down her coffee cup, 
wiped her mouth and pushed her chair 
back. Her bright, pink face, framed in 
a fluff of blonde hair, was so fat that 
it sagged forward as she leaned over, 
propping herself against the table. 

“I do. Anybody sick?” she boomed; 

“Know anything about lumbago?” 

She was already taking off her apron 
and moving across the room to hang it 
up. She must have weighed two hun¬ 
dred pounds, he thought, tall as well 
as broad and with the voice of a man. 

“Did you ever use an iron on the 
back of a person with lumbago?” 

She took off her apron. “My grand¬ 
father. Had it all the time. Red flan¬ 
nel’s the best. Horse liniment’s good— 
wait a minute, I’ll get the bottle.” She 
waddled to the corner where there was 
a wall cabinet and took out a bottle. 
They went upstairs together. 

Without knocking they entered Mrs. 
Palmer’s room. Mr. Greenway pointed 
to the bed where Mrs. Palmer was lying 
flat, her eyes half-closed in suffering. 
She emitted a faint groan with every 
breath. 

C AREY, standing beside her, had the 
flatiron in one hand. 

As her uncle entered the room she 
said, “She won’t turn over!” 

Mrs. Evans moved to the bedside and 
took the iron from Carey’s hand. 

Mrs. Palmer’s eyes flew wide open. 
Mr. Greenway took Carey’s arm. 
“Come on. There’s nothing more for 
you to do.” He strode toward the door, 
dragging Carey along with him. 

“But, Uncle Beaver! I must tell her 
how!” 

He did not pause. Carey looked back¬ 
ward. “She’s got to turn over.” 


“I’ll turn her over.” 

Mrs. Evans spit upon her finger and 
touched it to the iron to test the heat. 

“Come on Carey.” Mr. Greenway 
opened the door. 

“What is the meaning of this out¬ 
rage—Aouh—h—h.” Mrs. Palmer’s in¬ 
dignation turned into a howl of pain. 

“And you have to press down hard!” 
cried Carey. 

“Don’t worry. I’ll press down hard. 
You run along with your uncle. I’ll 
take care of her.” 

Greenway closed the door behind them. 

Thunderhead had known, all week 
long, of the men who were working at 
the northern end of the ravine. Now 
and then, as he grazed, he lifted his 
head, hearing and feeling the vibration 
of the feet of galloping horses. But 
they did not come down into the river 
bottom. He and his mares were never 
molested. There was something agree¬ 
able in the proximity of men and in the 
knowledge that work was going on 
within a few miles of his band. This 
was like being on the ranch again— 
the Goose Bar Ranch. Like being a colt, 
with men coming and going, the sound 
of voices and laughter and shouts. The 
smells were all right too. There was no 
fear, there was no tension or excite¬ 
ment. 

IN this river bottom was everything 
* he and his mares required. There 
were thickets of brush into which they 
could thrust themselves when the flies 
were bad, scraping them off, scratching 
themselves deliciously. There were some 
old salt licks. There were rivulets of 
fresh water, there were the sand wal¬ 
lows. And in the evenings, when the 
heat of the day abated and sunset colors 
spread over the sky, there came some¬ 
thing electric from the air which all 
the horses felt, and they ceased their 
incessant feeding; while the colts 
romped, the mares gathered in small 
groups, gossiping, and Thunderhead 
himself, standing near Lady Godiva, 
who was his lead mare, would become 
very erect, his head high, his ears cock¬ 
ed sharply as he watched over his herd, 
his body like a taut instrument played 
upon by waves of enjoyable sensation. 

Because of the eastern ridge, the 
morning sun did not strike the river 
bottom until nearly six o’clock. When 
it did, the horses stood broadside to it, 
their heads hanging low, their bodies 
completely relaxed as they took their 
daily bath of ultra-violet. 

On this particular morning, as Thun¬ 
derhead stood, drinking in the level 
sunrays, he drank in something else 
too. It began like a feeling of uneasi¬ 
ness. In a human being, it would have 
been a premonition. In him, it was an 
increasing alertness. He began to in¬ 
vestigate. Within the immediate prox¬ 
imity of his band, which was scattered 
over a quarter-mile area, there was 
nothing to cause uneasiness. He trot¬ 
ted a few hundred yards northward, 
stopped and searched the air. He got 
the scent of the horses, of the men who 
had been working on the corral, fam¬ 
iliar odors which he had been smelling 
for a week. Today the air carried the 
taint of tension and excitement. 

He went back to his mares and com¬ 
menced grazing again, then jerked his 
head up as he saw the first of the 
riders advancing, from the south. They 
were strung across the valley. They 
came slowly. 

One mare after the other jerked her 
head up. The colts sensed the alarm 
and ran to their mothers, then faced 
about to stare at the oncoming men. A 
few of them began to trot away. 
Presently the whole band was moving 
northward. 

Soon the horses realized they were 
being driven. This, to the half a dozen 
or so wild mares which were in the 
band, was a new and terrifying thing 
and their fear ran through the entire 
herd. A group of the mares bolted up 
the western slope, but were met by two 
riders emerging from the trees. The 
mares jammed to a stop, wheeled and 
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galloped back to the rest of the band 
which by now were coming to meet 
them. Colliding, they reared. Dust rose 
in clouds. They milled about, then 
started back down the valley in the 
direction from which they had come. 
But the riders bore down upon them. 

“Hi, you there! Git a-goin’!” 

The mares propped again, flinging up 
their heads, wheeled, and the whole 
herd burst into a run, fleeing straight 
northward toward the corral. 

Thunderhead galloped along with 
them. They tore through the little 
thickets, leaped boulders, splashed 
through the shallows of the streams 
which wound across their paths. Oc¬ 
casionally half a dozen or so were 
bunched close, running like race horses. 
At other times they were widely scat¬ 
tered, each finding its own way. 

A horse has almost miraculous 
vision, but fear affects the senses as 
well as the mind, and it almost blinded 
them. When, in the distance, the wide 
arms of the corral wings became visible, 
the horses did not at first actually see 
them. In a cloud of dust they rushed 
into them, their widened nostrils flar¬ 
ing crimson, their eyes ringed with 
white under streaming manes. 

And now more riders burst out of 
the trees and with shouts and yells 
bore down upon them. 

Thunderhead was in the lead. He 
did not intend that his band should be 
caught in that trap. He wheeled and 
tried to stop them. But the men pressed 
closer, swinging their ropes. Thunder¬ 
head was everywhere at once, snaking 
between the mares and the open gates, 
nipping, chopping, forcing them back, 
but a few rushed past him into the 
corral. The men came on. Finally all 
the mares were jammed through, car¬ 
rying Thunderhead with them. Men 
quickly dismounted and closed the 
gates. 

Now the frenzy increased. The wild 
mares milled, rearing to paw against 
the walls. 

'THUNDERHEAD soon had them 
^ bunched and under control as if, 
somehow, he could deliver them from 
this trap. Then he made the complete 
circle of the corral, seeking an exit. 
The mares scattered again. 

The men climbed the fence or crowd¬ 
ed at the gates. 

Ken sat on the top rail with Carey 
beside him. They were wildly excited 
and yet oppressed by the violence of 
the scene and the terror of the helpless 
animals. 

Carey murmured constantly, watch¬ 
ing the tiny, nimble foals as they 
wheeled and reared -and danced and 
turned and sped off beside their dams. 

“Oh, look at them! Look at them! 
Aren’t they darling! The poor little 
things!” 

But Ken was watching Thunderhead, 
his heart aching for him, understand¬ 
ing every movement the stallion made, 
every look of the wild eye as he reared 
up, flung himself around and reversed 
his direction. 

Ross came up the fence beside him, 
rolling himself a cigarette, and just be¬ 
hind them, on the ground, were Green¬ 
way and Collins and some of the other 
men. 

“Where’s Jewel?” cried Carey, cran¬ 
ing her head to see. “Do you see her, 
Uncle Beaver? Oh, there she is! I 
think I see her, there in the middle 
with a little black colt!” 

The scene which followed was wit¬ 
nessed by all the men, and talked about 
for many months to come. 

Thunderhead made one last tour of 
the corral, stopping now and then to 
rear against the walls, to reach up with 
his nose, seeking some weak place, 
some crack through which he could es¬ 
cape. There was none. Then it was as 
if he gave up. He quieted down; they 
were all quieting down. He still trotted 
around and around the enclosure, his 
ears cocked, the crimson lining show¬ 
ing inside his palpitating nostrils, but 
his pace was slower. 


A rope sang out. It was Tad Stevens’. 
“Thar she is!” he yelled. 

Another rope followed and, even 
while Rob roared, “Cut that out!” and 
then, frantically, “God-damn it!” the 
damage was done. 

Thunderhead went into the frenzy 
which a singing rope creates in some 
horses. He hurled himself at the west¬ 
ern fence, leaping as high as he could. 

It was a magnificent jump. His great 
body lifted easily, and then, in the air, 
seemed forced upward by a second 
leap of will and determination. Thun¬ 
derhead could clear a jump of six feet. 
He couldn’t clear this. But his feet 
were over. He clawed the rest of the 
way. He balanced on the top of it. He 
rolled over and turned a complete 
somersault, righting himself as he land¬ 
ed with a flashing of white legs and 
flailing of hoofs. He was on his feet. 
He was unhurt! He was away! 

There was complete silence from the 
spectators, even from the mares, as the 
stallion streaked up the farther slope 
and vanished in the trees. 

The silence was cut by a shrill whin¬ 
ny from Lady Godiva. She trotted up 
and down the fence, calling to him 
again and again. 

Suddenly the stallion appeared in a 
clearing of the woods and turned to 
look at the corral. A furious, squealing 
neigh rang from him. Bedlam broke 
out in the corral. Every mare neighed. 
Even the colts shrilled their excite¬ 
ment. A wild war whoop from Ross 
added to the noise, and then came a 
wave of laughter and profanity from 
the men. 

“The son-of-a-gun!” 

“Can you beat that?” 

“Hi-ya! Go it, boy!” 

As if he had heard these words Thun- 
dearhead was off again. He disappeared 
into the woods. 

“Waal—we got the mares anyway!” 
This was from Jeff Stevens. Tad had 
one of his mares roped. He slipped 
down into the corral, drawing her to 
him. By her side trotted a long-legged 
colt, dark brown, promising to be a 
perfect Morgan in type. Hick Stevens 
roped the other Morgan mare. 

Buck Daly slipped amongst the mares 
without alarming them, slid a rope 
around the neck of one and drew her 
into a corner. It was Jenny. By her side 
was a perfect little filly. 

“Dead spit for her mammy!” 

“Oh, where is she? Where is she? I 
don’t see her!” This was Carey. She 
straightened her lithe body and reach¬ 
ed one leg down and then felt the firm 
grasp of her uncle’s hand on the back 
of her belt. 

“Don’t you go into that corral, young 
lady!” 

“But Uncle Beaver, I—” 

“Nothing doing.” 

She went back over the fence to 
him. “But, Uncle, I don’t see her. I 
want to hunt for her. Come with me.” 

“I can’t manage that fence.” He held 
her tight. “Collins will go.” 

Collins went up the fence, puffing. 
Tim followed him. They got down into 
the corral and started moving around 
the edge of the bunched mares, looking 
for Jewel. 
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VEN sat fussing with the halter he 
held in his hands. There was nausea 
in his stomach and his teeth chattered 
slightly. He twisted the leather aimless¬ 
ly. Behind him, down there on a rock in 
the forest, was Thunderhead’s saddle 
and bridle. He had meant to ride the 
stallion back down the ravine to the 
town. More than once the triumph, 
the ecstasy of this ride had been re¬ 
hearsed in his mind. Ride him! They 
didn’t think he could ride him! They 
were all afraid of him! And Carey 
would have seen him do it! 

His father was going to be in a ter¬ 
rible rage over this. Sure as shooting, 
Thunderhead would start right in gath¬ 
ering another band of mares. His 
father—where was he anyway? Ken 
didn’t want to see him, not even the 
back of his head, but suddenly he 
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couldn’t help looking around and, as 
his eyes clashed with his father’s, it 
was as if he felt a blow. He looked 
quickly back at the halter and bit his 
teeth together to stop their quivering. 

One after the other, men climbed 
over the fence into the corral. Dust 
and the hot smell of sweating horse¬ 
flesh rose to Ken’s nostrils. The mares 
were quieting down. 

The Sheriff was examining the mares. 
“There’s some slicks here,’’ he shouted, 
and several of the railbirds, men or 
boys from the town who had come out 
just to watch the fun, yelled in answer, 

“I’ll take ’em!” 

“Gi’ me a chance at ’em!” 

“I need a bronc!” 

The Sheriff got out his brand book. 
They broke up the bunched mares. If, 
for a moment, a foal was separated 
from its dam, there were the wildest 
whinnyings, mother and child trying 
desperately to unite again, wheeling on 
hind legs, making sudden rushes. 

“Got to break ’em first!” 

“Break ’em this afternoon! Hold a 
rodeo here!” 

“I’m on!” 

Occasionally some man would be in 
the way when the mares plunged in his 
direction. He would dive for the fence 
and pull himself up amid yells of rau¬ 
cous laughter. 

Carey’s head came up over the top 
rail beside Ken. Her face was flushed 
with heat and excitement. Her linen 
hat was on the back of her head and 
damp tendrils of dark hair clung to 
her forehead. Her wide red mouth was 
open. 

Ken glanced down at her. 

“Oh, Ken! Ken! Have you seen her?” 

Ken shook his head. The nausea was 
getting worse. He jumped down from 
the fence, made his way around the 
corral, and with Thunderhead’s halter 
and rope still on his arm, picked up 
the stallion’s trail and followed it up 
to the woods. Tne trail was plain. If 
he had been on horseback he could 
have followed it at a canter. 

His heart was thudding hard. He sat 
down on a rock and tried to hold onto 
himself. Then he lay back flat on the 
rock and closed his eyes. 

Without opening them he knew that 
the sun had gone behind a cloud. There 
was sudden respite from the glare. A 
faint breath of cooler air moved over 
his face and he gave a deep sigh and 
felt his heart steadying. The nausea 
passed. Strength came back to his 
arms and legs. He wondered how it was 
that a disappointment—a really bad 


disappointment—could make you feel 
sick so quickly. 

He could still hear the racket of the 
corral, the voices of the men, barking 
of dogs, the pounding hoofs of the 
mares, squealings of the colts, but he 
paid no attention to them. 

Thunderhead — Thunderhead was j 
gone again—should he go back and get ! 
Flicka and start right off trailing him? | 
If he came up with him would the | 
stallion let himself be caught? 

He sat up straight, took his hat off, j 
opened his shirt wider. He was getting I 
himself in hand again. Whatever he | 
had to do, he would do. He felt 
stronger. 

His eyes automatically made the 
slow sweep which a plainsman’s eyes 
make a score of times a day, taking in 
everything in the sky or on the earth, I 
far or near. 

Below him it looked like a County i 
Fair grounds; the horses, colts, men in 
the corral; saddled horses tied outside 
to the nearest trees; the earth beaten 
flat; clouds of dust rising and eddying; 
half a dozen dogs poking their in¬ 
quisitive noses into everything. j 

i 

'THERE were a few clouds in the sky j 
* and a menacing bank of them over j 
the mountains in the north, but they 
hardly seemed to move. The sun had 
just tipped under the edge of one and 
now was out again, a brazen furnace 
in a brazen sky. 

In the exact zenith were four mo¬ 
tionless black birds. Large birds. Oc¬ 
casionally they tilted a little, slipped, 
circled up, steadied again. Ken was 
puzzled. They wex-e not hawks. They 
did not have the clean lines, the bent 
wing-tips of hawks. They were heavier 
birds. He looked away to rest his eyes 
from the staring, then quickly back at 
them, passing by them, not staring at,; 
them. In that instant’s flash he saw 
them clearly. Yes—they were vultures. 
Vultures come where there are dead 
things to eat. His eyes examined the 
corral but there were no dead things 
there. Vultures are prophets. They 
come in advance of death. They hung 
there in the sky above the corral, 
waiting. 

Ken felt all right now. He could go 
down and join in with the rest of them j 
and forget about Thunderhead and see ! 
Jewel. How happy Carey would be! He I 
could just forget all about his own 
disappointment. 

He ran down the slope. A number of 
the mares had been brought out of the 
corral by their owners. His eyes scan- j 
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UFFICIENT bran to act as a 
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POST’S Bran Flakes. 

And these crisp, toasty flakes with 
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Serve Post’s Bran Flakes for break¬ 
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Your grocer has POSTS Bran Flakes. 
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ned them quickly. There were the Stev¬ 
ens’ mares and the two Palominos and 
Mr. Gildersleeve with Lady Godiva and 
three other black mares, but no mare 
that looked like the picture of Crown 
Jewel. 

His father was talking to Mr. Green¬ 
way and Collins and Tim near the 
gates of the corral. Carey stood near 
them. As Ken reached them shp turned 
to look at him. He saw her face. It was 
a white, tear-drenched face, the eyes 
glazed with weariness. 

“Jewel isn’t there,” she said. 

Ken stopped short. “Not there?” He 
couldn’t believe it. Thunderhead would 
never let a mare go once he had caught 
her. His eyes turned to the group of 
men. 

“No, she hain’t there,” said Collins. 

Ken looked at his father. 

“The whole damned show for noth¬ 
ing,” said Rob in a tight, controlled 
way. 

Mr. Greenway’s face was longer, sad¬ 
der, than Ken had ever seen it. “I am 
convinced,” he said, “that she was in¬ 
ternally injured in that fall from the 
freight car, and even though she was 
able to run away with Thunderhead, 
she died later. At the time it seemed to 
me a miracle that there should have 
been no injury after so dangerous a 
fall.” 

Rob answered slowly. “You may be 
right. It looks like that. The stallion 
would never have let her out of his 
band—unless she were injured or sick.” 

“That’s right, Cap’n,” said Tim. 

There was a silence, broken by a long 
sobbing breath drawn by Carey. Green¬ 
way turned to her. 

“Come, Carey, you and I’ll go back to 
the hotel. It’s been too much for you.” 

“The boys are goin’ to put on a 
rodeo,” said Tim. 

* “A rodeo?” 

“They’re going to try to break those 
slicks in there,” said Rob with a ges¬ 
ture of his head toward the mares that 
were still in the corral. “The Sheriff 
is taking the branded mares, the tame 
ones, into a stable in town. He’ll keep 
them there until the owners come and 
get them. He’s got to send some wires. 
But the wild mares are for whoever 
can break them and ride them.” 

“Goin’ to be some show,” chuckled 
Tim. “Ross, he says he’s goin’ to git 
him three of those broncs.” 

“They’re not young mares,” said Rob. 
“They won’t give in. There’s likely to 
some cracked heads.” 

“And busted collarbones and ribs!” 
yelled someone. 

“Say! Better git a wagon out here to 
carry off the wounded!” 

“Git a hearse!” came an answering 
shout and joyous laughter accompanied 
the embroidering of this theme. 

Greenway turned to Carey. “Want to 
stay, Carey?” 

Carey shook her head. She was al¬ 
most swaying where she stood. 

“It’s — so — terribly — hot. Uncle 
Beaver.” 

He put his arm across her shoulders. 
“You’ve had enough, my dear. So have 
I.” He turned to Rob. “McLaughlin, I 
think I’ll pull out this afternoon—as 
soon as we can pack our things. Noth¬ 
ing to wait for.” 

“No — that’s right — nothing,” said 
Rob. 

“You’re not coming in now?” 

“I think I’ll stay and watch the boys 
break their necks.” 

Greenway took off his hat and held 
out his hand. The gesture was like a 
blow to Ken. They were saying goodby! 

The two men shook hands. Carey be¬ 
gan to cry again and put her hands 
over her face. She didn’t seem to know 
what she was doing. 

“Untie the horses, Collins!” snapped 
Greenway and the groom ran to obey 
as his master took Carey’s arm. 

“Come on, baby,” said Greenway 
tenderly. They walked toward the 
horses. 

To be Continued 

(Copyright, 1946, by MARY O’HARA) 
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ganization expense. This money comes from funds 
appropriated for the Consumers Branch of the War¬ 
time Prices and Trade Board, which is being discon¬ 
tinued and will help in setting up the new organiza¬ 
tion, whose membership is now open to all Can¬ 
adian women. 

The conference voted that the new C.A.C. body 
should proceed as an independent, self-sustaining 
organization; that it should not ask for government 
grants. It is estimated that from $75,000 to $100,000 
will be needed in the first 14 months to cover cost 
of a head office in Ottawa, paid staff, equipment, cost 
of membership campaign and the publication of a 
bulletin. 

A nominating committee brought in a proposed 
slate of officers, which were elected. Mrs. R. J. 
Marshall of Agincourt, Ontario, was elected presi¬ 
dent. The post office address of the Campaign Head¬ 
quarters is P.O. Box 500, Station B, Ottawa. Miss 
Harriet Parsons, field director, has her office at 
Room 204, Metropolitan Building, Toronto. On the 
Board of Directors are some 20 representatives of 
national women’s organizations, and one representa¬ 
tive named from each one of Canada’s nine provinces. 

M RS. R. J. MARSHALL, president of C.A.C. recently 
in addressing a meeting of business men in 
Montreal, said: “Our aim is to bring the views of 
consumers to the attention of the government, trade 
and industry. And there, of course, we have a chan¬ 
nel for giving information back to consumers. 

“What is the pattern of the organization? The or¬ 
ganization envisioned is—first, voluntary; second, in¬ 
dependent; and third, democratic. It is open to every 
woman in Canada. It is free from control by govern¬ 
ment, trade, industry or any other group, and its 
policy and its actions directed by those who are, or 
who will become members of it. It will be developed 
locally and provincially as well as nationally. Its 
basis will be the federated group of women’s or¬ 
ganizations but it is hoped it will be developed to 
include all Canadian women.” 


The Tapestry Weavers 

By Anton G. Chester 
The years of men are the looms of God, 
Let down from the place of the sun 
Wherein we are weaving always, 

Till the mystic web is done — 

Weaving blindly, but weaving surely. 
Each for himself his fate, 

We may not see how the right side looks, 
We can only weave and wait. 


Womens meeting in Ottawa launches 
drive to enlist members in new 
Canadian Association of Consumers 

By AMY J. ROE 


gained a consciousness of their effectiveness, when 
united, and an increased sense of their responsibili¬ 
ties as citizens. 

It was a tribute to the wisdom and foresight of the 
Minister of Finance and the Chairman of the War¬ 
time Prices and Trade Board, that the support of 
Canadian women was enlisted, as it was in 1941, by 
inviting the presidents of national organizations to a 
conference, at which the movement was launched. It 
functioned as a volunteer force under direction and 
policy set by directing officers, working in the War¬ 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


To each one is given a marble to carve for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the beauty of all; 

And only his soul has the magic to give grace; 

And only his hands have the cunning to put it in place. 

Yes, the task that is given to each one, no other can do; 

So the errand is waiting; it has waited through ages 
for you, 

And now you appear; and the hushed ones are 
turning their gaze 

To see what you do with your chance in the chamber 
of days. 

—By Edward Markham. 


N OW government control of goods and prices is 
gradually fading out. With costs and prices soar¬ 
ing, the average homemaker is deeply concerned with 
the problem of the family budget and with the 
standard of the goods she buys. The need for au¬ 
thoritative information is great. Enlightened public 
opinion could do much to rid out abuses and unfair 
practices. But where or to whom can the average 
Canadian consumer turn for correct information? 

Even before the end of the war, there were many 
women, both urban and rural, thinking in terms of a 
permanent consumers’ organization. Increasing re¬ 
quests came from a wide variety of sources that some¬ 
thing be done in this regard. In Toronto last April a 
conference of presidents of national women’s organiza¬ 
tions and French speaking groups, was held to dis¬ 
cuss the matter. The meeting unanimously agreed 
that such an-organization be formed. An interim com¬ 
mittee was set up to draft a constitution, outline a 
program and to consider policy and finance. 

On September 29 and 30 a conference was called to 
v/hich 56 national women’s organizations and French 
speaking groups sent two representatives each. A 
constitution, submitted by the interim committee was 


To Enlist Consumers 7 Support 

T HIS present month of November is being 
marked by the launching of a drive for mem¬ 
bership in the Canadian Association of Con¬ 
sumers. There are some three and one-half 
million Canadian women of 18 years of age or over. 
It has been pointed out that it is not being over 
optimistic to expect that at least one in ten will be 
interested in supporting the aims and purposes of 
this new organization. Each province has been al¬ 
lotted a quota of membership to enlist. 

The purpose of the organization is: “To develop 
a more enlightened opinion on economic affairs and 
consumer’s interests and to express their opinions in 
such a way as to benefit the home, community and 
the nation.” 

A six-point program has been outlined and agreed 
upon for study and action, as follows: 

1. Prices. 

2. Standards, with priority to be given to such 
subjects as: (a) Shoes, particularly children’s as re¬ 
gards quality standards; (b) Sizes of children’s 
clothing, with marking by size rather than age— 
women’s apparel of various sorts, dresses, slips 
and underwear—hosiery—men’s collars; (c) In¬ 
structions on handling of materials, especially new 
materials, as to washing, ironing, etc.; (d) Label¬ 
ling of highly inflammable materials such as 
brushed rayon and more research on lasting flame 
proofing; (e) Standards of color fastness. 

3. Housing. 

4. Planned spending and saving. 

5. The Home Market, emphasizing the relation¬ 
ship of the goods which the housewife buys and 
uses in her own home, to the well-being of the re¬ 
tailer, manufacturer and producer, giving con¬ 
sideration to the various phases of production, 
distribution and marketing. 

6. Foreign Trade, with emphasis on trade as a 
two-way street. 


Trail To Serenity 

S OME of us go all our lives without ever finding out 
what sort of people we are. Our opinion of our¬ 
selves is, too often, formed by the opinion others 
have of us. Or perhaps our dreams have made it, 
or wishful thinking. 

Our parents and teachers tell us that we are 
thus, and that we must try to be so. We take their 
word for it and try very hard, but the world of 
today is not the world of tomorrow, and what is 
considered as unshakable as the mountains on 
Monday may by Tuesday have become only a 
drift of rock dust passing almost unnoticed across 
the landscape. That is a discovery which is made 
by many of us as we grow older—it would save us 
a great deal of sorrow if we could make it much 
sooner—but we seem unable to pass it on to those 
who come after us. Perhaps it is because, like 
Dunsany’s travellers on the road of the priests, 
we think that the house of knowledge which we 
enter is the ultimate one and so the only one for 
future generations to inhabit. Very few of us re¬ 
semble that one traveller who passed by all the 
temples until he came to the little god of the 
chasm who cried: “I know not!” 

When we can say that we do not know, it is the 
beginning of our self-knowledge. But we are so 
positive. We run a little way up one road, sure 
that it is the only road for us. It ends in thorns or 
a rockslide. Without a thought as to the why of 
that happening, we turn and run up another road 
—and another—and another. We become quite 
desperate in our efforts to follow the instructions 
of our neighbors, so that we shall not be left be¬ 
hind or find ourselves on a strange path alone. 
How dreadful that would be! So the years go by, 
spent in believing that others know what we are 
and what we should do. But most of them are 
abysmally ignorant both of themselves and their 
destination, so how can they direct us intelligent¬ 
ly? Perhaps by chance or, for the few, by intent 
the roads they travel are the right roads for them, 
but that does not mean that they are right for us. 
When it is too late we may look back and find that 
those strange, lonely paths were the ones we should 
have followed after all. 

But if it is not too late—if we can stop our aimless 
running and sit down to look ourselves squarely in 
the face—what do we want to get out of life? What 
do we wish to put into it? What things are of value 
to us, and what unimportant? Why, there is work to 
Turn to page 74 


I N the initial stages, the drive will be concerned 
with enlisting membership through existing or¬ 
ganizations. Actually it will be open to every 
woman in Canada, whether she belongs or not to 
any group organized locally, provincially or na¬ 
tionally. Irrespective of religion or race, politics 
or language, income or individual group objectives, 
urban or rural, it is hoped to have Canadian 
women unite on a peacetime program which will 
benefit all consumers in the Dominion. Women as ; 
spenders of the family budget are chiefly con¬ 
cerned in the matters under study and in possible 
action to be taken. A yearly membership fee of j 
50 cents has been set. Provincial campaign com¬ 
mittees have been set up. Through the means of I 
meetings, press and radio, the public will be kept 
informed of the progress made. 

One of the things, which we may remember with 
pride, was the gallant way in which Canadian women 
united and lent their support to the nation’s effort to 
maintain the price line during war years. Quietly, in 
hundreds of small and large communities women 
worked voluntarily at tasks assigned them, under the 
organization machinery set up in 14 regions across 
Canada. They were furnished with information con¬ 
cerning the supply of goods and asked to report on 
the position of prices in their localities. They had the 
benefit of expert information and became aware of 
the advantages of enlightened public opinion. They 


A winsome figure takes the home spotlight. 


adopted. The name “The Canadian Association of 
Consumers” was approved. It was emphasized that 
national organizations were to be considered as “par¬ 
ticipating” organizations rather than affiliated 
groups. Endorsement was given to the establishment 
of provincial and local branches “whose organization 
shall be prescribed or approved by the Board of 
Directors.” 

Upon recommendation of the Minister of Finance 
the government approved the expenditure of an 
amount up to $15,000 to help meet some of the or- 
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number of ways. If you intend to 
hem back the canvas it pays to nar¬ 
rowly hem the edge and machine 
stitch. This gives a good tacking edge 
and will not be liable to pull into 
points at the tacks which ruins the ap¬ 
pearance of any rug. Allow about an 
inch to turn back when you are finished 
and hem down. To make a firmer and 
better wearing edge, flat seam and 
double stitch strips of strong material 
or braid to the four edges and tack 
these to the frame. Hooking is done 
right up to the seam. The strips are 
hemmed back when the hooking is 
finished. To save a lot of measuring 
fold the canvas exactly into quarters or 
sixteenths and press well. These lines 
may be marked with a pencil too. They 
help in placing your design accurately. 

Tack the canvas closely along the 
side strips watching that the threads 
are kept straight. Clamp the end strips 
on top and tack the canvas ends to the 
underside of them. This will keep the 
canvas level and the corners straight. 
Keep it taut and on the square. Crooked 
frames will produce just that kind of 
a rug and that might be a very an¬ 
noying eyesore for a long time. 

W E all have our preferences as to the 
hook. My own pet one was home¬ 
made from the tine of an old fork. The 
handle is short and slightly rounded on 
top. This fits nicely into the palm of 
the hand and makes easier work. If 
you use a “bought” one be careful that 
the point is not too sharp or it will cut 
the threads of the canvas—and that is 
a potential hole. A little filing will at¬ 
tend to that. 

In cutting the strips the width will 
be governed by the thickness of the 
cloth. First, cut the material into 
quarters and put the strips into sep¬ 
arate lots. You won’t run the chance 
of finding yourself short if the work is 
done in quarters. Perhaps the design 
could be adjusted a little to make ends 
meet. Be very careful to cut the strips 
all the one way of the goods for it can 
look very different in shade and tex¬ 
ture if you don’t. 

Hook two or three rows around the 
edge first to keep them straight and 
true and as much as possible work with 
the thread of the material. 

If your work is very even, nice work 
can be done by leaving the loops uncut. 
If you prefer a finish resembling 
velour, cut off the very tip of the loop. 
It is a little tricky at first to cut just 
a snip off the top leaving a tiny bit 
of the strip on either side, but by 
holding the scissors almost flat on the 
surface a number of stitches may be 
clipped at the same time. Each row 
must be cut as you go or you will find 
it painfully hard work at the end. 
Sharp scissors are a necessity. 

Now you are ready to hook and it is 
thrilling to have the work grow under 
your hand. 

When out of the frames and hem¬ 
med, it is a good precaution to sew 
four rubber sealer rings under the 
corners to prevent clipping on polished 
floors. Perhaps you would like to add 
rug fringe as a finish. 

Have a heart when it comes to clean¬ 
ing your rug. It is cruel to take it out 
on the back steps and crack and snap 
the life out of it. The edges would be 
broken in no time. A good brushing is 
all that is necessary if you have no 
vacuum. Once in a while scrub it with 
a soft brush and the suds of a very 
mild soap, wiping off immediately with 
a cloth wrung from clear water. Dry in 
the shade. 

You may like to try your hand at 
hooking wall hangings of local scenes 
It is fascinating to convert a pile of 
rags into something well and trulj 
made. 


A story of a lady and crotcheted rugs and further points 
qood design and maki 


vjranny s Kag Kug 

By Jule Turner 

I F rags can be a hobby, then that is 
Granny’s favorite avocation. No, 
she is not a rag picker, but she 
gathers rags of all kinds, the more 
colorful the better. Silk stockings are 
especially appreciated. Granny is in 
her glory when a bag of rags is pre¬ 
sented to her from a friend or neigh¬ 
bor. In a few days a beautiful rug is 
produced. 

First the rags are washed and hung on 
the line to dry. Then they are sorted out 
as to color and thickness. The colors 
must be bright, so any materials not of 
the desired hue are dyed. An all-pur¬ 
pose dye is best as it will dye any 
material, be it wool, rayon, silk, cotton 
or a mixture. Once more 
the rags are dried and 
then pressed. Next is 
the job of cutting them 
into half-inch strips to 
be sewn together and 
rolled into balls of dif¬ 
ferent colors. Stockings, 
of course, must be cut 
much wider at the silk 
part as they stretch 
when worked. Don’t 
think girls, that you 
can make a rug out of 
a few pairs of hose. A 
rug measuring *5 inches 
in diameter, takes 20 
stockings to make one 
stripe one and a half 
inches wide. Thus, if 
you use all stockings 
and no other material, 
you would need approxi¬ 
mately 200 pairs to make 
a rug o f that size. 

Granny does not like 
braided rugs because in 
sewing the braids to¬ 
gether with thread, the 
thread always seems to 
break when the rug has 
to be washed or shaken. 

That is why Granny 
likes to crochet hers. 

As in ordinary crochet, 
you start by crocheting 
a loop about four single 
crochets, and join, leav¬ 
ing a slip stitch. Second 
row, make two single 
crochets in every single 
crochet. Increase as 
necessary to keep your 
rug flat. Make each 
stripe about one and a half inches 
wide and run your colors in order, such 
as green, orange, red and black, begin¬ 
ning with green again, and continue 
until the rug is as large as desired. 
The stripes can also be graduated us¬ 
ing six, two and one-inch stripes. Now 
your rug is ready and must be starched 
to keep it firm. Granny makes her 
starch in the bath tub. The rug is then 
stretched into shape on a flat surface 
and allowed to dry. One rug measuring 
two yards wide sold for twenty dollars, 
a nice bit of pocket money for any¬ 
body. 

In using a little ingenuity, rugs can 
be made oval, diamond or heart shaped. 
For an oval one, simply crochet a strip 
about 18 inches long and work up and 
down and around the strip until you 
have the desired size you want. 

The tools needed are a good pair of 
scissors and a steel hook. Wooden hooks 
are not much good as they are inclined 
to break, and if made strong enough, 
they are too thick. Steel hooks have 
been off the market for some time, and 
even pre-war hooks were always too 
small, so Granny had her son-in-law 
make one out of a spike, and later a 
better one was made out of a piece of 
cold rolled steel that was lying around 


of hooked 


yourself with rugs everywhere, giving 
the rooms a cluttered and confusing 
appearance. One or two well designed, 
in keeping with the general style of 
your furnishings and tieing in with 
your color scheme, add greatly to the 
charm and comfort of a room. 

It pays good dividends to plan the 
work most carefully before putting in 
a stitch. Get out all the available 
material and do a little arithmetic— 
your material and the proposed use of 
the rug will determine its size and 
shape. It is well to keep to woollen 
goods. Silk stockings and underwear 
ones are in a class by themselves. Wool 
gives a rich textured surface and its 
resiliency prevents it from tramping 
hard and flat in a short time. Hard 
woven material is difficult to work with 
but the very edges are best worked in 
extra strong rags for it is there the 
greatest wear comes. Old blankets are 
treasures in more ways than one— 
they work in beautifully and give 
enough of one kind of material for an 
effective background. Underwear and 
sweaters are good too if they are not 
too closely woven. I 

Some or all of the rags may have to 
be colored and there is magic in a dye- 
pot. Manufacturers of dyes will give 
you comprehensive directions for using 
their products on request either for the 
standard colors or special shades ob¬ 
tained by mixing two or more dyes. 
Once I especially wanted a particular 
shade of mulberry, so sent a bit of the 
material and the desired color. Their 
directions gave exactly what was 
wanted. 


and of no use for any other purpose. 
The best size is six inches long and 
about one-sixth to a quarter of an inch 
thick. 

To have a hobby, or to have some 
outside interest, is Granny’s panacea 
for all ills. On May 22, 1947, she was 89 
years of age. She is never lonesome, 
disgruntled or bored because of her 
intense interest in her hobby and 
books, which are her first love. She 
reads anything from western stories 
to the classics. Two years ago she was 
going blind, but nothing undaunted, 
she sallied forth to a good eye special- 


1I7HEN it comes to design you are 
fancy free and there is no end to 
available help. Keep an envelope in 
which to tuck clippings of borders, 
motifs and color combinations that 
strike you as effective. Magazines are 
a wonderful source of supply. Call your 
design original or not as you like but 
every design is an adaptation of some¬ 
thing you have seen. Keep the patterns 
fairly simple, as they are most effect¬ 
ive, and if you can, find enough material 
of one kind for a goodly proportion of 
background. 

It is much easier to design your pat¬ 
tern to suit your materials than vice 
versa. By the latter method you are 
sure to have far too much of one kind 
and too little of another. A little ex¬ 
perimenting will give you an approxi¬ 
mate idea of how far the material will 
go. Each worker has her own style of 
length of loop, width of strip and 
closeness of stitches. An average cov¬ 
erage would be about one-sixth of an 
inch. Now express your taste as you 
will. This is the factor which will de¬ 
cide the effectiveness of the finished 
product. 

If you are a nag-maker you most 
likely quilt, too, so by all means use 
your quilting clamps for your rug 
frames too, and then you can roll it 
as you would a quilt. Hooking can be 
hard work if you must stretch uncom¬ 
fortably to do the centre. Some wire 
two of the clamps, by the back, to 
strips of wood to be used as legs and 
then rest the opposite side of the frame 
on the table. The legs must be of com¬ 
fortable working height. It seems to 
take much less room. 

Don’t waste material and hours of 
work on a flimsy piece of canvas such 
as bagging. Hessian cloth is best but is 
still hard to get. Some stores carry a 
burlap that is used for heavy curtains. 
It is a good substitute. 

The edges may be finished in a 


Mrs. Maria Orland of Springside, Sask., working at a rug 


ist who performed two successful op¬ 
erations on her eyes and once more 
Granny can read to her heart’s 
content. 


The Hook and I 

By Ruth Garven 

W INTER handicrafts in some 
form are of interest to most 
country folk and many a 
woman’s fingers itch to hold a 
rug hook when the outdoor work slack¬ 
ens and evenings grow long. The 
seasonal occupations and changing in¬ 
terests are one of the. greatest charms 
of country life. Come winter’s end and 
there is a great satisfaction in having 
something useful and beautiful made 
by our own hands. Rug-making fits in 
well with listening to our favorite 
broadcasts or joining in family con¬ 
versations. 

During the dreary war years there 
was little time for anything but Red 
Cross and other war woi-k and now 
when we look about our homes we find 
much that is dingy and worn. The rugs 
in stores have been scarce and expen¬ 
sive and are not so interesting to you 
as a piece of your own handiwork. But 
a word of warning—keep your en¬ 
thusiasm well in hand or you will find 
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Dyson’s 

MIRACLE 

YEAST 

It pays to make your own bread, 
and you get better bread by 
using Miracle Yeast, bakes bread 
in 5 hours. If unable to purchase 
from your grocer, mail 15c in 
coin, for package, enough for 
4-bakings, to 

DYSON’S LIMITED 

DEPT. C 

WINNIPEG — MANITOBA 


HABACURE 

for Home Curing 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER 



WAKE 

DIGESTIVE MCE 


For Real Relief from 
Indigestion Due To Constipation 

Don’t expect to get real relief from headache, 
sour stomach, gas and bad breath by taking 
something for your stomach if the true cause 
of your trouble is constipation. 

In this case, your real trouble is not in the 
stomach at all. But in the intestinal tract 
where 80% of your food is digested. And when 
the lower part gets lazy, food may fail to 
digest properly. ..... ... 

What you want for real relief is somethmg 
to wake up your lower intestinal tract. Some¬ 
thing to clean it out effectively—help Nature 
get back on her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take as di¬ 
rected. They gently and effectively wake up 
your digestive tract. This permits Nature s 
own digestive juices to mix better with your 
food. You get genuine relief from the consti¬ 
pation that is causing your indigestion so you 
can feel really good again. 

Buy Carter’s Pills today, SBjS. Wake up your 
intestinal tract for real relief from indigestion, 
caused by constipation* 
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With &0el\j Cjcoc) Wish 

By Henrietta K. Butler 

T HEY say you should never leave 
your Christmas planning for 
gift boxes until the last minute. 
Obviously, there are many rea¬ 
sons for this. By starting months be¬ 
fore, even as far back as the spring, 
you really enjoy the preparation of 
gifts. 

Now, are you fond of gardening? 
There are so many things in that little 
patch of yours that would be welcome in 
someone else’s garden, I feel sure. If 
you have a good collection of ever¬ 
lasting flowers, such as honesty, Chin¬ 
ese lantern, strawflower and others, 
see that they are dried properly, then 
arrange them in pretty bouquets, tie 
with dainty ribbon or tulle. 

Then there are garden seeds. Samples 
of your own special varieties in little 
packets, which you could decorate 
yourself, unless you have a young son 
who is artistically inclined and who 
would like to help you. 

A lady I know, living in a city on 
the Pacific Coast, where lavender 
grows luxuriantly, gave all her friends, 
one Christmas, tiny sachets full of the 
little mauve flowers. Some were done 
up in little silk bags, while others were 
gay in pastel shades of organdy, the 
most unique of these being in the shape 
of tiny summer hats. These were about 
three inches across and composed of 
two round cuts of organdy, and the 
crowns padded with the sweet scented 
lavender blossoms. Baby ribbon was 
sewn around the crown and tied in 
a bow. These were cunning. 

Another idea for Christmas is the 
giving of bulbs or shrubs. This is per¬ 
haps suitable only in a mild climate 
like that of B.C., as the bulbs should 
be in the ground at the very latest by 
the end of November, in order that 
they may become rooted before severe 
weather arrives. Gifts of this type 
must be despatched before Christmas, 
and a letter of explanation should ac¬ 
company the parcel. 

Gladioli and dahlias from your own 
collection could be sent at Christmas 
time, providing there is no risk of their 
being caught in the mail by frost. Those 
of course will be planted in the spring. 

Shut-ins would welcome a bowl of 
flowering bulbs. This remembrance re¬ 
quires forethought, for the bulbs must 
be planted in such a way that they will 
be just coming into bloom on Christ¬ 
inas Day. The Paper White Narcissus 
and Chinese Lily are particularly 
adapted for speedy flower culture. 

So much for plants. Now, have you 
a boy in your home who is fond of 
fretwork? If so, provide him with the 
necessary wood and let him help you 
with the Merry Christmas business. 
There are such a lot of useful articles 
to be made with the fret saw. It gives 
the boy extra practice and the articles 
are sure to be appreciated. There could 
be a pipe rack for Grandpa, a workbox 
for Aunt Mary and a tie-rack for Dad. 

We mustn’t forget the sweets! If you 
are fortunate enough to have bees, no 
better gift could arrive in some homes 
than honey in the comb, either in the 
small squares or in a large section, 
weighing perhaps, five pounds. It may 
also be given in the extracted form, by 
the jar. All of these should be wrapped 
in colored cellophane. Then there is 
home-made candy, cookies, cakes or 
mince pies. I believe we all like to 
sample other’s cooking. Who wouldn’t 
get a thrill to receive some pats of 
home made butter or fresh eggs from 
the farm? 

Last but not least, did you ever hear 
of anyone who wasn’t pleased with a 
plump chicken, plucked and tied up 
with gay Christmas wrapping where its 
head ought to be, while a bunch of 
green parsley or thyme bedecks its 
breast. Some folks, too, would love a 
plum pudding all ready to pop into 
the pot. 




TUNE IN . 

listening as you like it I 

EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 


CKRC Winnipeg .10.15 CKBI 

CKCK Regina . 9.00 CFGP 

CFQC Saskatoon . 9.15 CHAB 

CJOC Lethbridge . 9.45 CKOV 

CFAC Calgary . 9.00 CJGX 

CJCA_Edmonton .10.15 CKPR 



Prince Albert ....10.15 
Grande Prairie 8.15 

Moose Jaw . 9.15 

Kelowna .10.15 

Yorkton .10.15 

Fort William .. 6.45 
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NEEDS NO SCOURING! 

From the movie, “A Fast Work¬ 
er”, showing how Dreft gets to 
discs and hard-to-reach sur¬ 
faces . . . flushes clean with 
no hard scrubbing or scouring! 


FOR ALL DAIRY UTENSILS! 

See for yourself in this movie 
how Dreft suds dissolve grease 
and penetrate milk scum . . . 
make pails, cans, di'p'p'ers sHfne 
they’re so sanitary-clean! 


FOR MILKING MACHINES, TOO! 
Just see how sealing rubbers, 
hose connections a*hd other 
rubber parts get better clean¬ 
ing, too — and stay smooth 
and pliable with Dreft. 
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jse of this delicious dried fruit in winter menus 
By MARION R. McKEE 


the famous 
Cream Quality 


FAST WORKER' 


What is more delicious for a winter meal than a raisin pie, either plain or fancy? 


Raisin and Prune Stuffing for Turkey 

6 c. stale bread He. black walnut 

crumbs meats 

1 c. melted butter Salt 

H c. chopped raisins Pepper 
H c. chopped dried Sage, if desired 
prunes 

Mix thoroughly and use for stuffing 
turkey or wild game. Other nuts may 
be substituted for the walnuts if 
desired. 


R AISINS are once again becoming 
plentiful and easy to get. During 
the time of year when fresh 
fruits are scarce, raisins should 
be used to help fill out the fruit re¬ 
quirements for the day, as well as pro¬ 
vide a variety in flavor which is wel¬ 
come to the family. 

They may be used to vary many 
standard recipes. The addition of a cup 
of raisins to baking powder biscuits, 
muffins, or cookies provides a tasty 
change. Ground or chopped raisins may 
be added to sandwich mixtures. Fruit or 
vegetable salads are made more de¬ 
licious by adding whole or chopped 
raisins to the ingredients before they 
are tossed together. They may be used 
in place of candy to give to the chil¬ 
dren, and will be especially appreciated 
if lightly rolled in powdered sugar be¬ 
forehand. Raisin sauce served with 
ham, pork or other meat adds a deli¬ 
cious and different touch. Raisin pies, 
tarts, and puddings may be used as 
tempting desserts. 

Raisins are a concentrated fruit and 
contain more nutrients for equal 
weights than fresh fruits. They are 
especially rich in iron and contain all 
of the vitamins found in the fresh 
fruit with the exception of vitamin C. 
Because of their concentrated fruit 
sugar raisins add sweetness to recipes, 
therefore lessening the sugar needed 

Raisin Pie 

M c. lemon juice 1 c. brown sugar 

1 tsp. grated lemon 2 c. seeded raisins 
rind 1M c. water 

H c. orange juice 6 T. flour 

2 tsp. grated orange 1 recipe pastry , 
rind 

Combine the lemon juice and rind, 
orange juice and rind, sugar, raisins, 
and 1!4 cups of water and heat to 
boiling. Mix flour and remaining % 
cup of water to a smooth paste and 
add to mixture gradually, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Cook 5 minutes. Line piepan 
with pastry, pour in filling and cover 
with a top crust or lattice work. Bake 
in hot oven (400 degrees Fahrenheit) 
40 minutes. Makes 1 (9-inch) pie. 

Raisin Sauce 

H c. seeded raisins M c. chopped citron 
1 c. boiling water 1 tsp. com starch 

% c. sugar 1 T. butter 

H tsp. lemon juice 

Simmer the raisins and citron in the 
water until the raisins are tender 
(about 1 hour). Sift the sugar and corn 
starch together and add to the raisin 
mixture, Mix well and continue cook¬ 
ing for ten minutes. Add the butter 
and lemon juice. Excellent with ham or 
other meat. 


NOW DISCOVERED! —the best, 
most successful method ever for clean¬ 
ing the cream separator! With Dreft— 
Procter & Gamble’s amazing wet¬ 
ting agent —it takes only 2 minutes 
... twice a day—that’s one-third the 
time taken by old, tedious methods. 
No hard brushing—no scouring, are 
necessary—because Dreft’s amazing 
action dissolves greasy scum and 
floats away the heavy film coating of 
milk. Milkstone, too, is dissolved 
away—and Dreft helps prevent new 
milkstone from forming. 

SAVES TIME AND MONEY! 

The country’s leading dairy experts 
endorse this amazing new method— 
nof only because it saves time, but it 
also assures better quality cream and 
higher butter fat yield, thereby more 
money for your product. Try Dreft 
for dishwashing, too—it makes dishes 
shine—even without wiping! 


Raisin Boston Brown Bread 

1 c. corn meal M c. molasses 

1 c. rye flour 1 c. raisins 

% tsp. baking powder 2 c. sour milk or but- 
1 tsp. salt termllk 

1 c. graham flour 

Sift corn meal, rye flour, soda and 
salt together and mix well with graham 
flour. Add raisins. Add combined molas¬ 
ses and sour milk and mix well. Fill 
greased molds two-thirds full. Cover 
closely and steam 3 hours. Remove 
covers and dry tops in moderate oven 
(375 degrees Fahrenheit) . Makes three 
loaves. 


Raisin Bran Muffins 

% c. sifted flour 1 egg 

3 tsp. baking powder H c. milk 
H tsp. salt 1H T. molasses 

1 c. bran 1 T. melted shorten- 

H c. seeded raisins ing 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt 
together; add bran and raisins. Beat 
egg and mix with remaining ingredi¬ 
ents. Add dry ingredients, mixing only 
enough to dampen all the flour. Fill 
greased muffin pans two-thirds full and 
bake in hot oven (400 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit) 30 minutes. Makes 12. 


NO SCOURING! NO SCUM! 
NO MILKSTONE! 


Made In 
Canada. 
A Hymosol 
Product 




Raisin Filling for Cookies 

% c. sugar 1H tsp. butter 

H c. hot watei Dash salt 

1 c. raisins 

Combine ingredients and cook until 
thick. Cool. 


GET FREE BOOKLET! 

UPON REQUEST, we’ll mail you a copy of 
the interesting free booklet “2-Minute Clean¬ 
ing Magic” which shows how to clean the 
cream separator in only 2 minutes! 

Don’t miss the famous Cream Quality 
movie, "A Fast Worker,” when it comes to 
your community. Address: Procter & Gamble, 
1057 Eglmton Avenue West, Toronto 10. 
Ontario. Dept. C-2L. 


Raisin Rocks 

3 c. sifted cake flour 2 c. brown sugar 
H tsp. salt 2 eggs, beaten 

2 tsp. baking soda 1 c. sour milk or but- 
H tsp. cloves termllk 

H tsp. cinnamon 1 c. chopped nuts 

1 c. shortening 1 o. chopped raisins 

Sift flour, salt, soda and spices to¬ 
gether. Cream shortening and sugar 
until light and fluffy. Add eggs. Add 
sifted ingredients alternately with sour 
milk in small amounts. Add nuts and 
raisins and mix thoroughly. Drop from 
teaspoon onto greased baking sheet and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) until brown. Makes 48. 

Raisin Orange Slaw 

Toss shredded cabbage, membrane— 
free orange sections and seedless raisins 
with a salad dressing. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S AMAZING DISCOVERY! 
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Mothers f 

Hove you hied 

all varieties of 


•HEINZ 
BABY FOODS? 



22 Nourishinq Varieties 

'HEINZ STRAINED 

FOODS 

for babies 3to/2months 


SOUPS • Beef and Liver Soup • 
Tomato Soup • Vegetable Soup. 

VEGETABLES* Asparagus* Carrots 
• Green Beans • Peas • Beets • I 
Spinach • Peas and Carrots • Squash 
and Carrots. 


MEATS • Chicken, Vegetable and 
Farina • Vegetables with Lamb. 


DESSERTS • Applesauce • Peaches • 
Prunes • Pears with Farina • Plums 
with Farina • Apricots with Oatmeal 
• Orange Custard Dessert • Peach 
Custard Dessert • Apple-Prune Cus¬ 
tard Dessert. 

12Delicious Varieties 

HEINZ JUNIOR FOODS 

fey Younq Chi/d yen !2to36months 


1 

I 


! 

I 




Chicken Soup • Lamb and Liver • 
Vegetable Beef Dinner* Tomato and 
Rice • Creamed Diced Vegetables • 
Mixed Vegetables* Carrots* Spinach 
• Green Beans • Prune Pudding • 
Pineapple Rice Pudding • Apple, 
Fig and Date Dessert. 


COOK FOR THE COMP LFre If ME OF 


HEINZ 

BABY FOODS 



7li2 Christmas Oalze 

Begin preparation- now for the 
traditional fruit cakes 

UGAR and spice and every- 
thing nice,” that’s what goes 
i "1 into the Christinas cake. Sinoe 
this delicious fruity cake re¬ 
quires three weeks at least to ripen 
and reach its full flavor, it is one of 
the first steps in getting the Christmas 
foods under way. Both light and dark 
fruit cakes are favorites and included 
below are recipes for both, along with 
a few variations which will prove to be 
both tasty and popular. 

Light Fruit Cake 

1% c. sifted cake 34 c. finely cut citron 

flour 34 c. seedless raisins 

1 tsp. baking powder 34 c. chopped 
34 tsp. salt blanched almonds 

34 c. butter or other % c. coeoanut, prem- 

shortening ium shred 

% c. sugar .34 tsp. almond 

5 egg whites, un- extract 

beaten 14 tsp. vanilla 

34 c. finely cut can¬ 
died cherries 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream to¬ 
gether until light and fluffy. Add egg 
whites, one at a time, beating very 
thoroughly after each. Add fruity nuts, 
coeoanut, and flavoring, and mix well. 
Add flour, a small amount at a time, 
beating after each addition until 
smooth. Bake in loaf pan, 8x4x3 inches, 
which has been greased, lined with 
heavy paper, and again greasfed. Bake 
in a slow oven (300 degrees Fahrenheit) 
1 hour and 15 minutes, or until done. 


Walnut Cake 


34 c. shortening 
13 4 c. sugar 
1 tsp. vanilla 
34 tsp. almond 
flavoring 
234 c. cake flour 
34 tsp. salt 


234 tsp. baking 
powder 
% e. milk 
4 egg whites 
1 c. freshly chopped 
walnut meats 


Cream the shortening. Add the sugar 
gradually and beat till light and 
fluffy. Add the vanilla and almond 
flavoring. Reserve two tablespoons of 
the flour for the nuts. Sift the remain¬ 


ing dry ingredients together and add 
alternately to the creamed mixture 
with the milk. Beat until smooth. The 


egg whites are beaten until stiff but 
not dry, and folded into the batter. 
Lastly pour in the floured nuts. Grease 
and flour an oblong loaf pan 12x9x2 Vc 
inches or two smaller square loaf pans. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 45 to 50 minutes for the 
loaf cake. 


Dark Fruit Cake 


lib. (434c.) sifted 
cake flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 
34 tsp. cloves 
34 tsp. cinnamon 
34 tsp. mace 
1 lb. butter oi other 
shortening 
1 lb. brown sugar 
10 eggs, well beaten 
34 lb. candied cher¬ 
ries 

34 lb. candied pine¬ 
apple 


1 lb. dates, seeded 
and sliced- 
1 lb. raisins 
1 lb. currants 
34 lb. citron, thinly 
sliced 

34 lb. candied orange 
and lemon peel 
34 lb. nut meats. 

chopped 
1 c. honey 
1 c. molasses 
34 c. cider 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and spices, and sift together 
three times. Cream shortening thor¬ 
oughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add 
eggs, fruits, peel, nuts, honey, molas¬ 
ses, and cider. Add flour gradually. 
Turn into pans which have been greas¬ 
ed, lined with heavy paper, and again 
greased. Bake in slow oven (250 degrees 
Fahrenheit) until thoroughly done. 
Cool in pans. For large loaves bake in 
8x4x3-inch pans about 4 hours. For 
small loaves bake in 6x3x2 %-inch pans 
about 2% to 3 hours. Makes 10 pounds 
fruit cake. 


Economical Fruit Cake 


1 lb. brown sugar 
34 lb. lard 

1 c. syrup 

2 tsp. cinnamon 
2 c. sour milk 
Flour to thicken 


1 lb. currants 
1 box raisins 
Mixed peel 
1 tsp. baking soda 
3 eggs 


Cream the sugar and shortening. 
Dissolve the soda in sour milk and add 


with the eggs, fruit, flour, etc. Bake for 
about three hours. 



Keeps 

in the cupboard 


Wonderful news! New Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast is here—ready to give you perfect risings, 
delicious breads in super-speedy time. No need to keep 
it in the icebox—New Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast stays fresh in your cupboard for weeks. 
Always there—ready for work when you need it. Just 
dissolve according to directions. Then use as fresh yeast. 
IF YOU BAKE AT HOME — order a month’s supply 
of New Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
from your grocer. Once you try it—you’ll always use it. 
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SAYS- 

MRS. BERNARD RAWLE, 
WILMOT, ANNAPOLIS COUNTY 
NOVA SCOTIA 



Ogilvie Super Quality All-Purpose Flour 
is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction 
or full purchase price will be refunded. 

IT’S OGILVIE 
IT’S GOOD! 


i ROM MILLS CkUHp 9 i 


4 


98 IBS-’Sf. 

„ ogilvie /A 

SAmmcno* WAAAintw 



OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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Out gelt oot Iliblalu 

How Maple Creek larger school unit built up a fine circulating library 
By ARKLEY L. O'FARRELL 


O NE of my most pleasant tasks as 
a rural teacher was to make the 
yearly selection of “ten dollars 
worth of books” for my school. 
It was a regulation of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Education that 
each district must spend not less than 
ten dollars a year on its library until 
a certain fixed sum had been spent 
for books. 

Most of our schools had well-chosen 
libraries. Quite often, where they were 
more than usually book conscious, the 
people saw to it that the outlay for 
the library was generous enough, but 
in some cases teachers themselves un¬ 
dertook to raise library funds by way 
of concerts and socials. 

It was generally understood that the 
school library served more than the 
children. During the long winter eve¬ 
nings when farmers had “nothing to 
read” the school 
library books 
made the rounds 
from, one set of 
parents t o an¬ 
other. For this 
reason, many 
“grownup” books 
were to be found 
in the rural school 
libraries, but even 
so, they were, on 
the whole, well 
balanced and a 
credit to their 
districts. 

But books wear 
out, and some 
eVen grow old-fashioned, so that after 
several years of drought and depression 
during which no money at all could be 
spared for replenishing the libraries, it 
was not surprising there was “nothing” 
left to read in the rural schools. 

Some attempt was made to remedy 
this and city libraries were asked to 
send to rural schools all the old books 
they no longer Wanted! But this de¬ 
mand was greater than could be met, 
consequently all too many country 
schools had no books worth mentioning. 

Then the rains came, and the crops 
grew. There was money. And so, when 
Saskatchewan organized larger school 
units, one of the first steps taken was 
to provide “circulating” libraries for 
the schools within the units. 

MAPLE CREEK Larger School Unit 
was among the first to be set up. 
In 1945 its circulating library started 
with about 1,500 books. It now has at 
least three times that number. This 
library is typical of those in all the 
other units as they are all operated in 
much the same manner. 

At Maple Creek, the books are selected 
by the superintendent of the unit. He 
keeps himself informed on the new 
books through press and radio book re¬ 
views. His teachers also suggest any 
they would like to see placed on the 
shelves. The library is divided into 
sections for the elementary and second¬ 
ary grades, and the material used ex¬ 
clusively by the teachers themselves. 

The list of books is carefully graded, 
starting with grade one and going right 
straight through high school. Each 
teacher has a list and from it makes 
the selections she wants for her school. 
Mailing privileges have been arranged, 
so if she is unable to call for the books 
herself, they are sent to her. They are 
usually kept about three months when 
they are returned and other selections 
made. 

While snowbound from his schools 
last winter, the superintendent compil¬ 
ed a more comprehensive list which 
gives descriptive notes on each book. 
This is to enable the teacher to select 


exactly what she needs, and if that 
selection is already in circulation, the 
secretary can substitute a near choice 
if the books are to be mailed. This list 
also serves another useful purpose. It 
can be sent to leading publishers when 
asked to send new books for the lib¬ 
rary, and so eliminates the chance of 
duplication. 

Much care has been expended on the 
choice of the Maple Creek library books, 
as I learned when I visited it recently. 
The books for the lower grades are 
mostly the delightful story type wheth¬ 
er they are on health, history or geog¬ 
raphy. Then there are splendid books 
on handicrafts and games—indeed, 
there seems to be every kind of book 
for every kind of boy and girl. Rural 
children love to read, and the secretary 
says they seem to prefer stories, espe¬ 
cially those about things familiar to 
their own way of 
life. They like na¬ 
ture books, and 
most of them are 
very enthusiastic 
over all the health 
series. 

The library 
provides a wide 
range of reading 
material for high 
school students, 
with considerable 
emphasis on his¬ 
tory and science. 
At first the four 
village high 
schools in the unit 
showed scant interest in the new 
library, so the superintendent had boxes 
made, and the books for high schools 
were divided, a box of them being 
placed in each of the four high schools. 
This brought most gratifying results.. 
Some of the books became so popular 
the students did not want to put them 
back into circulation! 

O NE feature of the library which will, 
no doubt, commend itself to the par¬ 
ents, is the amount of good fiction, 
both old and new. I was glad to see 
this because I know how parents and 
teen-agers will share and discuss these 
books, and in so doing, establish a bond 
of comradeship they might not have 
otherwise. 

One of Maple Creek’s spacious old 
homes—built in the days when people 
knew how to build houses!—now serves 
as the unit office and library and the 
dormitory for boys attending high 
school in town. It is beautifully pro¬ 
portioned, well finished, and has 
plenty of wide windows. The secretary 
and his family have their living quar¬ 
ters in it, and the secretary looks after 
the books as well as the office. Teachers 
who are able to come in person to make 
their selections find a homey, pleasant 
place where they can relax and spend 
a quiet time looking over the books. 

As one mother put it, “If there is 
anything a child should learn in school, 
it is to read good books.” And if the 
superintendent of the Maple Creek 
Larger School Unit has his way about 
it, that is exactly what all the children 
under his supervision will learn to do. 

And so, in each of the 45 larger 
school units now operating in this 
province, the circulating school library 
is giving Saskatchewan boys and girls 
“something” to read. 


“In books, that which is most gen¬ 
erally interesting is what comes home 
to the most cherished private experi¬ 
ence of the greatest number. It is not 
the book of him who has travelled far 
on the face of the globe, but of him 
who has lived the most at home.” 
—Henry Thoreau. 



Office and library are housed in a 
spacious old dwelling. 
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$n &u.<jlanc) now 

Notes on market sales, going shopping for rations and clothing, the effect 
of restrictions on travel and social events 

By JOAN M. FAWCETT 


Monday, September 22nd, 1947. Hur¬ 
ried through housework, in spite of its 
being Monday morning and there being 
plenty of mess in the hall from a busy 
Sunday’s trading at the door, to motor 
15 miles to father’s house to collect a 
car full of apples and pears for selling 
during the week. Yesterday and Satur¬ 
day had been good days and we had 
nothing left. I don’t know that for 
choice I would be frantically busy trot¬ 
ting in and out with change and par¬ 
cels of fruit for customers on Sundays 
but I must agree with the “Husband” 
when he says that it is the only way to 
make a living out of this market gar¬ 
den business, if you are in it in a small 
way as we are; you can’t afford to sell 
more than your rough stun' wholesale, 
you must get the full retail price for the 
rest or you can’t make ends meet, what 
with higher wages and taxation and the 
glut of fruit there has been this year. 
And with us here the great days for 
selling are Saturdays and Sundays, for 
then the miners and the steel workers 
from the towns and villages motor past 
us to the east coast or to the canals 
and rivers of Lincolnshire for the fish¬ 
ing. And after all it is the miners who 
have the money to spend these days, 
even when they strike. 

I got the rations—that is the gro¬ 
ceries, they are always now known as 
the rations—on my way home and then 
picked up the children from school. It 
was a bit of a squeeze to get them in 
among the apple boxes but it had begun 
to rain hard and Mouse hadn’t got her 
mackintosh. But they didn’t bother 
about the discomfort, it was much too 
good a joke being able to help them¬ 
selves to fruit as we went along. When 
they came out of school they were 
dirty but by the time we reached home 
they were sticky as well. 

Tuesday, September 23rd, 1947. Shef¬ 
field today for a visit to the dentist and 
the hairdresser. I delivered some chry¬ 
santhemums for a dinner party on the 
way. They are only now beginning to 
come out and even then very often the 
blooms are one-sided or very small ow¬ 
ing to the drought we have had since 
June. Some of the varieties ought to 
have been out in August and now it is 
doubtful if they will get out before the 
autumn frosts get bad in October. One 
white kind, Alabaster, just came into 
bud in late July and then shrivelled up 
and died. The bed is a pathetic vista of 
brown heads—quite horrible! 

After the dentist, I went to lunch 
with friends and had the now unusual 
experience of being waited on by a 
maid in cap and apron. Once this was 
the case at nearly every house you 
went to; now it is like an old dream 
coming to life. We asked about each 
other’s holidays. Everyone this year has 
had a good one, for once in a way 
England’s climate behaved itself and 
there have been weeks of sunshine. This 
topic of course led us to the universal 
lament about the no foreign travel or¬ 
der. After all these years of, being shut 
in our island fortress, it seems a very 
bitter pill that now again, because of 
a money crisis that few of us can un¬ 
derstand, we are to be shut in again. 
For how long? We all ask and no one 
knows the answer. For some people it 
has created a problem far more serious 
than just a disappointment over a 
holiday; my cousin, for instance, had 
nade all arrangements for her daugh- 
;er to go to school in Switzerland this 
lutumn term. The child had left her 
Snglish school and the fees had been 
said to Switzerland. Now if she goes, 
he can only stay till Christmas and 
hen must come home for good. And all 


English schools are booked up for 
years ahead. 

After discussing this difficulty, we got 
onto another rather nearer home, the 
shortage of jam pots and bottling 
jars. As everyone is behaving like busy 
squirrels and storing up for the winter 
the supply of ( jars has become hope¬ 
lessly inadequate and we are now faced 
with a glut of fruit and nothing to 
preserve it in. 

I hurried away at a quarter to three 
to do a frantic search around the house 
for winter coats for the children. This 
was made more difficult by the fact that 
the bombed out shops are still carrying 
on their business in basements and 
foyers of hotels and cinemas and so you 
never find all of one store in one place. 
I had no success. Every coat I saw was 
of horribly poor quality, which is a 
waste of one’s coupons, or else fran¬ 
tically expensive. A nice natural- 
colored camel hair coat for Mouse, aged 
ten, was 15 pounds. As they can only 
have one coat for school and for best 
because of the coupons, this was alto¬ 
gether too rare a garment. I don’t 
know what I do next. Write to London 
shops I expect, but they get so many 
requests now that it is doubtful if 
they will be able to do much better. 
But I must do something or the winter 
will be upon us. 

We played bridge this evening after 
supper. It was a lovely star-lit night as 
we got into the car but I played badly 
and came home depressed and cross 
with myself. I even began to wonder if 
it wouldn’t be such a bad thing after 
all when the basic petrol ration ends 
at the end of this month and we cannot 
go out to our friends. That is the sort 
of black effect shopping has on you 
nowadays—exhaustion and frustration 
rampant. 

Wednesday, September 24th, 1947. 
Partridge shooting on a friend’s lovely 
place ten miles away. You drive up to 
the front door through an Elizabethan 
gate house over a moat and sit to eat 
your lunch with the glowing family 
portraits in the dining room, while out¬ 
side the beech trees on the lawn are 
faintly gold with autumn and the jack¬ 
daws clatter about the chimney. 

I dropped the “Husband” and his dog 
with the other guns and spent the 
morning exploring the nearby village 
of Blyth. This is one of the five places 
licenced by Richard I to hold tourna¬ 
ments and the church is one of the 
earliest Norman buildings in the coun¬ 
try, being founded as part of a Bene¬ 
dictine priory in 1088. The priory was 
pulled down at the Reformation in the 
fifteenth century and Blyth Hall now 
stands on the site but because the south 
aisle of the conventual church was 
used for parish worship it was allowed 
to stand and today, 400 years later, the 
parish still uses that same south aisle. 
The great nave of the Norman priory 
chinch is still empty as if waiting for 
the monks, whose property it was, to 
people it again with their white hab¬ 
ited forms. 

The ancestors of our shooting friends 
lived at Blyth Hall until a wild member 
of the family gambled away their for¬ 
tune. He was a friend of the Prince 
Regent, he loved racing, he dressed ex¬ 
travagantly, and by the time he died at 
the age of 37 in 1817, Blyth Hall had 
been sold. 

Today Blyth Hall stands empty again 
but the village itself is a busy place 
and as I came out of the church gates, 
lorries towing tanks were grinding past 
along the main street. Gradually the 
vast dumps of trucks and tanks and 
guns are being emptied and their con- 
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explains 
why more people 
have been using 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
in the past year 
than ever 


before j 


In coffee, “shade- 
grown” means slow- 
grown. It means mellow- 
grown. It means flavor- 
grown ... Cool, moist shade 
allows the good earth of 
the tropics abundant time 
to store up the “shade- 
grown” flavor that Canada 
loves in Chase & Sanborn 
Coffee. 

Try it. i i and watch the 
smiling faces at your table! 


Also available in the economical paper bag . 



"Ma wants to know can she borrow a package of crisp, 

delicious Grape-Nuts Flakes until tomorrow?" 


“Sure thing, Ukluk, we always 
keep an igloo full of malty-rich, 
sweet-as-a-nut Post’s Grape-Nuts 
Flakes.” 

“Brother, we can use that good 
nourishment in Post’s Grape-Nuts 
Flakes: carbohydrates for energy; 
proteins for muscle; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; iron for the blood; 
other food essentials.” 


“Those two golden grains, wheat 
and malted barley sure are cleverly 
blended, baked and toasted to 
achieve that glorious flavor and 
honey-golden crispness of Post’s 
Grape-Nuts Flakes.” 

“Know what? We’re going to 
cook up some cookies and muffins 
too, from those recipes on the Post’s 
Grape-Nuts Flakes package. Better 
make it the big economy size.” 













Serve a 

without cookie 


CANADIAN SHREDDSD 
WHEAT COMPANY LTD. 
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tents dragged about the country with 
much clatter and hissing of pneumatic 
brakes, to the works, where they are 
to be broken up. The modern version 
in fact of the old swords into plow 
shares business. 

I joined the shooting party at lunch 
time, when we sat round our host’s 
dining table and ate our own sand¬ 
wiches. Rationing makes it impossible 
for one household to offer many people 
a meal, so by mutual consent everyone 
takes their own lunch out shooting and 
the host supplies a drink, Even this is 
difficult enough for him but with a 
little forethought and the expenditure 
of some money he can get a bottle of 
whiskey and a little beer.' I walked with 
the guns all afternoon over gleaming 
stubble or through fields of sugarbeets 
or potatoes. These last are getting wild 
and ready for lifting. The root crops 
on the whole are poor because of the 
lack of rain and we are threatened 
with potato rationing. The partridges 
were very few after last winter but 
there were a very fair quantity of hares 
and a few rabbits, which all go awfully 
well into our meatless larders. 

And all afternoon, I could see, away 
across the rolling fields, the gleaming 
tower of Blyth church among the trees, 
almost white in the autumn sunshine. I 
kept looking away but after a while 
my eyes would stray back to this con¬ 
stant reminder that we have a great 
heritage of infinite variety and a past, 
that to me at any rate, is of never 
failing interest. And I knew, that in 
spite of all the difficulties and restric¬ 
tions that we suffer at the moment, I 
would not live in any other country but 
in this England that I love so much. 
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today on Money Back Guarantee. Or 
send coupon today for FREE TRIAL kit! 


DO THIS: Take just 3 easy steps to 

recapture youthful-looking hair. I. Try 
Mary T. Goldman’s hair-coloring cos¬ 
metic on a single lock of hair. 2. Simply 
comb clear liquid through your hair. 
3. Let dry, then arrange your hair. It’s 
that simple! You’ll see a change that de¬ 
lights you. Hair looks young, vital! So 
easy! So effectivethousands of women have 
used Mary T. Goldman’s. Accept no sub¬ 
stitutes. Get a bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Gray Hair Coloring Preparation at 
your drug or department store. Use it 


Needs No C ooking! Big Saving! 

You’ll be pleasantly surprised when you 
makeup this easily prepared mixture and 
try it for a distressing cough. It is no 
trouble to mix, and costs but a trifle, yet it 
can be depended upon to give quick relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of 
granulated sugar and 1 cup of water for 
a few moments until dissolved. No cook¬ 
ing needed. (Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) 
Get a 2y 2 ounce bottle of Pinex from any 
druggist, put it into a 16 ounce bottle 
and fill up with your syrup. The 16 ounces 
thus made gives you four times as much 
cough medicine for your money, and is 
a very effective relief for coughs. Keeps 
perfectly and tastes fine. 

This splendid mixture has a three-fold 
action. It soothes the irritated membranes, 
loosens the phlegm and helps to clear 
the air passages. Thus it makes breath¬ 
ing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known as a soothing agent for winter 
coughs. Money refunded if it does not 
please you in every way. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN’S , 1 - 11 Goldman 
Bldg., St. Paul ?, Minn. Send FREE 
sample My bait is color checked. 

□ Black D Medium Brown 

□ Blonde □ Light Brown 

□ Auburn U Dark Brown 

Name -——— 


Address. 


Persona / PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


from your favorite snapshot 

25 for $1.50 

including envelopes 

This Christmas send photo¬ 
graphic Yulecards, personal¬ 
ized from yourownsnapshot. 
They're so exclusively yours—so beautiful—original 
—inexpensive. Send us a negative of your family, 
children, doorway, home or any subject you like. 


letrij 

MbtyUS 
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HFT4 We will make beautiful, distinguished 
m -U cards of highest quality. You have choice 
I of greetings and designs. See your card 

Mdfl before you buy. Send negative of your snap¬ 
shot, this ad and two 4c stamps for return postage. 
We will return to you immediately free Christmas 
Card, illustrated folder, and your negative. No obliga¬ 
tion, Free offer expires December 1. 

YULECARDS 

30X 220-8 Regina, Saskatchewan 


TRAIL TO SERENITY 


Continued from page 67 


be done and the day is not long 
enough for it. So, having found out 
what sort of people we are, we can 
take our first steps on the road which 
is right for us. Perhaps it is well-travel¬ 
led; that will make it a great deal 
easier for us. But perhaps it is a briary, 
stony path with only the faintest 
marks to show that anyone has ever 
gone that way before. 

But to those who have found them¬ 
selves and their way, disgrace and death 
do not matter. They hurt at the time, 
but everything passes. There is loneli¬ 
ness of the spirit on this path—per¬ 
haps the heaviest cross to bear—but 
there is serenity also. Christ was not 
the first or the last to be reviled and 
crucified. He was not the first or the 
last to be scorned by His own genera¬ 
tion and honored by those which fol¬ 
lowed. If that is consolation, then we 
have it. But the greatest consolation 
will come from seeing clearly the path 
for us, and following it. That will give 
us strength, courage and understand¬ 
ing to enrich ourselves and others for 
the better we know ourselves, the better 
others will wish to know us. In spite of 
tribulation, we shall be as close to 
happiness as it is possible for anyone 
to come. 

Whether it is the travelled highway 
or the dim trail does not matter as long 
as we know it is our way. Those who are 
weak will always run with the multi¬ 
tude; they will be tossed about by 
every wind and always become side¬ 
tracked looking for easier and easier 
paths to follow. But those of us who 
really know ourselves can never be 
weak again. We know where we are go¬ 
ing and why, and there is more satis¬ 
faction in that than in anything else 
in the world.—Gilean Douglas. 

Pour times as much heat is lost 
through windows as through walls of a 
house. To make sure no cold gets in, 
put on storm windows. Weather strip¬ 
ping tacked to bottom edge of a door 
will keep out drafts. Old newspapers or 
building paper under rugs, make good 
insulating material for floors. 


• Button Holes and Darning • 

Now made easy with new attachment that fits any 
sewing machine. Complete set consists of above 
attachment also rugmaker and hemstitcher, needle 
threader and booklet how to repair and care for 
your sewing machine $1.50 postpaid or C.O.D. We 
have repair parts for ail makes sewing machines. 

HUMEN SEWING MACHINE CO. 

Edmonton, Alberta 


GYPSY MADAME KORAN OF HOLLYWOOD 
Your horoscope actually forecast for two years. All 
problems on love, marriage, business, self, travels 
solved. Three questions answered. Month and birth 
date, enclose $1.00. 

Ste. 5, Alexander Court, 393 Graham Avenue, 
Winnipeg Man. 


Record catalogue of favorite Hillbilly and Dance 
Artists. Write to 

NATIONAL RADEX LTD. 

Dept. C 423 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


FLOWERCRAFT 

Materials for artificial flowers, corsage and display. 
Write for price list. 

FLOWERCRAFT SUPPLY CO. 

1685 Venables Street Vancouver, B.C. 


No fuss —No bother —yet a hearty HOT pvzxj v 
cereal in 10 seconds! Here’s how! Just place * 

NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT in a ^ 
strainer — pour boiling water on the biscuits. Drain, salt to 
taste, and serve with cream and sugar. It’s a lip-smacking 
way to start the day. And nourishing! NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT is made from 100% Canadian whole 
wheat that gives you all the beneficial bran and wheat 
germ — helps provide stamina for a hard morning’s 

work. For the best in 
^ \ y\. eating pleasure, serve 

- X N. rich, golden-good 

^^ y Nabisco Shredded 

Wheat often as a break- 
J fast ^instay. 


3 IIIIIIIIIII YOU MAY PREPARE IIIIIIIIII 1 C 

for the Grade XI and XII departmental 
examinations through our correspond¬ 
ence course. Free information upon re¬ 
quest to M.C.C. SCHOOLS 

311111111111 334 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg IIIIIIIIIIIC 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles 
Many Canadians. Simpson. Box 1251, Denver. Colo. 


No soot, no wicks, no 
smell. Makes any kitchen 
range modern. Controlled 
degrees of heat. Silent 
powered draft. Stainless 
steel. Lifetime efficiency. 
Good terms to dealers. 
Float Valves, Auto Pulse 
Pumps, Limit Controls 
and other burner supplies. 
Illustrated folder from 

CYCLOS MFG. CO. 

Shelborn, Victoria (1), B.C. 
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Heautu (lids to iTlalze at Home 

Every woman can be her own cosmetician with these simple formulae 

By LORETTA MILLER 


T HERE’S something 
about making one’s 
own cosmetics and 
grooming accessories 
that gives the conscientious 
woman a grand feeling. It’s 
shopping for all the in¬ 
gredients, measuring them 
so carefully as each “for¬ 
mula” is followed, then 
putting the finished “pro¬ 
duct” into a jar or bottle. 

The final thrill comes when 
the label is placed on the 
container and its contents 
ready for use. And to do a 
really “finished” job, full 
directions should be typed 
or printed and pasted on 
the package. 

If you want to start your 
own wardrobe of home¬ 
made aids, let me suggest 
that you make your first 
preparation a good eye¬ 
bathing lotion. This is 
something every member of Nancy Saun ^ s o ^;^;^^fJ h l^ al1 brush to 
the family will welcome, es¬ 
pecially this time of the year with and giving a thorough final rinse to 
snappy fall winds blowing dust into insure clean, sparkling hair, 
bright eyes. Too, after exposure to cool Sooner or later one member of every 
winds, an eye bath is soothing. family comes forth with chapped lips, 

First, make the full recipe of eye- hands, arms, legs or face. A smoothing 
bathing lotion, but pour the finished agent that soothes the skin as its cool- 
lotion into two, three or even four ing application is made, will serve the 
bottles, placed at convenient spots in family well. This is one of the simplest 
the home so that the lotion is acces- of all “formulas” to follow, but it’s 
sible to every member of the family. likely to be your most often used aid 

this coming season. Place one (1) 
For Weary Eyes teaspoonful of pure toilet lanoline in 

Place one (1) quart of water which the u PP er P art of an enameI double 
has been boiled for five (5) minutes, boile r- (A small baking dish may be 
and measured after boiling, into a placed in a pan of water which is kept 
quart jar. Then to the very hot water hot over a low flame) - To the lanoline 
add one (1) teaspoonful of good table add ° ne (1) teaspoonful of cocoa but- 
salt, one (1) teaspoonful of drugstore ter > cut into vel 'y sma11 bits and let 
borax, and one (1) teaspoonful of bi- the two ingredients melt. Then shave 
carbonate of soda. Do not use regular in t° them one stick of camphor ice. 
household borax, but buy a small Let a11 of these ingredients melt. If 
amount in your local drugstore. Let Y° u have a miniature egg beater, you 
these three ingredients (salt, borax and w ill flnd ^ mosfc helpful in beating this 
bicarbonate of soda), dissolve thor- to a cieam y consistency. If no such 
oughly. Then add one (1) tablespoonful beater is available, a silver fork may 
of pure glycerine. Be sure the glycerine- be used - When well blended, place in a 
is bought in a reliable chemist’s shop, clean glass jar. Keep covered when not 
Shake the bottle until all the con- in use - Directions for using: After ex¬ 
tents are blended. Let the liquid cool P° sure to chiU winds - when the face 
slightly before “packaging” it. To use: feels rou S h and chapped, apply and 
Rinse an eyecup with hot water, half massage gently with this rough skin 
fill with the lotion. Place the cup over smoothener. Used as a hand cream, this 
the eye, letting the liquid come in con- preparation should be massaged over 
tact with the eye. Repeat with both bands after they have been subjected 
eyes. This lotion may be used once to extremely hot water over a long 
each day. It aids in keeping the eyes period. 

clear and bright. It also aids in resting Comfort for the Feet 

tired eyes and in clearing weary eyes. An effective foot powder will be 
A good shampoo that makes the hair welcome to any member of the family 
silky and lustrous and gives the scalp with occasional foot complaints. This 
a healthy glow, should be another im- is the easiest of home-made formulas 
portant item in any wardrobe of groom- to follow. Add one (1) part of powder¬ 
ing accessories. The castile soap sham- ed alum to three (3) parts of boric acid 
poo is an old favorite. Here is the powder . . . simply, this means that to 
formula which will make a sufficient one-half (%) cup of powdered alum 
amount of shampoo to last the family add one and one-half (1%) cups of 
af four through many shampoos. To boric acid powder. These two ingredi- 
;hree (3) quarts of hot water add one ents should be placed in a clean, dry 
lour (4) ounce cake of castile soap quart jar and shaken vigorously until 
;hat has been grated or cut into fine both powders are well blended. If you 
aieces. Let the soap and water simmer have an old talcum powder can with a 
>ver a low fire until all the soap has sifter top, fine. If not, a large salt 
)een dissolved. Then strain the hot shaker, with shaker top of course, may 
oap and water mixture through a be used for holding and sprinkling the 
louble layer of cheesecloth and to it foot powder. To use: Bathe hot, tired, 
tdd one-half (%) pint of pure alcohol, aching feet with warm water. Dry well 
3 our the finished product into two or and sprinkle powder generously over 
hree or even more jars and be sure feet, and between toes, 
hat each is kept tightly sealed. To With so many fine lotions and creams 
se: Add three (3) parts hot water for for overcoming specific skin disorders 
ach part of the shampoo jelly. (If available, it isn’t always wisdom to at- 
tiree (3) tablespoonfuls of the jelly is tempt making them at home. Many 
sed, simply add nine (9) tablespoon- such preparations contain ingredients 
ils of water). Shampoo the hair as which would be difficult to obtain, or 
sual, making at least two applica- which may be impossible to blend with 
ons of the cleanser, rinsing out each, other ingredients. 




\ W HALF THl TlMlt' 
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try this sensible, 
new beauty treatment 

Want a lovelier complexion—with¬ 
out countless jars and bottles? Then 
turn to one beauty cream—medi¬ 
cated Noxzema. This 4-step treat¬ 
ment gets results!_—-- ’ 


That’s all you have to do. Noxzema 
is made to help heal blemishes, 
soothe rough, dry skin. Preferred by 
8 out of 10 Broadway actresses and 
4 out of 5 models interviewed. Get 
your jar today! 

AT ALL DRUG AND 
DEPARTMENT STORES-174, 394, 594 


Rex bakes delicious bread and 
rolls in a few hours—keeps for 
weeks without refrigeration. 

(4 envelopes per carton. Each 
envelope makes 5 loaves. 


No waste - No Fuss 
the REX yeast way! 


srS5£*~—" 
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No. 2334—A pleated 
skirt, jacket, and 
blouse for the little 
girl. Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6, and 8 years. Size 
4 jacket requires % 
yards 54-inch fabric; 
Blouse, 1% yards 35- 
inch fabric; Skirt, 
1% yards 54-i n c h 
fabric. 


No. 2952—A perky 
Scotch hat for little 
girls. Cut in head 
sizes 19, 20, 21, and 
22, Size 20 requires 
V 2 yard 18-inch fab¬ 
ric; iy 2 yards ribbon. 


No.' 2327—A shirtwaist dress fea¬ 
turing the new round yoke and col¬ 
lar and long full sleeves. Cut in 
sizes 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 years. Size 
15 requires 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 

No. 2302 — Smart jumper and 
blouse for going to school. Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 jumper requires l l A yards 54-inch 
fabric; blouse, 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 


If you get your name on our order list now — you’ll get 
your Singer that much sooner! 

Here’s how: just send in the coupon below for the 
illustrated Singer folder. Make your selection—modern 
treadle, electric console, cabinet, desk, or Featherweight 
portable. 

Then register for the model of your choice — no obli¬ 
gation, no deposit, no contract to sign. We will advise 
you when your machine is ready for delivery. 

Easy Budget Terms can be arranged. 

Liberal Allowance on your present machine. 


No. 2295—Diagonal lines and scallops bring this 
dress to the fashion front. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 3 V 2 yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2329—An attractive wrap around house dress. 
Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
35-inch fabric. 

No. 2246—A classic and becoming dress. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48 inches bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards 39- 
inch fabric % yard ruffling. 

No. 2321—A dress for the teen-agers featuring 
the popular pleats. Cut in sizes 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 
years. Size 15 requires 2% yards 54-inch fabric, % 
yard 35-inch fabric contrasting. 

Be sure to state correct size and number of pat¬ 
tern wanted. 

• » 

Patterns 20 cents each. 

Write name and address clearly. 


Just send in the coupon below for the name of your 
nearest Singer Sewing Center, where your Singer can be 
repaired promptly — and efficiently! It’s easy to keep 
a Singer in tip-top condition! 

For your protection. Singer sells its machines 
gCj only through Singer Sewing Centers identified 
by the famous red "S” trademark on the window 
v' — never through department stores or dealers. 


Copyright U.S.A. 1947, kj Tift# Singtr Manufacturing Co, All rights rtstrvtd for all countrioj. 


CG.-117 

Without obligation please send me: 

Q Illustrated folder describing Singer Sewing Machines. 

□ Address of nearest Singer Sewing Center for machine repairs, notions 
and accessories. 


NAME 


Address orders to The Coun¬ 
try Guide Patterns, Winnipeg. 

Send 20 cents for 
the Fall and Winter 
magazine which in¬ 
cludes a complete J 

sewing guide. Ulus- / 
trated in color, pre- / 
senting many pages / 

of charming pattern / 
designs for all age§/ 
and occasions. 


CITY.PROV. 

And here's a bargain indeed! 

Three helpful illustrated booklets — 25^ ea. or 3 for 65d. 

□ Dressmaking Guide Q Home Decoration Guide 

Q Make-Over Guide 

Use the address nearest you! SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

700 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Que. 
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at first but who found great happiness 
later. 

Mother Duck was hatching out her 
ducklings but one egg wouldn’t hatch 
so Mrs. Duck had to sit much longer 
and she was cross over this delay and 
still less pleased when she saw the last 
duckling which was much bigger than 
the others and very ugly. At first she 
thought it must be a turkey egg which 
she had hatched but when she took 
her ducklings down to the water for 
their first swim the ugly duckling 
plunged in with the rest and showed 
that he was indeed a strong swimmer. 
Next day Mother Duck took her family 
to introduce them to the other fowl of 
the barnyard (as you see in our pic¬ 
ture). The old duck who wore a red 
rag on her leg and who ruled the barn¬ 
yard thought the ducklings very pretty, 
all, that is, except the ugly duckling. 

“Too bad he couldn’t be hatched over 
again,”-she said, but of course that 
could not be. The other fowl of the 
barnyard pecked and teased the poor 
ugly duckling and the girl who fed the 
poultry kicked him. Even his mother 
wished he would leave home. His life 
was so miserable that he decided to 
run away. 

He had many sad adventures for 
everywhere he went he was treated un¬ 
kindly because of his ugliness. He was 
shot at by hunters and almost eaten 
alive by a dog. The winter was the 
worst for he had no place to go and he 
had to swim very fast to keep the water 
from freezing around him. A man 
found him in the water and took him 
home but his children and wife fright¬ 
ened the poor ugly duckling so much 
that he was glad to escape. 

Once again the sun began to shine 
warmly and it was spring. The ugly 
duckling saw some beautiful birds 
swimming in a canal. He swam towards 
them even though he thought they 
would kill him because he was so ugly 
but they came to meet him and wel¬ 
comed him. Just then our ugly duck¬ 
ling looked down into the water and 
saw his own reflection—he had changed 
from an ugly duckling into a beautiful 
white swan! Now all day long he swam 
happily with the other swans in the 
your scrap canal. “How little did I dream of such 
uckling”—a happiness when I was the ugly duck- 
ery sad life ling of the barnyard,” he said.—A. T. 


flashlight. Then he lit the light, and 
set it right beside the cheese in the 
pantry. Then he went to school. When 
he came back at noori, the first thing 
he did was to go to the pantry, and 
there was little Joe, weary and unhappy 
sitting by the light waiting for it to 
turn green. When Jeremy saw him, he 
howled with laughter. Joe’s face dark¬ 
ened. “This light isn’t going to change 
to green, is it Jeremy?” 

“No,” said Jeremy, “I fixed it so it 
wouldn’t. But you kept your promise 
Joe. You’re a good mouse.” 

Joe didn’t care about that. Joe made 
up his mind that Jeremy wasn’t the 
only one who could play jokes. Joe 
knew now where the street lights were 
at the corner. Jeremy had told him. So 
the next morning just before Jeremy 
started for school, Joe ran down to the 
light post. He scampered up the post, 
and when the light went red, Joe held 
it that way. Jeremy came whistling 
along the street, and when he got to 
the curb, he saw the red light. He 
waited, and he waited, but the light 
didn’t change. He thought once of 
dashing across among the oncoming 
cars. But he thought of his promise. 

“I’m going to be late for school,” he 
cried. And then the clock struck nine. 
He was late. When Joe heard the clock, 
he let the light go green. Jeremy dash¬ 
ed to the schoolhouse. 

That night when he went to the cel¬ 
lar, he sighed deeply and said, “I didn’t 
have a very good day today. I was 
late.” 

Joe howled with laughter. “Yes, I 
know,” he said. 

“Joe, you did it. You did it.” Joe 
nodded his head. 

“That wasn’t fair, Joe. School’s im¬ 
portant. I was late.” 

“It’s just as bad for me to be late for 
cheese, as it is for you to be late for 
school,” said Joe. 

Jeremy hung his head. “Yes, I guess 
it is,” he said. “I wasn’t looking at it 
that way.” Then he laughed. “Well, 
anyway, Joe, we’ll live a long time, you 
and I. We keep our promises about the 
red light.” 


fS) ofsK^ry 


U HrlT \,iS» 

T HE chill November winds blow outside but you and your family are gathered 
in the house for a cozy evening together. The chores have all been done, the 
dishes washed and the house tidied. Mother takes up her knitting or sewing and 
Dad reads or does some “fixing” he had put off for a long time. They are glad to 
have a restful time after the busy harvest season. How do you spend the time in 
the evening, that is after your home work is finished? It would be a good time to 
think about those Christmas gifts you are going to make and we have two 
suggestions for you—-a gift for Mother and one for a small brother or sister. 

A handy bread board about 14 inches by 6 inches or larger can be made from 
any smooth piece of board which is at least half an inch in thickness. Cut off 
the corners and smooth all edges with sandpaper. Make a hole through the board 
near the top so that it can be hung up. Now for the painting—start by painting 
around all the edges and last of all paint a small flower design as shown in the 
sketch—and there you are, a handy, useful gift any mother would be glad to 
receive. 

Small brother or sister would be happy to find this climbing monkey in his 
Christmas stocking. Make it of light plywood if you have a fret saw for cutting 
or of stiff cardboard from a shoe box. Just trace the design on your material, then 
color it in bright colors with paints or crayons. Puncture holes in the feet, then 
thread through two yards of string, which you have doubled, first through the 
hind foot, then up to the front foot. When you hang the middle of the string 
over a nail and work the ends of the string - 

the monkey will climb up and down the // / 

string. 


looked very important. “We learned 
something very special,” he said. “It 
was a song about green and red lights.” 

Joe cocked his head to one side, and 
rolled his sharp wee eyes. “Are red and 
green lights very special?” he said. 

“They sure are,” said Jeremy. “They 
can save your life, they’re so special. 
You see Joe, they’re on street corners. 
The red light means to STOP. When 
you stop, the cars and horses go by. 
Then the light changes to green, and 
that means the cars and the horses 
have to stop and let you go. I’ll sing 
you the song I learned about them.” 
And Jeremy began to sing, 

“I know a little story, 

I think you all should know. 

A red light tells you to stand still. 

A green light says to ‘GO’.” 

Joe liked the little song. Jeremy sang 
it over and over until the little mouse 
learned it. Then Jeremy said, “Joe, I 
have an idea. Let’s you and I make 
each other a promise. Let’s promise al¬ 
ways to stand still until the red light 
turns to green.” 

Joe promised. Jeremy promised. And 
then Jeremy went upstairs. On his 
way, he began to laugh. He had an 
idea. He’d play a joke on Joe. He 
knew Joe never broke a promise, so he 
knew the joke would work. Before he 
went to school, he got a bit of red 
crepe paper and tied it around the 


The Red Light 

By Mary E. Grannan 

J OE was a little mouse. Jeremy was 
a little boy. Joe lived in the cellar. 
Jeremy lived upstairs. Joe often 
went up, but Jeremy more often 
pent down. Joe liked Jeremy to visit 
dm under the cellar steps, because 
[eremy would tell Joe all that went on 
i the outside world. One day he told 
oe about the circus he’d been to. He 
Did all about the clowns and the 
lephants and the tigers. 

“What do tigers look like?” asked the 
ttle mouse. “I like that word, ‘Tiger’.” 
Jeremy laughed. “But you wouldn’t 
ke the animal that goes with the 
ord, Joe. You wouldn’t like him at 
1, because do you know what he 
oks like?” 

“No,” said Joe. 

“He looks like a cat.” Joe shivered, 
fes,” went on Jeremy, “He looks like 
cat that’s a hundred million times 
gger than our house cat.” 

“Oh,” squealed Joe, and he shivered 
;ain. “Let’s talk of something else, 
it’s not talk about the circus any 
ore.” 

“Alright,” said Jeremy. “What shall 
s talk about?” 

“Let’s talk about school,” said Joe. 
/hat did you learn today?” 

Jeremy’s eyes brightened, and he 


Picture ot The Ugly Duckling to color. 
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Between Ourselves 


Apart from giving Guide readers a ready reference 
to items advertised in this issue, the coupon below 
may be used to order literature, samples, etc., of¬ 
fered our readers, by our advertisers. Advertisers 
offering literature, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be used in the 
coupon. Where stamps, labels, etc., are required an 
"X" appears alongside the number. The ad. itself 
will tell you what to send. 


FARM 


Page 

1. xAnimal Breeding and Training— 

Complete Information (specify) . 10 

2. xAsphalt Shingles—Booklet (10c) 

Specify ....:.. 41 

3. Auto Accessories—Free Catalog . 43 

4. Auto Repairs—Free Catalog . 10 

5. Baby Chicks—Particulars . 30 

0. Batteries — Derails . 10 

7. Engines—Free Catalog ..'.. 29 

8. Field Sprayer—Information .28 44 

9. Files—Free Instruction Sheet . 31 

10. Fur Raising and Trapping—Flee Booklet.. 57 

11. Grain Cleaner .. 44 

12. xLighting Plants—Flee Information 

(specify) ...35, 47 

13. Livestock Supplement—Free Booklet . 18 

14. Log Saw—Flee Details.. 16 

15. Oil Filter—Flee Booklet . 28 

10. Plastic Glazing—Free Sample and Folder 29 

17. Poultry—Questions Answered—Flee 

Catalog and Calendar . 30 

IS. Pumps, Fire Alarms, Engines—Information 48 

19. Real Estate—Flee Information . 40 

20. Rotary Tiller—Free Pamphlet .28 

21. School of Taxidermy—Flee Book . 57 

22. Snow Plow—Free Literature . 34 

23. Strawberry Seeds—Free Seed and 

Nursery Book . 28 

24. x“Tractorkab”—Flee Circular (specify) .... 31 

25. Tractor Saw—Free Book . 40 

26. Water Softener—Free Booklet . 54 

27. Weed Killer and Sprayer . 42 


The ** dinosaur'* which appeared in the M or den cornfield. 


F OR one brief moment last month 
Supt. W. R. Leslie, of the Morden 
Experimental Station thought he was 
back in the days of antiquity. In ac¬ 
cordance with his duties he was show¬ 
ing a party of American visitors over 
the station. It was no ordinary party. 
Tfiey had come to Canada to hunt, but 
took in Manitoba’s famous fruit farm 
as a side show. One of the party had 
taken too much beverage with his noon 
meal. As they came through an open¬ 
ing in a hedge they were confronted 
with a small field of com on the far 
side of which stood a corn binder, 
shown at the top of this page. The 
bibulous Yank sitting in the front seat 
with his host shouted, “Hold every¬ 
thing. Pass me a fowling piece! IT’S A 
DINOSAUR!” 

* * * 

“TJUTHY the propaganda in the last issue 
” directed against Argentina? Is it 
any concern of Canadians what sort of 
agreement Peron makes with the 
church? Is the rate of military prepara¬ 
tion in Argentina less remarkable than 
right here in Canada? Is it not true 
that Peron is strengthening his country 
financially, instead of giving its prod¬ 
ucts away sentimentally to a country 
which is falling behind in the struggle 
for economic power because of insen¬ 
sate socialistic experimentation? If 
Canada h^d political leadership as 
resolute and clear sighted as what 
Peron has furnished Argentina, she 
would be farther along the road to 
national unity and strength, and ir¬ 
responsible writers would not be so 
free to cast slurs against peace loving 
countries, which I consider your Ar¬ 
gentine article to be.”—J. S. P. X. Tal¬ 
bot, Montreal. 

* * # 

“VOU rang the bell with the article 
* on Argentina in the October issue. 
Why weren’t Canadians told some of 
these things earlier in the year, before 
the country went to the expense of 
sending a delegation to London in the 
futile hope of arriving at a world wheat 
agreement?”—F. R. Smith, Dauphin. 

* * * 

“IJOR those who prefer government 
* control of marketing, with export 
prices determined by bulk sale agree¬ 
ments, your Argentine article last 
month ought to contain an eloquent 
warning. Open marketing through 
commodity exchanges, such as we had 
in Canada before the advent of the 
wheat board, is the only way in which 
producers can be guaranteed the mar¬ 
ket value of their products. If bulk trad¬ 
ing by governments is to prevail, what 
is to prevent any administration from 
cutting a slice of profits for itself. A 
small one this time and a larger one 
next time. Whether the toll levied on 
agriculture by this means is used to 
finance doubtful undertakings, or 
whether it goes into the national treas¬ 
ury and is used for worthy purposes, 
matters not at all. The proceeds of this 
form of trading belong to the farmers 
who grew the products and not to the 
nation. The difference between govern¬ 
ment sale of wheat in Canada and the 
Argentine is only one of degree.”— 
“Aequus,” Lloydminster. 


C HAS. E. HOPE, Milner, B.C., raised 
the question on this page some time 
ago as to the cash value of a farmer’s 
wife in calculating income tax. As we 
recall it he valued her at three times 
the price of a new combine, as a 
minimum. The argument bogged down 
for lack of further evidence. But Prof. 
Pond of the University of Minnesota 
comes out with a valuation of $83,000 
—if she is a good one. Prof. Pond asked 
farmers who kept accurate records how 
much their wives co-operated in run¬ 
ning the farm. He discovered that those 
who said that the co-operation of the 
wife was a key-note in their success 
made an average of $2,760 a year more 
than those who said their wives did 
not co-operate. If a farmer has an in¬ 
vestment that will earn him $2,760 at 
four per cent, he would have $63,000 
invested. What is wrong with that 
calculation? 
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28. Barrels—Price List . 

29. Cleanser—Free Booklet . 

30. Feminine Hygiene—Free Booklet . 

31. Furnaces—F’ree Particulars . 

32. Materials for Artificial Flowers— 

Price List . . 

33. 011 Burner—Free Folder ... 

34. Recordings—F’ree Catalog .. 

35. xSewing Machines—Information (specify) 

36. Superfluous Hair—Free Book ..... 

37. xWallpapers—Booklet 25c .. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

38. Business Training—F’ree Catalog 37, 64, 74 

39. xCorrespondence Music Lessons—F'ree 

Booklet (specify) .'.. 53 

40. Detective Training—Information . 44 

41. F’ree Book of Treatments . 66 

42. xGrey Hair Remedy—F’ree Sample 

(specify) .... 74 

43. Hearing Aid—Free Booklet . 38 

44. Inventions—Free Booklet ..-. 64 

45. Locker Plants—Free Literature . 40 

46. Memorials — Information . 18 

47. Nickel—F’ree Book .... 3 

48. Pile Etc. Remedy—Free Book . 48 

49. Rheumatism Remedy—Free Book . 54 

50. Rheumatism Remedy—Trial Offer .... 53 

51. Rope—F’ree Book .... 43 

52. Rupture Remedy-—Information and 

Trial Oft’er . 64 

53. Travel — Information . 66 

54. War Surplus Goods—F’ree Bulletin . 53 


AN old contributor to The Guide, W. 

D. Trego, now living in Calgary, 
objects to Kerry Wood’s recommenda¬ 
tions for controlling house sparrows. 
Mr. Trego prefers to rely on poison 
rather than the sparrow trap. The 
Guide sent his letter to Mr. Wood who 
enumerates the arguments against 
poison, well known to most people. The 
chief objection is the wholesale and in¬ 
discriminate slaughter of useful birds 
which are the farmer’s greatest ally in 
controlling insect pests. 

The portion of Mr. Wood’s letter 
which interests us most sets out the 
difficulties an author gets into over the 
flood of correspondence bound to roll 
in after the publication of a popular 
article. For instance, three years ago 
The Guide published one of his articles 
entitled “Next—The Beaver Farm.” It 
brought him a deluge of letters at the 
time, most of them asking for further 
information. One classic listed 63 ques¬ 
tions and required nine close spaced 
pages to answer. Mr. Wood began to 
keep track of the number of letters 
provoked by this article. Last month he 
received the 500th! Financially he 
would have been better off if we had 
dropped his excellent article in the 
waste paper basket when it first came 
to us. Gentle reader, spare the poor 
author for whom there are never 
enough hours in the day. 
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Animal Disease 

Control .. 40 

Anemia Remedy .... 63 

Aspirin .31, 64 
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Baking Soda . 64 

Banking Service _21 
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.22, 27, 33. 45, 49 

Biscuits .63, 69 

Breakfast 

Food .66, 73, 74 

Buzz Saw . 66 

Canada Savings 

Bonds . 48 

Castoria . 55 

Cigarette Lighter .. 53 

Coffee .66. 73 

Cold Remedy 

.37. 38 48. 74 
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Separator .17, 50 

Egg Beaters . 64 

Electropail . 21 

Express Money 

Order ... 54 

Farm Record Book 16 
F’emale Remedy .... 65 
Fire Extinguishers 66 
Flashlight 

Batteries .14, 57 

Floor F’inish . 54 

F’lour . 72 

F’ootwear ....32, 36, 47 

Glazing .*.... 40 

Grain Grinder . 32 

Grain Co.— 

Institutional . 62 

Hand Pump . 44 

Horoscope . 74 

Insecticide 16, 30, 40 
Kidney Remedy .... 47 
Lamps and Heating 

Units . 60 

Laxative ....38, 64, 69 
Life Insurance 

Service .. 34 

Lighting Plant 43, 65 
Lighting Plants, 
Tarpaulins, Tires 

and Tubes . 42 

Liniment ....21, 28, 43 

Linoleum . 80 

L'ver Remedy . 57 

Livestock Remedy .. 40 
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Supplement • . 

Lonely Hearts 

Club .„66, 

Lye ... 

Macaroni . 

Magnetos .. 

Magneto Repairs .. 
Mall Order House .. 

Malt Extract . 

Mattress .54, 

Meat Curing 

Compound _ 

Meat Packing 

Company .. 

Motor Lubricant _ 

Motor Repairs . 

Oil Burner . 

Parkas and Jackets 

Patents . 

Photo Christmas 

Cards . 

Plow Share Edges .. 
Poultry Sup¬ 
plement 25, 30, 
Power Chain 

Saw ...44 

Radio .i. 

Rope .29, 

Rubber Heels and 

Soles .. 

Seed Wanted . 

Sewing Machine 

Parts ... 

Skin Cream .. 

Skin Remedy . 

Stoves ... 

Syrup .... 

Tea .46, 69, 

Tires .43. 

Tooth Paste . 

Tobacco .31, 

Tractors .:. 

Tractor Canopy . 

Tractor Heater . 

Travel . 

Truck . 4, 

Underwear , 

Used Auto 

Heaters ...... 

Valve Cores and 

Caps . 

Vaseline . 

Washinj 
Parts 

Wax . 

Weatherstripping 
Wood 

Preservative 
Yeast .69, 1 


“WHY the apology for the delightful 
™ English story ‘Ploughman’s Prize’? 
The story took me back over 40 years 
to the ploughing matches we used to 
have in Yorkshire and Northumber¬ 
land, and filled me with a longing to 
see another of them again. I am sure 
there must be hundreds of British 
farmers out here who enjoyed reading 
the story so let’s have some more if 
possible. Naturally it cannot compare 
with ‘Green Grass of Wyoming,’ which 
is in a class by itself. Mary O’Hara is 
a wonderful writer and her description 
of the Cricket episode was a master¬ 
piece and ought to be just one more 
warning not to have a dangerous (if 
any) bull at large.”—H. Grainger, 
Cobble Hill, B.C. 
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Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 

25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
R. D. Colquette — Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
paid (or Free with a $1.00-for-2- 
year subscription). 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. i —Kitchen Labor Savers, 
Home Decorating, Pattern Reading, 
Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, and 
Beetles, etc., etc.—25c postpaid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 3 — Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.). 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 


53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 

Book No. 4—Livestock Nutrition, 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Solis and 
Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c. 

55. Farmer’s Handbook on Poultry. 

Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 
ing Poultry; Breeding and Chick 
Care; Egg Production; Producing 
for Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests 
and Diseases; Concerning Turkeys; 
Raising Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1e Each 

1. How to Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

3. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

6. How to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of the Hair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, ant 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

1 5. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—All Beauty and Health Bulletin 
OR any one Handbook may be obtainef 
free with a SI .00 subscription to Tb 
Country Guide. 
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